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INTRODUCTION. 

Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita. 

The foregoing line of Italian poetry is the first 
one of Dante's supreme woric, of his world-poem 
generally known as The Divine Comedy, The 
present author, having learned by heart, rumin- 
ated, and repeated off and on for more than sixty 
years the said line, in fact from his college days 
when he first read it and memorized it in Dr. J. A. 
Carlyle's translation of the Inferno, may be per- 
mitted to say here that it has been and still is, 
according to his experience, the most suggestive 
line in all Dante for the poet's life and its right 
title, most embryonic and premonitory of his con- 
tinuously evolving biography. Hence we shall 
dare place it to the fore in his own poetic vernac- 
ular as a kind of stepping-stone for the reader, and 

(7) 
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write it down in the very signs of the voice-tones 
of its maker. But probably these seven vocables 
of Italy will sound too foreign for some of our na- 
tive students, and so an easy English translation 
of them will be appended, with every word telling 
its sense in the same consecutive order as the 
original, thus : In the middle of the journey of our 
life. Not a complete sentence and not intended to 
be: well, what comes next? 

First, then, it behooves us to select from this 
fragment one short phrase for immediate use: 
the Journey of our Life — ^the two nouns being 
capitalized for a little added stress (el Cammin di 
nostra Vita). Such is Dante's title of his own 
biography, as he writes it down in the opening 
line of his most distinctive book; and so we shall 
follow closely his example, in naming this record 
of his career Dante's Life Journey. Let it also be 
here noted that this title appears to have been 
given by the poet to his work after its completion 
during his last years (1320-21). Herein he would 
seem with the prime stroke of his pen to hit not 
only the exact designation but also the germinal 
conception of his masterpiece. Thus we may like- 
wise deem the foregoing seven Italian words as 
his own suggestive introduction, since they echo to 
us at the start the first musical line of his far- 
singing spiritual autobiography. 

We find that Dante in the course of his poem 
often calls the same a Commedia, literally a com- 
edy, for which designation he gives several reasons 
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which need not now be considered. Wonderingly 
this name halts the reader and challenges his de- 
murring attention at the start, as if it might be a 
flighty brain's misfit of speech, for the whole drift 
and mood of the composition seem anything but 
comic to the ordinary mind. Here, then, is one 
of the earliest observations which the new-comer 
has to make: the front inscription on this temple 
of song reads obscure if not contradictory. Our 
general procedure will be to accept the poet's oft- 
repeated appellative. Comedy, for his work, but to 
prefix it with a modifier which a later age than 
Dante's deemed necessary for the right under- 
standing of it, naming it in full The Divine 
Comedy, The first printed Edition bearing the 
title Divine is said to have been issued in 1555 at 
Venice. 

At present, then, we would emphasize that the 
poet, in the prime push of his genius, starts with 
designating his book as the story of ''the Journey 
of our Life". We believe that we cannot do better 
than preserve this first baptismal name of his 
work, so unconsciously self -christened, taking it to 
intimate his true conception of his task as well as 
his own chosen label for his career. This is a 
grand Ulyssean adventure through outer realms 
of vivid vision, yet at the same time through inner 
stages of deepest soul-experiences. So let it be 
repeated that to our own narrative we shall give 
the title Dante's Life Journey, picking up the hint 
from the poet himself at the first gush of his imag- 
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ination into his words wooed of the Muses. And 
this record of ours is to include not only his poetic 
autobiography as set forth in his long other- 
worldly epic of the soul, but also his previous this- 
worldly preparation and apprenticeship for his 
supreme task, which embraces his early education 
and his discipline at Florence. That is, the Divine 
Comedy must finally be seen as only a part, even 
if the most important pa,rt, of his entire Life-Jour- 
ney, which is our present theme. 

I. 
In the Middle. 

While we are looking about us before we set out, 
and are seeking to catch some prophetic glimpses 
of our future pathway, we may well select another 
very germinal word in the above-cited first line 
of the Divine Comedy for a momentary glance: 
it is the word middle (mezzo). From this springs 
the further observation that the poet decisively 
places the beginning of his mightiest book, bom of 
his mightiest experience, which is its creative sub- 
ject-matter, at the middle of his Life-Journey. So 
his poem does not start with birth or youth, but 
when he was about thirty-five years old according 
to the usual estimate, having then reached the mid- 
dle of the biblical three-score-and-ten, as signalized 
by the old Hebrew Psalmist. But this final time- 
limit of his days Dante never beheld, having been 
cut short of it by some fourteen suns (1265-1321). 
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Noteworthy too is the fact that he poetically obeys 
the heathen Horace, following the latter 's maxim 
of plunging at the start into the middle of his 
argument {in medias res), 

A still more important reflection which springs 
out of this preluding word, when we look back at 
it from the end of his work, is that the poet here 
hints of a central part of his Life-Journey, the 
Middle Period thereof, so to speak, which implies 
a time before it and a time after it, with their dif- 
ferent contents, movements, and characters. Let 
the, alert reader take note that already in this first 
line lurks the germ of the organisation of the 
poet's total biography, a germ which our present 
book seeks to unfold into its full maturity. Here 
we may passingly remark that the aforesaid Mid- 
dle Period is represented, according to our view 
hereafter to be elaborated, by Dante's greatest 
stroke of genius, namely his Inferno, the first part 
or Cantica of his Divine Comedy, being drawn 
from his life's deepest, most fateful experience, 
though his shortest, as it stands recorded. 

II. 

The Poet's Personality. 

Next we are led to take our first brief peep at 
what is ultimate in the man — his very Selfhood or 
Personality. Undoubtedly just that is what is to 
unfold and to fulfil itself into its completeness in 
the present biography. 
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Marvelous is the suggestiveness of the poem's 
first line, as above indicated, and it is by no means 
yet exhausted. But at present we are to note that 
it is broken off in form and meaning at the end, 
not making a complete sentence. Accordingly we 
may hear it calling loudly for the second line 
which rounds out the grammar and the sense, and 
at the same time reaches down to the poem's soul- 
depths. Thus the line ripples off in the original, 
which we have here to cite under the duress of the 
poet's thought-charged speech: 

Mi ritrovai nella selva oscura. 

Give us the vernacular of it, probably cries some 
impatient reader. A very verbal echo of this line, 
perhaps not the finest poetically, but the truest to 
the present prophetic purport of it, may be found 
in the following English: Me I found (literally 
refound) in the wilderness dark. 

Dark indeed and oracular is the saying, truly 
embryonic of much that is to be; even fuller of 
ominous signs is this second line of the poem than 
the preceding one which we have just considered. 
For it trumpets the confession that I, this Ego or 
Self, here intoned by Dante the singer, am astray 
in the world, even am lost in life's Dark Wood. 
Such is at once the start of his song, and the heart 
of his biography — the beginning of his Divine 
Comedy, but the middle of his Life-Journey. 

Let us, then, mark well the fact that here in the 
opening words of the action, the poet in person 
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enters speaking of himself and using the first per- 
sonal pronoun I, which he will never drop till the 
last line of his poem be rhymed. Dante is his own 
hero, projecting in mask no epical Achilles, no 
dramatic Hamlet ; it is his undisguised Self who is 
the speaker, addressing ultimately the reader to 
whom he calls out at times personally (lettore). 
Such are the two all-environing Egos or Selves of 
the poem— the singer and his listener, or rather 
the scribe and his reader. It is true that a vast 
number of other persons are introduced, are 
spoken to and speak in their own right. Indeed 
the whole soul-world of humanity seems to be on 
grand parade from the lowest to the highest, aye, 
from Satan down in the Pit to God up in the White 
Rose of Heaven. But taken all in all, from the 
beginning to the end, that cosmical procession of 
spirits, for such we may call it, as it reaches far 
beyond the Earth and even beyond Space — moves 
at last between those two souls, his own the poet's 
and mine own the reader's. Indeed the vision, or 
spectacle, or show if you wish to think it under 
that name, is gotten up just for him the giver and 
for me the receiver. 

We are not to forget that Dante also found his 
reward for his transcendent donation to his race. 
He had to write this Divine Comedy in fulfillment 
of the last necessity of his being. By means of it 
through his largest and deepest self-expression he 
was working out his own salvation. Let him dare 
refuse the call: then he were verily the lost soul. 
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In many a passage Dante shows that he loves fame 
and personal honor, and has a good opinion of him- 
self ; but every such finite motive he submerges in 
the one supreme end of uttering all the depths 
and the heights of his own genius in its process of 
self-realisation, which is also his self-redemption. 
For his poetical strain from start to finish hymns 
a remedial, yea a self -atoning note, which of course 
may be heard and appropriated by those readers 
who will work into and live with the healing power 
of his song. 

Significant is it that, though the whole poem 
revolves on and around his own directly voiced 
Ego, the poet suffers his baptismal name Dante to 
pass his pen but once {Purg, XXX y 55), as if the 
personality represented by this / was the abiding, 
pervasive, everlasting man of him and not the 
finite, transitory individual called Dante. We may 
note, however, that some manuscripts and some 
editors have introduced this name in a second 
passage {Par, XXYIy 104), but such a lection is 
now mostly rejected. That is, he becomes the ever- 
persisting / a thousand times, but the fleeting 
Dante only once upon a time. The poet would 
seem to keep impressing us that his true eternal 
being is his Psyche, his Self, while the vanishing 
appearance of him in life is Dante.* By way of 
contrast he designates many spirits whom he pass- 
ingly meets beyond, after their proper names. In 
general the statement is justified that the Divine 
Comedy is the most psychological of all the great 
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X)oems of the world, if it be psychology to compass 
as its universal theme, which it should and must, 
the Self, the Ego, the Person human and divine, 
mortal and immoital, here and beyond. 

III. 

The Awakening. 

There is another point lurking in this first brief 
message of the Divine Comedy, which we should 
call up in advance and duly emphasize : it is what 
the poet describes as his Awakening. The prime 
fact of his spiritual condition, as he starts on his 
present journey, is that he wakes up to find him- 
self astray in a dark wood, so that he could not 
get out again, ''for the straight way was lost." 
Accordingly he puts stress upon his lostness in 
this opening sentence of his book, which is built 
of the first two lines, whose words we may join 
together, accentuating the sense rather than the 
style in this fashion: 

In the middle of our Life's Journey 
I awoke to find myself lost 
In its wilderness dark. 

Thus the poet implies that he has passed through 
a time of aberration when he was quite unconscious 
of his lostness, which mental state he indicates 
thus: *'I cannot rightly re-tell (ridir) how I came 
there, so full of sleep I was when I quit the true 
way'' {Inf. I. 10). But he awakes to find himself 
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lost, whereupon begins a new epoch of self-aware- 
ness, altogether distinct from his previous condi- 
tion. Here let us watch the poet as he at the 
start marks out the pivotal stages of his experience, 
which become the essential nodes of his autobi- 
ography revealing themselves in life's cardinal 
changes. 

There is another reason why the deeper-search- 
ing student should ponder these first two lines as 
the propelling theme of the Italian poet. The 
supreme poems of the world have a similar begin- 
ning and deal with a like subject. The hero is 
brought before us in his life's grand error, in some 
deep estrangement with himself and with the 
world's constitution. If we look into the earliest 
song of Europe, the Iliad, we find the first word 
to be the wrath of Achilles, or the hero's alienation 
from his own people and from their great enter- 
prise before Troy, and hence really from himself, 
from his own heroship. Shakepeare's Hamlet 
with his brooding doubt, and Goethe's Faiist with 
his denial of truth for man, may be said, like 
Dante's Ego, to be astray in a dark wood, out of 
which they have to rescue themselves, and therein 
to make a new road of salvation for themselves 
and for the lost spirits of their age. Hence these 
greatest European books we may call Literary 
Bibles. And when we cast a still wider look over 
this field, we observe that our accepted Religious 
Bible, the Hebrew and the Christian Scripture, 
opens with the Fall of Adam, usually taken to 
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represent the whole homan race, in its primordial 
disobedience or estrangement from the divinely 
prescribed order of the world. From such a uni- 
versal viewpoint both the Literary Bibles of the 
Occident and the Religious Bibles of the Orient 
have a common content and make a common 
appeal, each having its own special form of utter- 
ance to its nation, aye, even to its continent. They 
all show us the new disobedient Adam, who is, 
however, essentially the old one of Eden. Dante's 
book, therefore tells of another Fall of Man, form- 
ally adjusted to Italy and to the Fourteenth 
Century of Europe, but spiritually belonging to all 
countries and all ages. So we are led to compare 
and to co-ordinate the sovereign poetical geniuses 
of time, Greek Homer, English Shakespeare, Ger- 
man Goethe, with Italian Dante in his supreme 
work. In spite of great differences, they all belong 
together, and are finally to be conceived and 
studied as the one canonical Book of the World's 
Literature in iti? four best Gospels. Such is the 
consensus of the best judges of Time's Literary 
Tribunal. 

IV. 

Translations. 

I hope I may have warmed my reader's interest 
enough to make him look up the foregoing passage 
of Dante's Divine Comedy in some English trans- 
lation, if for any reason the Italian original is not 
within his reach. If he has undertaken any such 
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labor, and done it with fair diligence, he must 
have noticed some important differences between 
the version here given and that which is found 
in the ordinary English translations of Dante. 
For it is not a. difficult task to miss just the 
essential but elusive point in these first two lines 
of the Divine Comedy, they run so treacherously 
easy and pellucid. So very simple and artless do 
they play along on the surface that they appear 
quite commonplace and unworthy of any delaying 
gli^ce. 

Still with a larger and more penetrating look 
taken from the survey of the entire work, we find 
that they hint the outlines of his whole life, and 
contain implicitly the nodes of his total career. 
For they suggest, if rightly and fully conceived, 
the three grand Periods of his biography, when 
they stress the middle one, which must, therefore, 
have a before and an after, at least a first and a 
third. Still further, they hint certain minor divi- 
sions or stages of his long First Period lasting 
more than thirty-five years, if we take his own 
statement. For when he wakes up to find himself 
lost, he marks a transition from a time of uncon- 
scious to conscious aberration — a very significant 
mile-post in his evolution, which hereafter we shall 
describe more fully in its due place. 

But here we must raise a signal of warning to 
our reader. It is evident that the English version 
ought to put to the fore the preceding point, which 
tells of his awakening to his present condition. 
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Now it has to be acknowledged that the best known 
versions of Dante in our tongue, I am not saying 
all of them, do not bring out this important fact. 
I shall cite for comparison the four most popular 
English translations of these first two lines. 
Gary's rendering of the Divine Comedy, the most 
widely diffused of all, reads thus: 

In the midway of this our mortal life 
I found me in a gloomy wood astray 
Gone from the path direct. 

The same passage is thus given by Longfellow 
(strangely uneven for him) : 

Midway upon the journey of our life 

I found myself within a forest dark 

For the straightforward pathway had been lost. 

Such are two metrical versions, one by an English- 
man and one by an American, but neither gives 
the awakening motive hinted in the original. Next 
we shall quote the two most famous prose trans- 
lations which may be supposed to move more liter- 
ally, not being hampered by the encumbrance of 
verse. The first is Dr. J. A. Carlyle's: **In the 
middle of the journey of our life, I found myself 
in a dark wood for the straight way was lost." 
The same lines are given thus by Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton in his prose rendering: ''Midway 
upon the journey of our life, I found myself in a 
dark wood, where the right way was lost." Un- 
doubtedly all these versions hit the plain open 
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fact here announced by the poet, his errancy from 
the right path, but the more subtle touch felt in 
the original that Dante was roused from his previ- 
ous slumberous state to find himself wandering 
astray in the dark, is not given. What it was that 
stirred him to this new vision of himself he does 
not now say, but we may trust he will yet give us 
some hint as to its cause. Still he distinctly marks 
that previous Epoch as a time ''full of sleep'', 
from which he has now been awakened. Then he 
proceeds to tell his experiences in this revived 
condition {Inf. I.). 

A somewhat fuller account of the present pivotal 
turn in Dante's evolution is given in a later Canto 
of the Inferno (XV. 49), where the poet explains 
his career to his old teacher Brunetto Latini, who 
inquires about this strange journey beyond, 
** before the last day". The pupil answers: **up 
yonder in the life serene I lost myself in a valley, 
before my age was full", seemingly again an allu- 
sion to his thirty-five years, his age's fullness and 
maturity. Then the poet bounds once more his 
time of estrangement: **only yesterday mom I 
turned away from it", from that dark valley, and 
began a new Epoch of my life's experience, where- 
of the chief facts are told in Canto First and 
Second of the Inferno. 

Here Dante's inquisitive, if not suspicious 
teacher, Ser Brunetto Latini, still further asks his 
pupil : * * and who is this man that is showing you the 
way?" Dante for some reason does not name 
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him (Virgil) but very briefly tells his place and 
function: '*when I was relapsing into that wood 
(from fear of the three beasts), he appeared to me 
and now is leading me back home again by this 
present road/* through the Inferno, ''for there was 
no other way/' 

Very suggestive are these curt statements, since 
they outline the psychology of Dante himself as 
well as the organic joints of his poem. For they 
indicate that he had a spell of backsliding and of 
despair, even after he had become aware of his 
error, of his lostness in the Dark Wood. Then at 
the critical moment his rescuer appeared, "sent by 
Beatrice from above'', namely Virgil, who is to 
guide him back to his original home, which jour- 
ney he elsewhere calls *'the Return to God". At 
this point, the reader should note carefully the fact 
that the Poet sets down a unique spiritual expe- 
rience of his own between two prime events here 
recorded: that is, between the time of his first 
awakening to his estranged condition and the time 
of his entering Hell's portal with his fellow-poet 
Virgil. A very brief, sharp, but important node 
of Dante's First Period or of his Apprenticeship, 
as we may well call it — an epochal turn of his 
deepest experience in which he first discovers his 
errancy, and would repent; but he backslides and 
retreats from his own task of reformation, till he 
meets his right spiritual guide, who will help him 
on his way of return to his Creator. Short as it 
is, yet quite indefinite, and generally unrecognized, 
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we shall make it a cardinal Epoch in the poet's 
total biography. For just this fact is what Dante 
himself has pointed out as a specially significant 
turn in his spirit's destiny. 

V. 

Organisation. 

Somewhat verbal has been the preceding discus- 
sion, but it could hardly be avoided, if the reader 
wishes to be set aright from the start concerning 
the outer structure as well as the inner psycho- 
logical movement of Dante's biography, which is 
our present final object. Though a minute atten- 
tion to literal exactness may become fatigueing and 
pedantic, the wrong or insufficient meaning of a 
passage or perchance of a word at a pivotal junc- 
ture is able to disturb or even disjoint the order of 
a whole book. Accordingly we have tried to make 
plain at the start that Dante's work and also his 
life are not only organized throughout, but self- 
organized; that is, he is his own conscious organ- 
izer, or becomes such in the course of his spirit's 
evolution, while recording the same in his book. A 
little strain on the attention will be excused by the 
true-hearted student, even if with some labor he 
can be brought to commune with Dante's soul un- 
folding and ordering itself throughout the devious 
and diversified labyrinth of his Life- journey. 

Whoever has ruminated once and again Dante's 
biography, and held it patiently in thought's so- 
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lution to find its joints and members, will soon 
become aware of the most striking external fact of 
its onganism: namely, its separation into two 
sharply distinguished if not opposite parts, the 
time before his exile (essentially this-worldly), and 
the time after his exile (essentially other-worldly). 
That decisive event seemed to cut his career in 
twain to the very bottom, so that its two halves 
could never quite get together again for co-operat- 
ing in the same place and in the same function. 
Such was Dante's persistent life-dividing dualism, 
which cleft him apart into what we may call his 
real and ideal constituents, so that he appeared to 
live first here and then beyond, or first actually 
and then mythically in his one cycle of vital exist- 
ence. Thus his total life looks as if sundered into 
its opposite unreconciled moieties without any final 
return and restoration, having no middle term in 
its dualistic process. 

Still we believe that this dualism is at last to be 
seen as a phenomenon external to the deeper soul- 
movement of the man, which in the end takes up 
and essentially heals the fore-mentioned cleavage. 
The latter, however, is not to be gainsaid or clev- 
erly sophisticated out of the way, for it belongs to 
the poet's life-problem and must be solved not by 
rejection, but by acceptance and ultimate assimila- , 
tion. 

Hence underneath this dualistic outer fact we 
are to see the deeper-lying spiritual process, which 
finally controls it and brings it to an inner unity 
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and reconciliation. For Dante in the sweep of his 
Life- journey rises out of his discordant, negative, 
profoundly separative condition, which is mirrored 
to its very bottom in his Inferno, and ascends, after 
due discipline and purgation, to the supemally 
blessed harmony of his Paradise. 

So it comes that in spite of this very pronounced 
biographic twof oldness, yea in the last instance just 
by means of it, we are led to adopt the fundamental 
organisation of Dante's Life- Journey as threefold. 
That is, its complete round of development from 
birth to deafh falls into three Periods, which we 
may outline briefly in advance as follows. 

I. Dante's Life- Journey here on this side in and 
through the city actual (Florence). His Appren- 
ticeship, lasting some thirty-seven years, as we 
measure its duration. 

Such is his First Period, altogether the longest 
in time, and the fullest of external events, which 
constitute his training for his future task, being 
his this-worldly experience as the school for his 
other-worldly realisation in his poem while he is 
still living. Accordingly we conceive him now the 
learner ,the apprentice to his total achievement. 

II. Dante's Life- Journey downward on the 
other side, in and through the city infernal (Dis), 
where he is driven to express himself in congruent 
song. — The Inferno, lasting some six or seven 
years, as far as its time can now be bounded. 

Such we call the Second Period, altogether the 
shortest in duration, but the mightiest in power 
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and the intensest in experience and the most im- 
pressive in literary excellence. It is Dante the 
poet passing through the deepest negative side of 
the universe and of himself, with a Titanic energy 
of passion and utterance which uplifts this Inferno 
of his to a world-book and seals it as his central 
and greatest work. 

III. Dante's Life- Journey upward and beyond, 
in and through the city redemptive with its two 
divisions, terrestrial and celestial (the city of God, 
civitas Dei). — The Purgatorio and Paradiso — ^the 
soul's ascent from Earth to Heaven, lasting the 
remainder of the poet's life, fully ten or perhaps 
a dozen years, and bearing aloft the message of his 
recovery and restoration. 

This we set down as the Third Period of Dante's 
entire biographic evolution, hope-attuned now and 
happier than before, but less mighty in conception 
and expression. Still it gives the estranged spirit's 
rise and return to Beatrice and her uppermost 
celestial home, ending in the White Rose of Heaven 
and the Vision of God. 

Such are the three Periods, as we construe them, 
of the more internal development of the poet's 
entire career. Naturally the foregoing abstract 
can only outline a brief programme, or give a little 
pointer to the way we are going. It should be 
stated, however, that the First Period is the part 
which we shall set forth most fully, since it is in 
greater need of a special expansion than the other 
two Periods. For the latter have been recorded 
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very completely by the author himself in his great- 
est work, which weaves into its poetical movement 
his spirit's autobiography. Hence the reader must 
go chiefly to Dante himself for the other-worldly 
half of his Life-Journey, though we hope to give 
some account of its place and purport in the Poet's 
completely ordered achievement. 

At present, however, our prime task will be to 
mine and to mint all the hidden gold veins run- 
ning through his Apprenticeship, whose aim is to 
help lift and reveal the time-submerged genesis of 
the poet's genius. 



Part XxvBt 



Dante's Apprenticeship. 
1265-1302. 

Thirty-seven years or thereabouts we deem to 
have been taken up with Dante's preparation or 
discipline for his supreme task, which was to build 
out mentally and set down in his native dialect his 
Divine Comedy. This considerable stretch of time, 
embracing indeed quite two-thirds of the poet's 
entire span of life, contains what the biographer, 
in prime duty to his reader, should first fully 
realize in himself and assimilate, and then care- 
fully organize and express in his own written word. 
On the whole, this First Part is not only the long- 
est, but also the most elusive and intricate of 
Dante's whole Life- Journey ; moreover it has its 
own special interest and instruction as well as its 
unique place in Universal Biography. 

(27) 
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Here 'at the* start we would bring into the fore- 
ground the periodizing of Dante's entire career, 
whereof the present Part will be designated as the 
First Period, which is to be followed by two other 
Periods, as already set forth in the Introduction. 
Stressed also is the fact, being thrust to the front 
in the title, that this First Period is the poet's 
testful Apprenticeship, very prolonged and diversi- 
fied, that he amply learn his ultimate vocation, 
which could not be fulfilled in any different man- 
ner, since here too for him '* there was no other 
way." 

Apprenticed, then, our reader may rightly con- 
ceive Dante, to the Spirit of the Age, or to Provi- 
dence if you prefer, till he has won the educative 
instrumentalities for doing his work. In general 
this Period is not the time of his supremely creative 
originality, but it has to get him ready for the 
same, through a series of occurrences which we may 
well call disciplinary. Thus the present Period in 
its deepest trend is the poet's Apprenticeship to 
Tradition, which he must first master in order to 
come to himself, to his real elemental genius. For 
this genius, underlying yet fermenting all through 
his Apprenticeship, must be stripped of its trans- 
mitted trappings by means of life's remorseless 
experiences ere it can create in its own free right, 
and reveal itself in its completely realized fulfil- 
ment. 

Another essential fact needful to be known of 
this First Period as a whole, is that the poet stays 
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anchored to one spot, to one city, for these thirty- 
seven years, in contrast with the remaining portion 
of his days, during which he floats outwardly un- 
anchored from place to place in exile — even if he 
then became all the more centered and stabilized 
intemaUy by the one persistent purpose of writing 
his poem. Thus his Apprenticeship held him fast 
in a fixed pre-formed institutional life, whose pre- 
scribed duties took much of his time till his sudden 
banishment broke up his enslaving routine, and 
handed him his genius, giving to it its own full 
freedom. If Dante had remained in his home-city, 
or had been allowed to return to it, he would 
probably have stayed a Florentine politician in his 
practical career, and for his spirit's recreation he 
might have poetized some additional pretty sonnets 
and canzoni, and have prosaized some more dry 
treatises of the philosophical sort. Hence an un- 
toward fate, as he cursed it, compelled him to his 
highest self-realization quite in spite of himself. 
Let it be noted, however, that Dante on rare occa- 
sions could glimpse the supernal hand in his exile, 
though usually the mere thought of it would throw 
him into his most rabid eruptions of speech. Still 
in his later more reconciled paradisaical Period, 
he came to recognize the divine purpose of his 
bitter discipline, and to fortify himself with 
Providence (di Provedenza ch/io rnfarmi — ^Paradise 
XVII, 109.) 

Accordingly, the poet at his deepest remained 
attached to Florence just through his banishment, 
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and drew thence his ultimate poetic inspiration. 
He could not be transplanted even to another Ital- 
ian city, though he visited and dwelt in many of 
them during the course of his wanderings; he 
might migrate and settle down for a while, but he 
could not strike root and flourish anywhere outside 
of his own urban soil. Thus he fluttered around 
Florence for nearly twenty years, like the moth 
which dares not enter the light without the danger 
of being burnt to death. Still his town was his 
abiding theme even in the Inferno; it persisted the 
very setting of his soul-world, past, present, and 
future, as we shall often have occasion to empha- 
size; outlines of his one city we trace both in his 
Hell and in his Heaven. 

So we are led to ask, what lay in Florence, in 
her character and spirit, that made her not only 
so fascinating, but so indispensable to the poet's 
genius? For whenever he created at his greatest, 
he would somehow be recreating in one form or 
other that Tuscan city on the Amo, and he could 
not help himself. Such is indeed one of the 
subtlest yet ever-present problems of the whole 
Divine Comedy. Verily Florence already had 
come to represent something more than her own 
little individual self, more than even Italy; small 
and faulty as she was, an universal strain had 
started to stream through her life and her art ; an 
eternal element appeared to lurk in her deeds and 
works found nowhere else at that time in Europe. 
Hence we are studying her history to-day, seareh- 
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ing and researching to find the secret of her worth 
and of her fascination. The soul of the age, the 
World-Spirit had taken lodgement in Florence and 
had begun to speak her dialect, and well did Dante 
know it, for just that is what he must commune 
with and make his own till he be able to endow it 
with a voice singing through all the centuries. 

The Time-limit of the present Period we chalk 
down in the year 1302-3, when the i)oet learns of 
his banishment and also of his condemnation to be 
burnt alive, so that he realizes, after brief trial, 
that he never can return home, but must separate 
from ** everything beloved most dearly'* in this 
world. That was the awful, veritably infernal 
experience which set aflame the Inferno within 
him, and therewith kindled the hottest fire of his 
own genius. Thus it marks decisively the transi- 
tion from the apprentice Dante to the infernal 
Dante, from the genial this-worldly sonneteer of 
love and life here, to the demonic nether-worldly 
rhapsode of Hell. 

In some such fashion we strive to pre-conceive 
for our future guidance the poet's deepest and 
most startling change from Apprenticeship to 
Mastership in his art, from his upper life to his 
under life, from his First Period to his Second. 
A transformation of the man himself we witness 
quite as significant and as horrifying as any which 
he has portrayed in the Inferno. And on the whole 
it shows the passage from the bright variegated 
Comedy of the daytime's fleeting appearances to 
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the darkest organized Tragedy of human existence, 
out of which, however, the poet recovers himself 
and mounts heavenward in his Third Period. Such 
a final outlook of hope we may here forecast in a 
passing glimpse. 

The implicit germinal Dante, therefore, we are 
in this Apprenticeship to trace through all his 
manifold ever-shifting potentialities, till we may 
win them to some kind of order. Here too we 
shall find, as everywhere in Dante's soul, a triadal 
movement or a trilogy, which thus seems to be the 
ultimate still-recurring norm after which not only 
his mind but his life and work fashion themselves. 
Hence we shall seek to organize this Apprentice- 
ship, which is itself but the First Part of the 
poet's total life-trilogy, by dividing it into the 
following three stages: 

I. Dante's Earlier Schooling, which gives him 
the prescribed elements of the time's education, 
and drills him in the transmitted rudiments of all 
culture. His youth's spiritual novitiate it is, which 
for the most part runs in the academic groove, yet 
furnishes the basis and the means for his future 
acquisitions. The first twenty-six or seven years of 
his life about, till the death of Beatrice and the 
conclusion of the poet 's first book, the New Life. 

II. Dante's Earlier Spiritual Estrangement, 
when he wanders from the beaten path and gets 
lost in the Dark Wood. This first Estrangement, 
as we tally it, is mainly intellectual and subjective, 
lasting some eight or nine years. We may here add. 
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by way of contrast, that it is to be followed later 
by a far deeper and darker Estrangement, or 
breach with himself and with his world and with 
his God, whereby he will be precipitated to the 
bottom of Inferno. But this is not yet that. 

III. Love's Return, which gives Dante's restora- 
tion to Beatrice from his first Estrangement, when 
he has fuUy discovered it in himself and recog- 
nized its negative bearing on his life. To use his 
image, he becomes conscious of his **lostness in the 
Dark Wood'*, and seeks to get out of it, restoring 
himself from his previous errancy, whereby he is 
brought to face new and greater obstacles. This 
third Epoch, as we shall number it, lasts but a few 
years, hardly three seemingly, when the heaviest 
blow of fate, the harshest experience of life smites 
our poet into Hell itself, wherewith begins not 
merely a fresh Epoch, but an altogether different, 
indeed opposite Period of his Journey. 

Here our circumspect reader will take note that 
this Apprenticeship of Dante forms a trilogy in 
itself, though it be the First Part of the greater 
trilogy of Dante's entire biography. Such a fact 
corresponds wtih the soul of Dante which every- 
where manifests itself as trilogical, in its ultimate 
genetic depths as well as in its mechanic formalisms 
at times quite superficial, since the moody poet 
seems occasionally to play with the Creator's norm 
of Creation. Still to Dante (as to theological 
Aquinas, but more heartfully) the triune Godhead 
is the primordial creative source of the Universe, 
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which he fails not to stress in his largest sweeps 
as well as in the smallest divisions of his theme. 
Such is, then, the fundamental genetic thought of 
his book and so of his biography, which the sym- 
pathetic reader will first appropriate and then 
identify with his own very Selfhood. 

Hence we should not forget in the present con- 
nection to observe that this threefold movement is 
at bottom psychological, since it springs from the 
basic process of psychology, when this is rightly 
seen in its highest function as the science of per- 
sonality. Dante's final most intimate appeal is to 
his own Self and its experiences, out of which he 
builds the psychical structure of his poem. So we 
may repeat the lesson already emphasized that 
Dante in form as well as in content is the most 
openly and pervasively psychological of all the 
great poets, though these too, underneath their 
varying poetic masks, reveal the one organism of 
the universal Psyche, which is always to be found 
realizing itself in the individual man, but most 
distinctly and impressively in the Great Man. 

The idea of Dante's life being a trilogy has never 
been lost, though frequently denied, since Witte, 
greatest of Dantologists, gave to it the authority of 
his eminent name, learning, and insight. But this 
idea is now to be carried out to its fulfillment, 
inasmuch as we are to see it unfold as the basic 
process of Dante's First Period, showing thus, as it 
were, the trilogy at work within the trilogy. To 
some readers doubtless such an exposition seems to 
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fetter and formalize too much the free flow of the 
evolution of poetic genius ; but it is Dante himself 
who puts strong and repeated stress upon this 
purely structural element of his poem, showing 
forth minutely its organisation both in his theory 
and in his practice. 

Here we may take a brief look at the fact that 
the poet marks out in this First Period distinctly 
its trilogy, its three stages or epochs of develop- 
ment. With emphasis he sets down the very year 
when he gets aware of being lost in the Dark Wood 
(1300). With almost equal precision he dates his 
estrangement of spirit after the death of Beatrice 
(1290-1) in his Convivio. Further discussion will 
be given to these points when they come up later 
for special treatment. But now the general state- 
ment may be ruminated in advance that Dante 
himself trilogizes this Apprenticeship of his, which 
tells the first grand experience of his total career. 

Thirty-seven years, then, it lasts or thereabouts. 
Let the reader here note for future larger com- 
parison, that the poet's two greatest. coming com- 
peers in poetry, Shakespeare and Goethe, had a 
similar spiritual transformation at quite the same 
time of life. And they too had their trilogy, as well 
as Dante, even if not so formally thought out and 
uttered, and lived, for it belongs not to one indi- 
vidual man alone but to all humanity, and hence 
has its place in Universal Biography. 
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CHAPTER FIRST., 

DANTE*8 EARLIER SCHOOLING. 

Thus we approach the poet's youthful training 
for his sovereign deed when both he and the time 
become ripe. This first Epoch of his life, as he 
himself defines it, takes up a full quarter of a cen- 
tury and perhaps a little more, from his birth 
(1265) till he has passed his twenty-fifth year 
(1290-1). This stretch of time he has specially 
delimited and emphasized in some remarks of his 
(Convivio IV. 24), giving to it a distinctive name 
— Adolescence. 

Dante indeed loved to look out upon his and all 
human life and to measure it off into eras, or Ages 
as he called them. A well-known passage of his 
prose runs thus: **I say that human life divides 
itself into four Ages (etadi). The first is named 
Adolescence, that is the rising growth of life which 
lasts till the twenty-fifth year.'' Thus the poet, 
evidently looking backward through some inter- 
vening years, designates with precision one of his 
own life's boundaries, that of his first Epoch. 
But when he comes to mark out in the iteme pas- 
sage and to name the other three Ages, he is less 
precise and less happy, the reason being probably 
that he has not yet experienced them in his own 
case. For instance, he says the second Age to be 
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that of Youth or Juvenescence, which lasts a score 
of years, from twenty-five to forty-five, and which 
is the ** culmination of our life". We may here 
add that Dante in the later years of this second Age 
of his, wrote his Inferno, which certainly caps the 
topmost of his genius. The other two Ages are 
called by him Senescence and Old-Age (senio), one 
of which only he entered but did not complete. A 
full chapter Dante devotes to this subject in his 
Convivio (IV. 24), chiefly if not wholly written 
when he was fresh from the reading of Cicero's 
De Senectute, which he specially mentions as one 
of his helpful and consolatory books after the 
death of Beatrice. Thus early we have the right 
to infer he had begun to periodize his and all life, 
wherein the biographer should not hesitate to take 
from the best teacher a lesson in his art. 

Such is the first Epoch which has necessarily 
to be filled out with the preliminary schooling of 
the adolescent so-called — ^the primary education 
whose chief function is to give to the pupil the 
transmitted means of further and higher develop- 
ment. At the same time he could hardly fail of 
some institutional training — especially in Church 
and State; papal Rome would implant her relig- 
ion and republican Florence her political instruc- 
tion, directly and indirectly. 

But at this point springs up a very menacing 
difficulty: there are practically no cotemporary 
accounts of our studious adolescent Dante, no doc- 
uments have been handed down the centuries to 
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record his early education. Young Dante himself 
says little about himself — still a little — except 
when he comes to dilate upon his love for Beatrice. 
His youthful passion-life is quite fully and very 
impressively set forth in his first book, the New 
Life (Vita Nuova), but that was by no means all, 
even of his juvenile biography. Hence results the 
opinion so often re-iterated by his army of exposi- 
tors, that Dante's educative years are irrecover- 
ably sunk in time's sea of oblivion. 

Such lack of formal documentary evidence for 
this Epoch must be acknowledged. Still there are 
ways of helping out the deficiency with other testi- 
mony. (1) We know a good deal about the gen- 
eral curriculum of primary education during the 
poet's time. Every man of any schooling had to 
go through the Trivium and Quadrivium, for 
''there was no other way". (2) Dante's scholarly 
attainments, as shown in his various writings, will 
not fail to point back to what he learned as a boy. 
His handling of Latin, for instance, shows an 
early drill in that tongue, whatever the arch- 
denier Scartazzini may say to the contrary. Then 
his habit of study and composition, so persistent 
throughout all his days in spite of manifold hin- 
drances, is naturally acquired in youth. (3) 
Finally, a number of his chance statements about 
other matters, throw light upon points of his 
boyhood's education. Of such passages altogether 
the most luminous and far-reaching in significance 
is the poet's account of his interview with his old 
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teacher, Brunetto Latini {Inf. XV.), whose *'dear, 
kind, paternal image remains fixed in my mem- 
ory, and now makes swell my hearf , for the best 
reason in the world, namely **thou didst teach me 
hour after hour how man eternizes himself (come 
Vuom s^eterna)." The very acme of pedagogy is 
this, verily the immortal work in all instruction, 
which the poet here celebrates as imparted to him 
by his teacher '*hour after hour'' during his 
pupilage. And the pupil has learned just that 
lesson above all others as time keeps demonstrat- 
ing still today, somewhat perchance even by this 
little writ of ours. 

With such materials, furnished or at least sug- 
gested largely by the poet himself, we shall en- 
deavor to reconstruct with some fullness this earl- 
iest, truly embryonic Epoch of his life, even if the 
work be anathematized in certain quarters as a 
fantastic or even perverted biography, hopelessly 
unscientific in its conception and execution, belong- 
ing to the realm of fiction rather than of fact. 

So much we may premise about his schooling 
through books and teachers. But during this 
same Epoch he was called to receive another sort 
of training, that which comes in the form of im- 
mediate personal experience. Profoundly educa- 
tive for the youth was his city's political problem 
of that time, which ran thus: Shall Florence be 
governed by itself or by some outside authority, 
which then threatened it from at least three sepa- 
rate directions? Thus the oncoming citizen was 
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getting his deepest and most lasting lesson in 
politics. 

But the really unique and creative part of 
his instruction during the present Epoch was 
that of Love, whose various stages are recorded 
in his above-mentioned book, the New-Life, truly 
an inner autobiography of that soul-experience 
which first made him distinctively Dante the poet, 
far transcending Dante the politician. Whereof 
somewhat will be set forth hereafter. But now 
let us start his life's overture. 

L 
Birth and Parentage. 

Dante Alighieri (name variously spelled) was 
bom in the latter part of May (still unsettled is 
the day), 1265 (the year also has been contested). 
Such little uncertainties hover about and bestreak 
with their cloudlets the greatest and most endur- 
ing certainty of the Thirteenth Century, namely, 
the birth of the World-Poet Dante. For even this 
our small book in its small way, as well as hun- 
dreds of other huger biographies and mountains of 
commentary, all testify to the immortal presence 
of the man through the ages. 

The stars were auspicious, according to the 
horoscope of Dante, for on his natal day the Sun 
was in the constellation of the Twins — a very 
favorable stellar conjunction as viewed by the 
astrology of the time. To this celestial blessing 
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may be added a terrestrial piece of good-luck for 
the poet's political party: the total defeat of King 
Manfred, supporter of the Ghibbeline cause, at 
Benevento in 1266, some months after Dante's 
birth. It may be that this decisive Guelfic victory 
was the reason of Dante's being bom in Florence, 
his Guelfic family or at least his gravid mother 
being permitted to return to the home-city. 

Of this mother the poet never speaks a word in 
all his writings, a neglect which has often been 
resented by man and woman. An allusion to her, 
or indeed a son's pious memento, has been tor- 
tured out of a single line of the Inferno (VIII. 
45) when Virgil kisses Dante for his brutal wrath, 
and exclaims: ** Blessed be the mother that bore 
thee!", in approval of an action which is itself 
infernal. We cannot believe that the poet thought 
of his mother when he wrote that; rather did it 
run off his lips as the formal repetition of a well- 
known passage of Scripture (Luke XI. 27.) out of 
his bible-saturated memory. So we turn away 
from any such filial offering. - 

Still we may catch a few far-off fitful gleams 
of Dante's mother and of her part in his destiny. 
At the start it is natural to query: did she ever 
have any premonition of her boy's genius? Boc- 
caccio, as a dutiful fabulist, recounts her dream 
just before her infant's birth: she appeared to rest 
** beneath a lofty laurel tree, in a green meadow, 
beside a clear spring", when her prodigy arrived. 
Soon he became a shepherd singing seemingly. 
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**who tried with all his might to reach the leaves 
of that laurel tree'', but he met with a mishap. 
Whereupon he rose transformed, ''no longer a 
man but a peacock'', when she awoke. In this 
fanciful fable may lie a shred of maternal pre- 
sentiment derived from the mother herself and 
transmitted through living tradition to Boccaccio, 
who was a cotemporary of Dante's sons and had 
seen Dante himself. Still we all have read that 
the mothers of Great Men already in old Greece 
long ago have had the habit of dreaming prophetic- 
ally before childbirth. And why not Dante's 
mother? 

The first name of this ** gentle lady" has come 
down to us — Bella or the Beautiful. Not so cer- 
tain but fairly probable is it that we know also 
the name of her father. Durante degP Abati (a 
Ghibeline family). So it is supposed that Dante 
gets his Christian name from his grandfather on 
his mother's side, doubtless through her initia- 
tive. The word Dante is thus taken to be a con- 
traction of Durante (Latin durare), that is, 
etymologically the endurer, not the giver (dare) 
which one might at first think. So we may couple 
our poet in title as well as in character with his 
great Greek prototype, the much-enduring Ulysses. 
And the further reflection rises that Dante's 
father, the Guelf , married a Ghibbeline wife, being 
imitated therein by Dante himself, who also took 
as help-mate a woman of the party opposed to 
him, not without many important consequences 
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hereafter to be specified. Indeed these political 
intermarriages of young people of different parties 
are not infrequent in Florentine history, having 
seemingly a socially remedial purpose. In a city 
which kept up such an orgy of partisan rancor 
and banishment, family and property might thus 
be partially saved from total wreckage, if either 
the husband or the wife belonged to the victors. 

It is of record that Bella died about 1278, when 
her boy, seemingly her only child, had waxed 
toward or to his thirteen years of age. At this 
time he must have been at school, engaged in his 
studies which she probably encouraged more than 
the father, who seems a rather prosy and plodding 
routinist, being fully occupied with his small busi- 
nesses of a notary. So we are led to think that 
Bella was truly the mother of the poet^s genius. 
The analogy of Goethe springs to mind, since Frau 
Aja bore not only her son's body but his original 
mental outfit as well, and also furnished him 
directly much of her own acquired poetical treas- 
ure of song and story. We hold, too, that Shake- 
speare owed to his mother, Mary Arden Shake- 
speare, both his unique spiritual endowment and 
his considerable education at the Stratford school. 
So we dare bring Dante's mother into line with 
the mothers of the two succeeding greatest poets 
of Europe — which fact may lure us to see in them 
all a common principle of the supreme poetic 
genius. 

And now while we are thus seeking to dive 
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down to the sources of Dante's genius, we shall 
take the liberty of imagining another contribution 
of his mother to his original equipment. One of 
the peculiarities of childhood is its first fondness 
for some folk-tale or Mythus, which seems almost 
inborn in its spirit. We believe, that early in life 
Dante felt a unique fascination for and his soul's 
kinship with the story of the Future State, along 
with which his whole life evolves into his complete 
self-expression. Naturally he first heard this story 
at his mother's knee, as she is ever the chosen 
depository of folk-lore for her children. Thus we 
may well conceive that Dante caught the primal 
gleam of the Mythus of the Apocalypse, which lay 
so innate in his own genius as well as in the 
consciousness of the Middle Ages, from maternal 
lips. We should add here that it is one of the 
chief merits of Longfellow 's Dante, that its author, 
with a true instinct of the poet for the poet, has 
made a collection of these apocalyptic legends 
which reveals them as the popular literature of 
Christendom, whereof the sovereign utterance and 
poetic transfiguration is the Divine Comedy. So 
we dare think that the little spark which kindled 
the first conception of Dante's poem fell from 
one of the many folk-tales of the Future State, 
and was warmed to lasting life in the tender un- 
forgettable tones of his mother's voice. Goethe 
has hinted some such germinal origin of his child- 
hood's interest in the Faust Mythus. 
But is there nothing to tell about Dante's father 
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whose name seems to have been Alighiero degP 
Alighieri (somewhat diversely lettered in different 
documents and books) ? We have a little bit more 
of cotemporary information about him than about 
the mother. He is designated in several writings 
as judex atque notarius by imperial authority; 
the judicial part of his duty could not have been 
very important, hence he is chiefly known as a 
notary. He is treated as a person of small conse- 
quence by his biographers; in fact there is some 
question about his character, if we are to believe 
an imputation contained in a sonnet of the time 
by Forese Donati, the not infallible glutton of 
Purgatory. Dante's father belonged to the party 
of the Ouelfs, which was supposed to have been in 
banishment from Florence at the date of his son's 
birth (1265) ; did his insignificance save him, as 
some maintain, or perchance his wife's relatives? 
But he too may have tasted of exile without his 
wife for a time, till the Guelfs returned to Flor- 
ence in 1266, after the battle of Benevento. 
Dante never mentions him, though one thinks that 
the poet might have given his parent some little 
nook of his Paradiso, where he puts so many other 
fameless, if not worthless, spirits. 

Perhaps the most important fact of the father's 
life was his death, which took place in 1283 when 
Dante was about eighteen, and when, it seems, he 
got possession of his share of the paternal estate, 
which may have furnished him with some fresh 
opportunities. There were, however, other heirs. 
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namely a widow (the father's second wife) and 
three children. Thus Dante became possessed of 
a step-mother whose name was Lapa Cialuffi, who 
in the course of a few years (less than four seem- 
ingly) had replenished the scant family with two 
daughters and also one son, Francesco; this son, 
otherwise quite negligible, is simply known to have 
survived his famous half-brother many years. One 
of these half-sisters called Tana has been supposed 
to be the sympathetic '*lady young and gentle who 
was connected with jne in nearest kinship'', men- 
tioned with much affection in the New Life (C. 
23). Both the mother Bella and the step-mother 
Lapa are named in a document of 1332 pertaining 
to the Alighieri family; Lapa then was still alive, 
eleven years after the decease of the poet, her 
stepson, which fact would seem to solve the doubt 
sometimes raised whether she was father Aligh- 
ieri 's first or second wife. 

Today's traveler in Florence can be still con- 
ducted to the house in which the poet is supposed 
to have been born, situated on a street now named 
after him (Via Dante Alighieri). The building 
lies in the heart of the ancient quarter not far 
from the huddled residences of the eminent fami- 
lies with which his fame is connected — Donati, 
Portinari, Cerchi, etc. The locality implies that 
Dante's people belonged at least to the gentility, 
though perhaps not to the nobility of the city. But 
the poet, though of aristocratic temper, thinks 
little of his old or recent kin, with the exception 
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of one instance in which he amply makes amends 
for his neglect of the rest of his blood. So we 
shall try to respond to Dante's own unique stress 
which he gives to his one greatest relative, by a 
special celebration of that hoary ancestor's heroic 
deed. 

II. 

The Great-Great-Grandpather. 

The poet, looking backward, has to mount up 
to his fourth progenitor before he can find a man 
of his lineage whom he can honor with distin- 
guished mention. And not only does he glorify 
his rather shadowy forbear with a passing eulogy, 
but makes him the subject of a poem quite long 
and laudatory, and even celestial. For right in 
the middle of his Paradiso he devotes three Cantos 
(XV, XVI, XVII) to this heroic or heroized ances- 
tor named Cacciaguida, a crusader who fell in 
battle against the Moslems, year 1147, somewhat 
more than a century and a half before the date 
of this poetic vision. So the poet sings quite a 
little epic in the very heart of his heavenly Jour- 
ney, making a musical interlude of more than five 
hundred lines if we include the starry prologue 
(end of Canto XIV), and the tender farewell epi- 
logue (beginning of Canto XVIII). A striking 
poetic monument it is to the acclaimed head of the 
whole family history, lauding him on the side of 
lofty self-sacrificing action. For a crusade over 
land and sea to Palestine in order to fight the 
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Infidel and win possession of the Holy Sepulcre, 
was in Dante's Century deemed the supreme ideal 
deed of devotion to the cause of Europe and of 
Christendom. And so Dante himself regarded it. 
Another point should not be omitted in this 
unique poetic eulogy. These luminous souls of 
Paradiso, while they keep enacting on the planet 
Mars a grand spectacular drama of the Cross for 
which they went to death, chant at the same time 
a vast celestial chorus as they fleet along in their 
places. So the ancestral hero is made a heavenly 
singer by his singing descendant here on earth. 
Nay more: Dante implies that Cacciaguida is spe- 
cially distinguished among that innumerable 
throng of choristers for his superior gift of song: 

Then moving and mingling among the 

other lights, 
The soul who had spoken me showed me 
What an artist he was mid the singers of 

Heaven. 

So we have to think that Dante, the poet, endows 
his supreme heroic ancestor, illustrious already 
through the deed, with his own distinctive poetic 
excellence, which he naturally exalts as the sov- 
ereign celestial gift just now giving proof of its 
divine inspiration. 

Moreover this great-great-grandfather, who tells 
so much about himself and Florence, deigns two 
lines to his wife, Dante's great-great-grandmother, 
who **came to me from the valley of the Po". 
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Consequently several cities of that Valley, finding 
her name Alighieri in their records, have laid 
claim to her origin, especially have Ferrara and 
Padua. But what seems to us of greater signifi- 
cance, is the decided likelihood that Teutonic blood 
flowed in her veins, since for six or even seven 
hundred years the Po Valley had been overrun by 
hordes of barbarians from the North, almost 
wholly German. The Goths came in several relays 
ending in the established reign of Theodoric the 
Ostrogoth; later rolled over the Alps the Lom- 
bards and took up their permanent abode in that 
region; the Franks with Charlemagne followed 
after and conquered the land, setting up and con- 
tinuing their own imperial sway till Dante's time. 
Thus Northern Italy became largely Germanic in 
blood and character. 

Moreover it was not the celebrated Cacciaguida 
but his wife who impressed permanently her name 
of Alighieri upon the family's descendants. This 
fact the husband himself tells to Dante in a brief 
line (XV, 138) : **And from her thy surname 
originated. ' ' The word Alighieri is doubtless Teu- 
tonic, and seems related to adelig (noble), though 
some etymologists derive it from the old German 
geir (spear), which curiously connects Dante's 
name with that of Shakespeare, or the Spear- 
shaker. A Latin derivation of it has likewise been 
maintained. Another bit of domestic history Cac- 
ciaguida here lets out, seemingly after some hesi- 
tation: **My son, thy great-grandfather, from 
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whom thy family is called, has been circling the 
first cornice of Mount Purgatory for more than a 
hundred years" {Par. XV. 91.). Dante for some 
reason withheld from us this piece of news about 
one of his ancestors, when he passed through and 
described that Purgatorial locality. The full name 
of this ancestor is not here given, but is known 
from other sources to be Alighiero degV Alighieri; 
so also Dante's own father was called, as has been 
already noted. 

Cacciaguida was bom in 1106, according to the 
most probable text (see Par, XVI. 38.), though 
another lection would throw it back to about 
1090. If these dates of his birth and death be 
correct (1106-1147) we have to infer that his wife 
Alighiera must have been left alone at home with 
two young sons whose names have been handed 
down (Preitenitto and Alighiero), and possibly 
with other unrecorded children. For the husband 
was necessarily absent from Florence while he 
prepared for and marched forth as a crusader 
under Conrad III, the German emperor who was 
leader and chief organiser of this second Crusadq, 
which started from Germany. Thither Caccia- 
guida probably repaired, being afterward dubbed 
a knight by the Emperor for his valiant service. 
The interest of these facts is that they call up 
vividly before us his consort Alighiera, who, in 
the absence of her husband doubtless lasting for 
years, and then after his death far away in a 
foreign land, is caring for and educating her and 
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his children. It is no wonder, then, that her 
descendants took her name both as praenomen and 
cognomen (two at least of them were called Ali- 
ghiero degl' Alighieri, Dante's father and great- 
grandfather) instead of that of Cacciaguida, which 
was assumed by none of his posterity, as far as 
we can find out, though of course some archeolo- 
gist may yet dig it up from mouldy archives. 

So we seek to restore some picture of the place 
and function of Dante's great-great-grandmother, 
whom the poet has hardly appreciated, as the 
strongest and most influential personality in the 
founding and perpetuation of his House. He 
ought to have put her into his Paradiso, perchance 
just here on this warrior planet of Mars, alongside 
her crusading husband, for she too in her sphere 
fought a campaign for the good, in which she was 
on the whole successful, while he in his final act 
was not, as the whole second Crusade turned out 
a calamitous failure. 

In this heroic epic of the soldier sung or at 
least enacted in a paradisaical environment, the 
reader cannot help thinking of Dante's own sol- 
diering at Campaldino, of which the special ac- 
count is to be rendered in a later chapter. But 
his military service was then devoted to the State, 
not to the Church, whose ideal continued to be 
in his time the recovery of the Holy Sepulcre. 
Still Dante mirrors a good deal of his warlike Self 
in this picture of his fighting ancestor Cacciaguida, 
who offers himself for what he deems a great insti- 
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tutional cause. Moreover the poet now takes occa- 
sion to contrast the old with the new Florence, 
giving to its recent women a special flagellation, 
though these Florentine women must have been 
only a few years since **the gentle Ladies'' of his 
chivalrous soft-hearted love story, the New Life. 
Still let us not forget how he has just here put to 
the fore his great-great-grandmother Alighiera, 
from whom as fountain head his own name prom- 
ises to stream down through all time ever-remem- 
berable. 

Thus Dante heroizes a remote ancestor as his 
worthy original, but there may be found working 
and wrestling in him far remoter and deeper 
origins than any known ancestral strain. Some- 
what of these most elemental undertones of the 
poet we may try to catch and to fix in writ for a 
few moments' perusal. 

IIL 
Dante's Ra^cial Substrates. 

Four primordial substrates or basic elements, 
as we glimpse them, can be discriminated and 
labeled racial, since they are traceable in the ulti- 
mate constitution of Dante's genius. They reach 
far back into the first sources of peoples, stocks, 
races, beyond clans, tribes, and even nations. 
Dante was of course Italian in nationality, but 
Italy had been for thousands of years a melting- 
pot of successively migrating and conquering races, 
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of which the chief ones have left their transmitted 
stamp or bias upon the poet and his poem. By 
observant and informed readers there will be 
found both in his character and in his work a 
Hebrew, a Greco-Latin, a Teutonic, and a Tuscan 
(or Etruscan) strain, all of which together go to 
make the general harmony as well as not a little 
of the special discord in his soul and in his song. 
Far away and even somewhat nebulous undoubt- 
edly seems this outreach for the first well-head of 
the poet 's being ; still a brief survey thereof seems 
in place just here as we look back to and beyond 
his ancestral beginnings. 

I. It will be at once remarked that two of these 
racial strains belong to the world's greatest move- 
ment of civilization, namely the Hebrew and the 
Classic or Greco-Roman. Moreover this strain in 
Dante was not native, not of his own stock, breed, 
or folk, but was cultural, acquired, derived from 
antecedent civilized peoples who had girdled the 
Mediterranean from hoar antiquity. Thus we 
must conceive Dante primordially as a new graft 
upon an old trunk, a young and fresh but origi- 
nally . barbarous sprout issuing with juicy green 
leaves from a decayed oak which has outlived 
itself. 

(1) The Hebrew contribution to Dante's spirit- 
ual outfit is perhaps the most prominent of all, 
having as its inspiring source the two Testaments, 
out of which has flowed a vast literature, and 
which have given rise to a mighty religious organi- 
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sation, the Church, and have built or rather re- 
built a new world called Christendom. This ele- 
ment which the poet very fully and intimately 
appropriated, will recur hereafter so often, and 
be looked at again under so many forms that it 
need not now be further unfolded. 

(2) The Greco-Roman contribution to himself, 
the Classic heathen, expressed still in its own 
ancient Latin tongue, the scholar Dante never 
lets his reader forget, since it had become so deeply 
ingrained with his thinking, feeling, and willing, 
that he came to deem himself a full-blooded 
Roman. Moreover if he gets his essential content 
largely from the Hebrew, his form or his art and 
even his speech are evolved out of the Classic 
world. 

The specially educational training of Dante's 
mind is undoubtedly to be sought in the Latin 
language with its literature and civilisation, which 
in turn were profoundly influenced by the Greek 
spirit. Dante, we repeat, regarded himself as a 
Roman or of Roman descent, which was but par- 
tially true of his intellect, not to speak of his 
physical origin. His schooling must have been 
conducted almost wholly in the Latin tongue and 
patterned after Latin pedagogy, with its drill in 
Latin composition ; his serious reading was mainly 
confined to Latin authors. But Dante was hardly 
Latin by birth, even if he was such in his formal 
education. 

II. We may now glance at the non-cultural. 
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native, elemental, and hence the more deeply orig- 
inal constituent of Dante's genius, whereof he was 
hardly conscious if we may judge by his failure to 
say anything about it in his writings. Here we 
have to grope down into his subliminal nether- 
world, and fetch to the surface for the reader's 
inspection two native strains underlying the most 
distinctive upbursts of his genius, and forming the 
ultimate substrate of his creative individuality. 
So we shall now take note of Dante's far-down, 
secretly throbbing Teutonic vein, and also of his 
farther-down and even more secretly lurking Tus- 
can vein sourced remotely in ancient Etruria, the 
home of a folk still mysterious in their writ and 
apocalyptic even in their graves. 

(1) The Teutonic element of Dante has been 
already met with in his name and in his genealogy ; 
but his Teutonism lies deeper, being observable in 
his character and in the form of his creativity. 
German material we often find inwoven through 
his work, and German peculiarities have here and 
there set their mark upon his style, even dominat- 
ing it at times. His Italian Hell has many a hint 
of the Northern Valhalla. The Hades of Homer 
and Virgil has no ice in it; whence did warm 
Southern Dante get his idea of a punitory Tophet 
of cold, except from the mythical undercurrent 
flowing down over the Alps from its frozen home- 
land in the North? 

Dante's disposition also reveals certain Teutonic 
traits, especially that of aristocratic pride sprung 
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of the attitude of the conqueror toward his con- 
quered subjects. In fact, the Italian aristocracy 
of the poet's time was largely of German blood, 
with German names slightly Italianized. We may 
think, too, in this German connection, of his inborn 
philosophic tendency. Then many a streak of 
Teutonic folk-lore can be discerned in his writings, 
the gift not of foreign culture but of native tradi- 
tion. The punishment through frost at the bot- 
tom of his Inferno, could hardly have been bom 
of his hot sunny Italy, but of the icy world. 
Really Dante's giants in his nether realm of fog 
and cold are not classic but rather those of Norse- 
land. Then his peculiar grotesqueness of style 
has certainly not the antique serenity but the 
Berseker fury and grimace of expression. And 
the much-stressed Gothicism of Dante is not Medi- 
terranean in form or spirit, but Transalpine, be- 
gotten originally not of sunland but of snowland. 
(2) The original Tuscan or Etruscan element 
working darkly but very deeply in Dante's under- 
life, yet at last upbursting and determining the 
whole content and achievement of his upper con- 
scious career, is not to be forgotten, as it usually 
is, in the record of the poet's racial endowments. 
The old Etruscans, like the old Egj^ptians, still 
survive in their cemeteries; they have won life 
everlasting just through death and burial, theirs 
is an entombed immortality. Their architectonic 
construction of the Future State is their greatest 
time-defying work, which the tourist to-day con- 
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templates with a kind of awe, rambling over the 
catacombed hill-sides of Tuscany and visiting its 
long-agone buried cities fixed still to a kind of 
living presence. Futurity must have been the 
realest Now to that ancient people dwelling there, 
who seemed to be enacting just here the life here- 
after with its judgment, punishment, reward — all 
of which are still to be seen pictured in their 
sepulcral habitations. Thus we may catch in these 
ancient Etruscan representations the embryonic 
foreshow of Tuscany 's two greatest sons, both of 
them artists of the Future State in their sovereign 
works — ^Dante and Michel Angelo. Perhaps we 
should add to these the third great Tuscan, the 
preacher Savonarola, whose trumpet-tones of com- 
ing damnation for the sinner are still heard re- 
echoing (in every revivalist) throughout Christen- 
dom, and proclaiming his form of the Mythus of 
the Apocalypse. 

In such fashion the Etruscan has made for him- 
self an enduring monument in his sepulchre; the 
worth and stress of all life lay for him in the 
after-life, which he sought not to cover, but to 
uncover just in the tomb. Hence that old folk of 
Etruria may be deemed the most apocalyptic of 
all the races, incarnating and making existent the 
very Mythus of the Ai)ocalypse, of which its 
greatest genius and revealer is to be this our Tus- 
can poet. Undoubtedly^ the Mythus of the Apoc- 
alypse belongs to all peoples and all ages, is truly 
universal, springing from the soul of humanity 
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itself; still it seemed to reach its unique culmina- 
tion in one people of one age, and they in the full- 
ness of time were able to evolve the supreme poetic 
genius who gave to this Mythus its highest expres- 
sion in song. 

So we try to throw a timid peep far backward 
into the dark abysm of Dante's racial origins, 
whereof we may catch, if we keep strict vigil, some 
few remote glimmerings both in his poems and in 
his personality. But let us now pass out of this 
twilight, though fleetly fascinating, and look at 
the youth himself for the purpose of tracing, even 
if with fitful illumination, his first step in edu- 
cation. 

IV. 

Dante as School-boy. 

The most acquisitive, alertly apperceptive time 
of the youth's whole life we have now to construe 
out of no specially given materials, for his text- 
books, his methods of study, and his teachers (ex- 
cept one hereafter to be mentioned) we know 
nothing about. Shall we, therefore, skip this most 
formative part of the boy's training, as do so many 
of his too easily satisfied biographers, adding their 
much-used excuse that they are not writing an 
imaginary biography, but the real thing itself and 
nothing else? Not at all, we answer. First we 
shall, accordingly, conceive this juvenile school- 
period of Dante to have ended with the death of 
his mother Bella (about 1278) when he was in 
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his fourteenth year, for such a sad catastrophe in 
the family is usually a turning-point to many 
changes, inner and outer, which would especially 
be felt by her only^ child, her adolescent son, in 
whom physical nature also is making at this time 
one of her great human transitions. Before this 
epochal turn the youth must have been going to 
school for some seven or eight years, according to 
the ordinary routine prescribed by the budding 
mind's own pedagogy. Thus his school-boyhood 
runs from about six to thirteen or fourteen. 

That Dante must have acquired at the proper 
age the primal instrumentalities of the world's 
culture he shows in all his writings afterward, 
even if we cannot spy him out in the work of such 
acquisition. Both of his earliest biographers bear 
testimony to his juvenile attainments. Says Boc- 
caccio, who certainly could have heard from living 
witnesses the account of Dante's studious school- 
days: ** Having already acquired the rudiments of 
education from his first boyhood, he applied him- 
self and all his time not to youthful lust and indo- 
lence, but to prolonged study of the liberal arts 
in his native city, so that he became well versed 
in them." To the same effect but with a slightly 
different turn, the Florentine secretary Bruni in 
the following century writes : ' ' To Dante was given 
a liberal education under teachers of letters during 
his boyhood, and thus young he gave sign of his 
great natural gifts." 

Undoubtedly these two earliest biographers. 
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while stressing the poet's youthful education, do 
not particularize how it was won, or of what it 
consisted. But in general we know from what 
flowed out of him in the after-time, that he had 
already tapped the stream of the age's culture, 
and made it, in its rudiments, his own. Indeed 
we dare say that he had taken his first lessons in 
what may be called the Mediterranean civilization, 
of which he became the completest individual ex- 
pression in poetry. This point let us elaborate a 
little. Into Dante's time, and we should add into 
Dante's young brain, came streaming out of the 
past two great spiritual currents wh\ph we may 
designate nationally as the Greco-Roman and the 
Hebrew, or racially as the Aryan and the Semitic, 
or continentally as the European and the Oriental. 
They originated and represented in Dante's age, 
the so-called medieval trends of the human mind, 
two different and at times mutually hostile ten- 
dencies, the secular and the religious, or, at their 
highest tension, the Heathen and the Christian. 

Now the interest of these two spiritual forms of 
the Past for us at the present moment is that, as 
they came sweeping down time, they entered the 
pupil Dante's schoolroom, and became his teachers, 
his real teachers because eternal. And these 
teachers of his we know and can tell something 
about, for they are with us yet; but those other 
temporary instructors of the boy, though faithful 
and even lovable, have been all swallowed down 
into time's resurrectionless maw of oblivion. So 
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of these two enduring teachers of Dant«, namcable 
and also fameable, let us tell a brief tale, for they 
belong deepfy to our theme. 

I. The Hebrew or religious constituent of 
Dante's world-training, originated in Asia, or more 
definitely, in the West- Asiatic portion of the Orien- 
tal continent and mind. Its chief cultural vehicle 
was a book, the Hebrew Bible composed of the 
Old and New Testaments, which were held to 
contain the true Divine Revelation to man, and 
which centered and kept alive the God-conscious- 
ness through all the ups and downs of the historic 
ages. 

Now Dante from early childhood had been as- 
similating in one way or other this Hebrew Bible, 
with its conception of the Universe and of the 
Providential government thereof, modified un- 
doubtedly by certain new conditions of his own 
Medieval period. For around this ancient Semitic 
writ had grown and gathered a vast body of work- 
ing energies for illustration, preservation and 
propagation — creed, ritual, ceremonies, festivals, 
priesthood, papacy — in fine the entire organized 
Church with its multifarious equipment. Dante's 
poem, indeed his whole spiritual being, presup- 
posed and also largely expressed this religious 
world, often called Christendom as distinct from 
Heathendom, especially from that of the Greco- 
Latin world, which, however, he is also to make 
his own. 

The foregoing Bible became in time Dante's 
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Great Book or Book of Books, whose doctrine and 
spirit he appropriated, till he had assimilated and 
reproduced what is its first and deepest content, 
namely its primordial Mythus. This tells not only 
of the terrestial human Fall, but likewise of the 
celestial divine Fall, that of Satan, therein seeking 
to image the original self-preservation of the All, 
a kind of self-estrangement of God himself from 
himself, resulting in the creation of man, who is 
then to return and restore the harmony of the Uni- 
verse and of its Creator. Many other particular 
wisdoms did Dante win from his Bible, but the uni- 
versal and truly creative thing there gained was 
that marvelous Mythus of the very Deity in his 
primeval soul-act of inner self-separation and 
outer world-genesis, flashed mythically to him and 
to all time from the first chapter of the Hebrew 
Bible. 

Now Dante's Bible was the so-called Vulgate, a 
Latin translation made about the close of the 
fourth century A. D. by Saint Jerome, who wished 
the people of that age to read the Holy Word in 
their vernacular. Its diction lies nearest to the 
Italian, the eldest and most favored daughter of 
Latin speech, though some philologers tell us that 
the Vulgate's language is more tinged with an 
African Latin than with any other provincial dia- 
lect of the Roman Empire. Thus in Dante's time 
the Vulgate was getting to sum up toward a thous- 
and years of age, being authorized and adopted as 
the Church's own tongue, which was then like- 
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wise secularly employed in law, science and 
business. 

Hence we may well think that Dante as school- 
boy learned Latin, almost though not quite, as if 
it were his mother-tongue, and moreover this popu- 
lar biblical Latin turned easily to Italian. For the 
speech of the Vulgate seems to have a different soul 
from the antique classical Latin, even when using 
the same words and inflections. Those old Fathers, 
Augustine and Jerome, converted not only the hea- 
then but their very idiom to Chrisitianity, making 
it more heartfelt, tender, and merciful, when com- 
pared with the strict, formal, regimented march 
of the style of Caesar and Tactitus, though these 
authors have their own decided differences from 
each other. Heathen Latin is in form and spirit 
legal and militaristic, as Rome herself was at her 
best, having as her chief function to put a lawless 
world under law, which she did doubless at times 
with a good deal of pitilessness, but which History 
acclaims to have been the minister to civilisation. 
Then what a difference between the earthly happi- 
ness of heathen lyrical Horace, and the celestial 
blessedness of the Church's Latin Hymns! The 
latter imparted their exaltation to Dante, who has 
preserved and glorified them in many a rapt pas- 
sage, especially of his Paradiso. 

II. Next we shall cast a glance at the second 
cultural strain or ingredient, that of Classic Hea- 
thendom, which the Florentine school-boy also 
takes up into his mental training. Indeed Virgil 
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and the Vulgate are the twinned souls whom the 
poet unites with l\imself for his Life-Journey, 
though the one ])e Heathen and the other Chris- 
tian. Both, however, employ a common tongue, 
the Latin, which thus becomes the medium and the 
mediation of their spirit's difference in the soul 
and work of Dante. The two grand streams of pri- 
mordial Mediterranean civilisation in its movement 
westward, the religious represented by the Hebrew 
and the secular represented by the Oreco-Roman, 
have flowed down out of antiquity, have entered 
the youth's school-room and become his ultimate 
trainers. 

The eminent Dantist, Doctor Edward Moore, 
has taken the trouble to count the number of 
quotations of the Vulgate which he finds in Dante : 
this tally runs up to five hundred. On the other 
hand Virgil is cited three hundred times, accord- 
ing to the same author, while Ovid has a hundred 
instances to his credit. Measured by such a test, 
it would seem that the Christian Word and the 
Heathen find an almost equal appeal in the poet. 

At this point we can enter young Dante's lesson, 
and there observe somewhat of his curriculum of 
study which was prescribed by the pedagogy of 
the time. First was the Trivium or course of 
three primary branches — Grammar, Dialectic, and 
Rhetoric. This was mainly instruction in lan- 
guage, which dealt with speech organized (Gram- 
mar), with speech in discussion, so much stressed 
in antiquity (Dialectic), and with speech in or- 
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dered composition both of oratory and writing, 
or spoken and written (Rhetoric). 

Next in line was the so-called Quadrivium or 
course of four studies, all of them more or less 
mathematic — ^Arithmetic, Geometry, Music and As- 
tronomy, each of which had both its theoretical 
and practical side. Doubtless this early training 
in mathematics was what helped to make Dante so 
number-loving even in his poetic ecstasies. 

The seven branches composing the Trivium and 
Quadrivium were called the seven Liberal Arts, 
giving an universal training without any special 
theological bias, initiating the school-boy into those 
two juvenile trainers and enfranchisers. Linguis- 
tics and Mathematics, both of which we shaU find 
deeply imbedded in Dante's spirit and in his work. 

We shall see later how he translates these seven 
studies, or the Liberal Arts,, to the Heavens, 
where they are represented by or embodied in the 
seven planets, which play such an exalted and 
ever-ascending part in the Paradiso (see Convivio 
II. 14.). A subtle connection the poet tries to find 
between these terrestial sciences or illuminations, 
in which he is hereafter to place souls shining and 
beatified. 

Still these seven Liberal Arts are not the highest 
of Earth's intelligences, and correspondingly not 
the supreme of Heaven's. Beyond Trivium and 
Quadrivium lie, according to Dante, three other 
loftier knowledges — ^Physics and Metaphysics 
(Philosophy), Ethics (the Virtues), and Theology 
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(the Divine Science). All of these Dante had 
dipped into more or less at the University after his 
school-boyhood. So they too are to make a heav- 
enly ascension above the unfixed Planets, and be- 
come enthroned in the three highest celestial circles 
— the Fixed Stars, the Primum Mobile, and the 
Empyrean. 

Thus the Trivium and Quadrivium of Dante's 
primary school went with him not only through 
life, but also up to Heaven. From passages of the 
Comrivio, (or Convito,) both spellings being allow- 
able, where these matters are treated at some 
length, we may reconstruct this part of his early 
education, as well as observe its abiding influence. 

In such wise we are to become acquainted with 
the poet's two chief teachers, the secular and the 
religious, both present and dominating that little 
Florentine schooi, wherever might be the place 
and whoever the assistants. The school-room may 
have been located '*in the church of Santa Maria 
Novella", and the teachers may have been ** Dom- 
inican Monks": Time has obliterated the indi- 
vidual names, but has preserved what was im- 
parted there to one pupil at least. But no Greek 
could have been taught to the boy, as the man 
afterwards showed himself ignorant of that tongue. 
The Italian vernacular, which Dante himself 
largely re-moulded and standardized for all Italy 
and the future, was probably not touched upon 
in this early instruction, except for needed per- 
sonal conversation. 
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Naturally one asks about the poetry which the 
forthcoming genius of song may have studied and 
assimilated during this juvenile schooling. We 
can be sure that he now becomes acquainted with 
the two Latin poets who will hereafter most pro- 
foundly influence him in his poetic development. 
These are Virgil and Ovid, into whose imaginative 
world the bright school-boy is now initiated with 
the bright school-boy's immediate appreciation and 
tendency to imitate what grips him strongly. This 
is his first stage, which we may call the apprecia- 
tive and assimilative. But his advancing creative 
soul will not rest merely in such a receptive atti- 
tude ; both Virgil and Ovid he will not only trans- 
late but transmute through himself into a new 
world-order. As we shall see later, he is going to 
make of Virgil not simply a version but a con- 
version. Even more thoroughly and grandly trans- 
formative is the treatment of Ovid's ''Metamor- 
phoses", which main work of the old Roman poet 
Dante metamorphoses over again far more deeply 
and impressively than was possible to the Heathen 
consciousness. This Dantesque re-transformation 
of the Ovidian transformations, which portrays so 
strikingly the Classic demonized into the Gro- 
tesque, is the grand artistic and likewise ethical 
characteristic of the poet's Inferno, whereon some- 
thing more will be said when we get there. 

Between these two Roman poets and Dante lay 
some thirteen centuries, during which a mighty 
spiritual transformation of the world had taken 
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place, and this universal transformation can be 
rightly reproduced only by an art and artist, by 
a poetry and poet, sympathetically transforming 
himself and his age in like manner. Such is Dante, 
and such he knows himself, being **transmutable 
through all guises'', to use words of his own terse 
self -description when he had later become fully 
self-aware. 

During the same long stride of the centuries 
sweeping from the Roman to the Medieval time- 
limit, a great political transformation had also come 
about, which deeply involved Dante in its ups and 
downs — it was the change from the one imperial 
City-State of Rome over-ruling and unifying all 
strifeful difference of politics by her arms and law, 
to the many ever-separative clashing City-States 
of Dante's Italy. Among his other numerous be- 
comings, Dante is also to become a politician. 
So now he is to take instruction both by precept 
and example from a teacher, cultural and political, 
whom he has linked inseparably to his name for 
good and ill report. 

V. 

Dante's Teacher. 

Not simply one of his teachers, but his one 
teacher, if we give due validity to the stress which 
Dante himself has singled out, named, and lauded 
Brunetto Latini (sometimes spelt Latino) who 
''taught me how man eternizes himself'*. No 
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Other instructor of his, or professor, or school or 
university has he celebrated in all his writ, though 
he must have had to do with many: which fact 
makes his somewhat long and very appreciative 
eulogy of this his one memorable teacher the more 
impressive and significant. The inquiring reader, 
naturally asks, what is the meaning of it all, and 
who is this Ser Brunetto? 

Several important facts about him time has been 
so good as to hand down to us despite the half 
dozen intervening centuries, though of his particu- 
lar relations to his famous pupil the documents 
hardly whisper a word, aside from the latter 's far- 
sounding paean out of the Inferno already cited. 
Hence it comes that here again, as so often in this 
biography, we have to construe from the necessi- 
ties or even probabilities of the case, what were 
the happenings between them, and what lessons the 
great instructor imparted to his gi'eater pupiL 

It is generally agreed that Ser Brunetto (so we 
may name the master affectionately in imitation 
of his pupil) passed away in 1294, when Dante, 
being twenty-nine years old, had already written 
his first book, (The New-Life), and had recently 
got married (to Gemma Donati), and was about 
to enter Florentine politics in a practical way 
(becoming a member of a guild). Thus the young 
man, hitherto devoted mainly to study and to love, 
was moving over into active institutional life, for 
which his teacher, who had already achieved a 
considerable public career in Florence, had doubt- 
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less given him some push as well as preparation. 

The time of Ser Brunetto's birth is more doubt- 
ful than that of his death. I find in my good biog- 
raphers no less than three separate dates, each a 
decade apart and all conjectural, 1210, 1220, and 
1230, assigned as his birth-year. Perhaps of no 
great consequence, for the really important events 
of his life occured in the latter half of it, say from 
1260 to 1294 ; and whatever his age, he appears al- 
ways to have been equal to the occasion. Still 1220 
seems to us the most likely, and for that year we 
shall cast our rather luke-warm vote, along with 
learned and level-headed Philalethes and others. 
Note then, that Ser Brunetto from about his 
fiftieth year could have seen and conversed with 
the young Dante off and on for quite a quarter of 
a century, who thus took a long and unique course 
from his Socratic master. 

Is there still a way of finding out any details of 
that course aside from the lofty but rather vague 
generalities already hinted? What lore do we 
know was in possession of the teacher to give, of 
which the pupil afterwards showed signs of having 
gained the knowledge? Some items in answer to 
the question we may sleuth out and set down. 

The first important fact in Latini's career, as 
far as this has come to light, tells how he was one 
of the Guelfic ambassadors whom his city and 
party early in 1260 sent to Alphonso of Castile, 
then the emperor-elect of Germany or one of them, 
(for there were at least a couple), to implore that 
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monarch's aid against Manfred, the Ghibbeline 
leader of Southern Italy, who was in those days 
threatening Florence and the Tuscan Guelfs gen- 
erally. But while Latini was on this business in 
Spain, the battle of Montaperti was fought (Sept. 
4, 1260), with decisive victory for the Ghibbelines 
under Farinata degP Uberti, with whom Dante 
has a characteristic revealing dialogue in the In- 
ferno. The immediate political result of this battle 
was the flight of the leading Guelfs from Florence 
and indeed from Tuscany, in which catastrophe 
Dante did not now have to share, for he was not 
yet bom. But Ser Brunetto, having on his return 
gotten as far as the vale of Roncesvalles famed for 
the story of Charlemagne and Boland, heard the 
bad news from home, and found that he dared not 
go back to Italy. So he turned aside and went to 
France, reaching finally Paris where he stayed in 
exile several years, at least till after the battle of 
Benevento (1266) in which the Ghibbeline leader 
Manfred was defeated and slain, so that the 
Guelfs could come back to Florence and their other 
Tuscan abodes. 

Accordingly about 1269-70, Ser Brunetto re- 
turned to his Florentine home after an absence of 
nearly ten years, which absence however, had been 
filled with many new experiences abroad, and with 
considerable literary activity. It would seem that 
he must have planned and for the most part writ- 
ten his two chief still existent books in his exile — 
the one in Italian (II Tesoretto) and the other in 
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French (Le Tr&or). But that which we may 
specially emphasise for the sake of his pupil, is 
that Ser Brunetto now had the leisure and the op- 
portunity not only to learn but also to speak the 
two fresh-minted Bomance languages of France, 
the Langue d'oil and the Langue d'oc, in addition 
to his own Langue de si (Italian). He could also 
examine their nascent literatures, both of which 
had a deep affinity with Brunetto 's native Italian, 
which was also then budding into its early verse 
and prose. Thus Dante won the chance of learn- 
ing not only from books but also from the living 
voice of his well-equipped master, the nature and 
worth of two leading dialects cognate with his own 
Tuscan. Such knowledge he will find of the high- 
est value to him when he comes to select the best 
linguistic vehicle for his great poem. In fact he 
was led to write a book of his own {De Vulgari 
Eloquentia) upon these various Bomance idioms, 
which were then springing up everywhere like 
mushrooms from decaying Latin Europe, and from 
which the spirit of the age was already making 
some choice for the future of letters. Dante's deep 
abiding interest in the Romance dialects, which 
constituted really the chief philological and literary 
problem of the time, received both stimulus and 
material from his teacher's travel and long stay in 
both the Frances, Northern and Southern — ^all 
Gaul being then divided into two tongues and two 
literatures. 

So again, at the age of fifty, as we tally his 
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years, Ser Brunetto is back in Florence and starts 
life anew, making of it henceforth a considerable 
success, for he raises himself to much greater 
importance and fame than he had ever won during 
his previous half century of existence. He is 
called by an old authority a notary and attorney : 
thus his vocation is the same as that of Dante's 
father, Alighiero degl' Alighieri, who must have 
been well acquainted and friendly with him — ^both 
being of the same political party, both having suf- 
fered in a common cause, one certainly and the 
other probably having been expatriated after fatal 
Montaperti. But now they are both back on one 
spot again, since they are employed in a single 
locality of the town ; their professional duties com- 
pelling them to stay about the civic building known 
as the Signoria, where the public business is 
mainly transacted. 

Now the most interesting image we can form of 
this group hovers about a wee germinating per- 
sonajity some five years old in 1270, whom Ser 
Brunetto must have seen toddling alongside his 
papa at times on the Public Square, which fronts 
the Palazzo Publico where everybody could meet 
everybody. This youngster was none other than 
laddie Dante Alighieri, as yet the only son of his 
father, and bright-eyed enough to attract the in- 
terest of the bom pedagogue, which trait we hold 
to be Latini's deepest and worthiest. So we may 
suppose; but be this as it may, there can be no 
doubt, that sometime during these youthful years 
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'*the dear, benign, paternal figure*' of the teacher 
must have become stamped forever upon the pu- 
pil's mind, judging by the enduring copy of it in 
his book. The special place and method of this in- 
struction are not told, but it was evidently not 
that of the ordinary church-school ; it seems to have 
been imparted *'hour by hour" in regular lessons 
(still called in German Stunden). As the boy 
matured rapidly and early, such lessons naturally 
came to be like those which Socrates gave to the 
Athenian youth, wholly informal and conversa- 
tional. We must not forget that this intellectual 
intercourse between the master and his pupil ex- 
tended over many ripening years tiU the death 
of Ser Brunetto (1294). 

And what were the subjects? Prom Latini's 
two books already mentioned, we can see the wide 
range of his erudition, which certainly came into 
play with his scholar. Then the account of his 
travels could not fail to be attractive and profit- 
able to his young and eager listener. Mor^ver 
he was particularly interested in the new poetry 
which had already flowered in France and was 
budding in Italy — Ser Brunetto being a rattling 
versifier himself, though not much of a poet. The 
similarity between the beginning of his rhymed 
Tesoretto and the opening lines of Dante's In- 
ferno has often been remarked, and it is not too 
much to say that the one suggested the other, dif- 
ferent as they are in poetic essence and in verbal 
power. Both poets describe themselves as going 
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astray in a wood where they have visions which 
bring before them spirit shapes out of the beyond. 
Each gets as his helper the ghost of an old Roman 
poet — Dante's is the moral Virgil, while Brunetto's 
is the unmoral Ovid. And so many other little 
turns . of thought, of language, and of erudition 
seem to throw out hints for the coming poet who 
is now serving his apprenticeship to his best living 
master. 

Such was somewhat of the theoretical instruc- 
tion which Dante received from his wise old Flor- 
entine Socrates. But Ser Brunetto was also a 
practical man versed in the politics of his city and 
time, and elevated to a high official position, noth- 
ing less than the secretaryship of the Florentine 
Republic in his later years. He could hardly help 
initiating his intently hearkening pupil into the 
views and methods of the parties of the time, and 
would on occasion take the young man to political 
meetings, at which could be seen and heard the 
leaders of the city discussing her policy. In other 
words, Dante, naturally more speculative than 
active, was diverted for a while into becoming an 
incipient Florentine politician through his dear 
teacher and examplar Ser Brunetto, a political 
thinker and doer. Diverted, not perverted, we 
say ; for he had to have just that practical experi- 
ence of his own townsfolk before he could greatly 
write his great poem. 

An old chronicler of Florence, John Villani, who 
doubtless knew his city's secretary in person, thus 
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puts him on record (VIII, 10) : **A worthy citi- 
zen died in Florence (1594) whose name was Bru- 
netto Latini, a great philosopher and supreme mas- 
ter of rhetoric, both in the art of speaking and in 
writing well. . . . Also the author of several 
good and useful books. . . . We have made 
mention of him because he was the beginner and 
trainer for refining the Florentines, and for mak- 
ing them skillful in oratory, and in conducting our 
republic according to political science. . 
He was the secretary of our commune. *' This ac- 
count presents distinctly the two emphatic and 
often contradictory gifts of the notable pedagogue, 
his theory and his practice, both of which he im- 
parts to his all-assimilating pupil. 

It must be confessed that Ser Brunetto has met 
with very neglectful treatment from the pens of 
Dante's biographers, who quite generally dismiss 
him as having little or no significance in the life 
of the poet. Some of them go so far as to declare 
that he cannot be proved to be in any sense a 
teacher of Dante, ''for lack of documents.*' Yet 
with both strong will and deep feeling the poet 
says to him down there in Hell's heat which had 
baked his face: ''You taught me (m'insegnch 
vate)'% particularising even the manner "hour by 
hour" (ad or a ad or a), and focusing all into the 
one eternal sentence {come Vuom s^eterna). No 
documentary utterance could be more explicit or 
indeed more tensely heart-throbbed than this in- 
terview (Inf. XV.) between the beloved teacher 
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and the taught. Other passages from the same 
book give a similar suggestion of the long and soul- 
intertwined relation of each to each. 

That the master appreciated the genius of his 
pupil is indicated in his prophecy: '*Thou shalt 
not fail of the port of glory, if I foresaw aright 
when I was alive. '* And the old affectionate 
teacher from beyond deplores his own early death, 
though he was seventy-four (possibly eighty-four) 
years old when he died, because he could no longer 
speak cheer to the struggling young author 
''against that ungrateful malignant people'' who 
had banished that pupil and condemned him to 
death. So the friendly shade regrets: **And if I 
had not passed away so soon, I would have given 
thee support and comfort in thy work." A pa- 
thetic longing for immortality sighs out of his last 
request to his pupil: **Be commended to thee my 
book Tesoro (Treasure) in which I still live: more 
I ask not.'* To all which we may here append 
Dante's warm avowal: *'How great my gratitude 
to thee beseems my tongue to acknowledge as long 
as I am alive" {Inf. XV. 86). 

But now for the stunning counterstroke. This 
beloved and loving teacher to whom Dante con- 
fesses he owes so much, really the essence of his 
life's best achievement, his very immortality, he 
whelms down into one of the three lowest circles 
of Inferno for what he calls ''a sin against Na- 
ture". Such is Dante's deed here: does it not vio- 
late every sense of honor, of gratitude, and even 
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of justice? Is there any equivalency between the 
guilt and the penalty? Says the excellent and 
learned Dean Plumptre in a note to his trans- 
lation of the Divine Comedy (Vol. L p. 75) : '*0f 
all the names with which we meet in Dante's Hell, 
this is probably that which we are most pained to 
find there. . . . Could not the poet, we are 
tempted to ask, have spared us this? What im- 
pelled him to so fierce a condemnation, for which 
no writer save Dante gives warrant?'* Thereupon 
the worthy but suffering churchman seeks to con- 
sole himself with an answer which is really no 
answer. 

So our Ser Brunetto, *' gentle, benignant, pa- 
ternal" in word and deed, is furiously damned by 
his supposedly just and grateful pupil, certainly 
with small congruence between his sin and its 
punishment. Surely secretary of state Brunetto 
Latini could not have lived a degenerate wastrel, 
but as a whole his life was that of a philosopher 
imparting his best to others, till he reached the 
good old age of seventy-four (some say eighty- 
four), having been entrusted with the highest dig- 
nities of the Florentine republic. Again one 
queries: why does the poet inflict this torturing 
horror upon his greatest human benefactor, and 
therewith upon his best-disposed reader? 

It is true that Ser Brunetto writes himself down 
in one of his books (that jingling Tesoretto) as be- 
ing regarded * * somewhat of a worldling ' ' ; that is, 
other people, probably the more religious, look 
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on him in that way. The original Italian distich 
runs: 

Che sai che siam tenuti 
Un poco mondanetti. 

Of course the difference of opinion turns upon the 
meaning of mondanetti which, as it stands, sig- 
nifies hardly more than worldly-minded in contrast 
with churchly-minded. Now Ser Brunetto undis- 
guisedly leans more to the secular than to the 
religious way of life, though he by no means re- 
nounces the latter ; his culture is more Classic than 
Christian, though both are conjoined in him and 
after a manner harmonized; he would probably 
put stress upon the secular side of education 
against the clerics — a perennial conflict, inasmuch 
as the crusade for religious control of school 
training is still going on today among us with good 
men, perhaps the majority, opposing. A similar 
word is used by Goethe when he calls himself a 
world-child (Weltkind) and flings off a distich 
humorous like Latini's: 

Prophete rechts, prophete links, 
Das Weltkind in der Mitte. 

And here we cannot help citing another famous 
epigram by Goethe, which proclaims that man's 
chief object in life is to eternize himself, in deepest 
accord with Latini's work of instruction according 
to Dante: 

Uns zu verewigen 

Sind wir ja da. 
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But in whatever light or darkness we look at 
this bantering diminutive {mondanetti) jingled by 
Ser Brunetto, there can be no question about the 
intent of the hideously unsavory words welling up 
from Dante's thunderous lines. Let there be no 
defence, no excuse, no sophistication of higher 
motives: the poet, being here in the Inferno and 
describing it, becomes what it is, he makes himself 
infernal in the deed and in the writ. Thus he 
realizes himself by means of his art, and causes us, 
his readers, on our side to realize also his Hellish 
transformation in passing through Hell, so that he 
turns for the nonce to one of his own demons, per- 
haps the chief of them, in portraying their Pan- 
demonium. Is not that the triumph, even if dia- 
bolic, of his Genius? And not only himself but 
those who read his words he flings pitilessly to 
sulphurous torment. Even the pious churchman, 
the Dean of Wells, Doctor Plumptre, in translating 
the passage, confesses, as we understand him, to a 
kind of infernal torture, a Hell-pain inflicted by 
the demonized Muse of the poet. Such in our view 
is the underlying psychology of this scene and 
indeed of the entire Inferno, as will be unfolded 
more fully when we enter **the realm of dolors". 

Still let us not be so disgusted at this nauseous 
Episode, that we fail to emphasize the very sig- 
nificant part which Brunetto Latini took in the 
education of Dante, according to the latter 's own 
testimony written many years after the teacher's 
decease. And it is likely, though not of record, 
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that the philosophic pedagogue added his urge to 
the youlh's next educational stride, whereof it is 
in order here to give some reckoning. 

VI. 

Dante at the University. 

The well-disposed reader will now find a fresh 
relief, we hope, and a new pleasure in returning 
to our Florentine school-boy who, when we last saw 
him, had completed his primary course on those 
two lines before mentioned, the Trivium and the 
Quadrivium, and is now preparing to push a new 
step ahead. Accordingly the question fronts us, 
what studies is he to take up next in the natural 
order of his mental evolution? Already the me- 
dieval University had arisen not only in Italy but 
over Europe, and was thriving with new-bom 
vigor. In the neighborhood of Florence, only a 
few hours' journey to the North-East, lay the city 
of Bologna, where a famous University was flour- 
ishing in Dante's time, reputed by some *o*iters 
to be the greatest of that age, with some ten or 
twelve thousand students from all quarters of the 
globe. We can well understand how the nearness 
of such a vast opportunity must have electrified 
young Dante's ardent soul with the ambition to 
make complete his well-begun education. He was 
now, let us say, fourteen or fifteen years old, the 
time when the adolescent starts to reach out for his 
higher self, and will break loose from his previous 
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restraints of school and home. So we dare con- 
strue Dante's present inner thrill of aspiration, 
which the University alone could rouse and fulfil 
with its larger training. And there can be little 
doubt that his **dear, benignant, paternal" teacher 
and adviser urged him to move forward in the 
same but loftier direction. For Ser Brunetto had 
himself experienced the worth of such a discipline, 
as we see by his books, as well as the value of asso- 
ciation with the most learned men of the world. 

Indeed other friends and acquaintances by their 
encouragement must have spurred the youth on to 
take deeper draughts of the lore of which he had 
as yet only sipped. For everything indicates that 
Dante was a precocious lad, and could not heliJ 
being recognized as such by the people around 
him, who are always interested in the brightest 
boy of the town, and are not slow in finding him 
out and urging him on. Thus by the time he had 
finished his earlier schooling, he was a marked 
youth for his ability and attainments, who ought 
now to go, everybody said, to the University. 
Moreover during these receptive years Dante had 
become deeply ingrown with his town, being at- 
tached to it by a far stronger tie than any which 
he will ever show toward parents, relatives, 
friends or any human being except Beatrice. His 
utterance of love for his Florentine birth-place, 
as well as of hate against it, which in his soul is 
love's counterstroke, are the most poignant in his 
poem. He seems to have felt even from boyhood, 
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that his dear Florence contained a creative gift in 
herself kindred with his own, and therein had be- 
come wedded to his spirit's ultimate destiny. She 
was, indeed, as her history has amply shown, the 
literary and artistic young Qenius of Italy, and of 
Europe too, at that period. Married to his Lady 
Florence, Dante was far more deeply, if we may 
judge by the mighty vehemence of his passionate 
outbursts concerning her, than to his wife Gemma 
Donati, for whom he never deigned even a little 
love madrigal, as far as time has let us listen. 

Another ground for his present breaking of 
home ties and going abroad may be ruminated. 
Already it has been recorded that Dante's mother 
Bella died when her son was toward fourteen 
(1278). It is passably documented that Dante's 
father soon took his second wife, Lapa, who thus 
became the youth's step-mother, and who also 
plumped into the family three infants in rapid 
succession. It is nowhere said, but it is reasonable 
to suppose that the ambitious student would now 
be more willing than ever to hie away to the Uni- 
versity from the domestic hearth, in pursuit of the 
larger learning. Not that he could not get along 
with his step-mother, and would not rock the cradle 
for her crying babes; but anyhow such an en- 
vironment is known to be not the most auspicious 
for philosophic study, which seems now to be the 
young aspirer's goal. Moreover Bologna was not 
far away, so that he coidd easily return home even 
on foot, if there should arise the occasion. 
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We have already intimated our opinion that in 
near-by Bologna was the first University attended 
by Dante, though later he may have gone to others. 
Tradition has handed down several such higher 
institutions of learning in which he may have 
studied a while — for ^example Padua in Italy, 
Paris in France, and even Oxford in England. Let 
these pass for the present, as now our task is to 
concentrate upon Bologna, and to catch some 
glimpse of what the poet may have won there to 
help him on his future Life-Journey. For our 
guidance, Boccaccio in his Life of Dante has left 
some hints which may be expanded. 

So when about fifteen, young Dante becomes a 
University student and starts to work. Bologna 
at this time was specially eminent in philosophy, 
medicine, law; significant traces of these sciences 
we shall find throughout his later writings. Par- 
ticularly he must have gotten well acquainted with 
the new locality and its people; he speaks of its 
unique pickling pit (salse) for criminals, and of 
its lofty leaning tower (Carisenda) as it seems to 
bend down against the winds. But to our sur- 
, prise the boy comes to know the scandals of the 
land, of which the sale of the fair Ghisola by her 
brother is a sample {Inf, XVIII, 55). Indeed he 
appears to brand the whole population of Bologna 
as panders — a civic demoralization intensified by 
the presence of so many unhomed students. Much 
addicted to the white slave traffic is this town: so 
it is stigmatized by an old commentator, Benve- 
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nuto da Imola, who gave lectures there. This 
Bolognese underworld the later poet of Inferno 
will not fail to precipitate into its fitting circle of 
Hell, in accord with his present experience. 

Another very important item now won for his 
future achievement is his knowledge of the Bo- 
lognese dialect, which he extended afterwards to a 
detailed study of all the Italian dialects sprouting 
out of the aged Latin trunk at present getting de- 
cayed and hollow. And at Bologna, with students 
from every nook of Italy, he would find his best 
opportunity and spur to such a study. For he 
already had the instinct, if not the full conscious- 
ness, of his great destiny, foreglimpsing that he 
was to select and to make mature and everlasting 
one of these callow transient idioms, by putting 
into it his own enduring work and personality. 
What were some of his preparatory investigations 
we may see by his special treatise written later in 
Latin {De Vulgari Eloquentia, or Eloquio, both 
forms equally usable). For Dante had to create 
or at least to recreate his poetic language, re-form- 
ing the crude material of speech into the perfect 
vehicle of his varied and mighty utterance. Doubt- 
less it was to his advantage that he found his lin- 
guistic substance still young and plastic, not yet 
hardened into an old traditional literature, as was 
the Latin tongue, which he therefore rejected for 
his supreme self-expression, in spite of the time's 
and his own prejudice. Herein again he must have 
received suggestions from Ser Brunetto, who, bo- 
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side his own Tuscan, had gained a good deal of 
experience through his travels from the two Roman 
dialects of France, in one of which he composed a 
considerable book (Le Tresor). So we may con- 
ceive the young Dante taking his student trips 
over the Bolognese territory, and listening with 
delight to its native folk-speech and folk-song, as 
did in more recent times young Goethe touring 
about Elsass, and Sir Walter Scott chasing down 
popular ballads through old Scotia's glens. 

With the New Poetry already peeping forth in 
various parts of Italy, Dante must have won some 
intimacies at Bologna. To the works of Guido 
Guinicelli, a famous Bolognese poet recently de- 
ceased (1276), he became much devoted, exalting 
him by lofty titles as '*the greatest'* in De YuV- 
gari Eloquentia (1:15), and *'the noble poet" in 
the Convivio (IV. 20), and afterwards introducing 
him twice, though with admiration somewhat tar- 
nished, in the Purgaiorio : which latter fact seems 
to indicate that the first youthful enthusiasm had 
quieted down in the ageing Dante. Still the blos- 
soming singer found sympathetic sunshine at Bo- 
logna during these years, and could not help start- 
ing to compose after Guinicelli, some boyish love- 
sonnets to his absent Beatrice, who had already, 
when he was only nine years old, taken permanent 
lodgment in his heart and imagination. It is true 
that no such verse of his juvenile Muse has been 
preserved, but a still existent echo of it may be 
heard in the first sonnet of his New Life, of which 
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love-book the due word will be spoken when its 
moment strikes. 

There is in existence a cotemporary document 
dated 1283 which speaks of Dante selling a piece 
of proi)erty *'as the heir of his father, the late 
Alighieri of the city-ward (populo) of San Mar- 
tino del Vescovo''; thus are named specially the 
man and his locality. Hence it is inferred that 
Dante's father died about 1282-3, and that the soi^ 
closed his University career at this time, being 
eighteen years old, and having passed some three 
or four years at Bologna. He seems to have come 
home to administer the parental estate for himself 
and doubtless for the widow (his step-mother) and 
her children, since he had just become of age, ac- 
cording to the old Florentine law. Such we con- 
strue to have been our poet's first University 
course, quite neglected and discredited by recent 
biographers, though filling a very momentous gap 
in his spiritual history. Still the best as well as 
the most authentic record of this part of Dante's 
education has been happily handed down by the 
poet's earliest life-writer, the much-discounted 
Boccaccio, whose very words, here too brief though 
elsewhere often too profuse, we may well ponder. 
Says he: **The first elements of education he 
(Dante) got in his native city ; and thence as to a 
place more abounding in such intellectual food, he 
repaired to Bologna; and, when already verging 
toward age, he went to Paris". This hints the 
right order, the successive times (boyhood, youth, 
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age) and the exact places (Florence, Bologna, 
Paris) of his purely educative training. 

In this same year (1283) breaks forth another 
stream of experience, the strongest and deepest of 
the poet's whole life, of which he under his own 
name has f umishd the record, thus handing down 
to us a short but very colorful fragment of his 
autobiography (his New Life), the first little 
crumb of which we shall now take pleasure in 
serving to our docile reader. 

VIL 
Dante and Beatrice (I). 

A little crumb, did we say? Yet overfull is it 
of great meaning and fame: the world-love (we 
may call it) of a girl-soul, Beatrice, now starts its 
overture, most celebrated of all loves in world- 
literature, with the possible exception of Helen's 
and Cleopatra's. So we strike the first note of 
this universal love-song, which sings through the 
heart of Dante's whole biography till its musical 
close in his final Canto of Paradise. 

Accordingly the most lasting, and on the whole 
the most fascinating part which the poet both 
plays and composes in his Divine Comedy, may be 
designated thus: Dante the lover. Through his 
entire Life-Journey, almost from dawning con- 
sciousness till his ascension to and through the 
Paradiso, does his love-drama with Beatrice inter- 
wind over and under, taking many elusive turns 
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and transformations which his biographer has to 
sleuth after him and bring to light, as far as may 
be. In this chase we have again to recall the poet's 
telling description of himself as **transmutable 
through all guises" and disguises. On other lines 
this his unique power of self-transformation causes 
no little wonderment; but his love-metamorphoses 
show the subtlest and most characteristic workings 
of his soul-world. 

In the present section, accordingly, we shall 
start the overture to the story of Dante and 
Beatrice, who indeed have already of themselves 
started to pair themselves forever in the ninth year 
of their childhood, as the poet himself recounts. A 
later cotemporary, Boccaccio, gives also his version 
of this love-romance set off in his romantic exu- 
berance. We shall put these two earliest and most 
authentic records together as our prelude. 

(1) Let us look at the autobiographer first, as 
he lights up his starting-point: '* About the be- 
ginning of her ninth year it was when she ap- 
peared to my vision, and when I was not far from 
the end of my ninth year." Thus it would seem 
that there was a little less than twelve months be- 
tween their ages, Beatrice being bom probably in 
early May 1266. The poet then begins to paint 
her picture: ''On that day her attire was of a 
most noble color, a subdued and becoming crimson, 
and she was girdled and adorned in such wise as 
well befitted her xeiry tender age. On the instant, 
I say it truly, the Spirit of Life (lo spirito deUa 
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vita) which has its habitation in the most secret 
chamber of the heart, began to tremble with such 
violence that I was horribly {orribilmente) shaken 
up in the lecist pulsation of my body; whereupon 
that spirit in a tremor spake these words: Ecce 
Deus fortior me, qui veniens domindbitur miki 
(Behold the Grod stronger than I am, who, coming, 
will put me under his mastery"). 

Thus the poet heralds the advent of the Love- 
God, whose effluence descended upon him with an 
all-subduing energy when he first caught sight of 
child Beatrice not yet nine years old, and himself 
not a full year older. Such is the beginning of 
what he names his New Life (see his Vita Nuova, 
c. 1 and 2), and the primordial germ, microscopic 
as it were, of the Divine Comedy. This, then, is 
the young pair set down in the first chapter of 
Dante's Book of Genesis, which introduces the new 
embryonic Adam and Eve, not yet arrived at but 
setting out for Dante's Paradise. So we here for 
the moment may couple the start and the finish of 
the poet's biography. 

But let us listen to still another strain of this 
idyl of idyls: ''I say, from this time henceforth 
Love became the over-lord of my soul,' which had 
been so suddenly wedded to him ; and he began to 
exercise such sovereignty over me, through the 
might which my imagination imparted to him, that 
I then had to do unresistingly all his pleasures. 
Many times he issued his command that I should 
go seek this little child-like angel, whereupon I 
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often in my boyhood went in search of het, and I 
saw so many noble and laudable ways in her be- 
havior, that rightly might be applied to her that 
line of the poet Homer: 'Truly not the daughter 
of mortal man, but she appeareth the daughter of 
QodV 

Such is the divine appearance to the boy-lover, 
like that of a Homeric deity, as Dante writes it 
down not far from twenty years later, so vividly 
permanent and real has the Godlike vision become 
to his imagination. So he goes pn in the same vein : 
**And albeit her image, which never left my side, 
had Love's boldness to rule me, yet it never suf- 
fered me to overstep the bounds of reason. Other 
trifling affairs of youthful passion I shall let lie 
untold in their hiding-place, and shall pass to those 
words which are written in my memory under 
larger headings {painagrafi)^\ 

With these words Dante makes a big long skip 
in his autobiography, no less than nine years, quite 
till his return from the University, though he does 
not speak of this (see New Life, c 2 & 3). But 
we have the right to think that he has uncovered 
to us in the foregoing few sentences the most 
unique and deeply significant of all his schooling 
at Florence and at Bologna : just this discipline of 
his prime tutor Love, starting with the first bub- 
bling sappiness of youth in his ninth year, and 
continuing, at least ideally, till life itself shuts 
down. These nine years of bursting but all-as- 
similating adolescence of the young Genius — ^how 
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were they filled? With a deep seething undercur- 
rent of Love, he has indeed signified, otherwise 
telling us hardly more than the two dates. 

Still he indicates that his imagination was in- 
tensely surcharged and active all this time. As- 
suredly poetry throbbed out some of its buds dur- 
ing these nine adolescent years, doubtless in the 
form of the luxuiiating sonnet, seemingly his first 
native art-form. The juvenile poet could well 
have started to transmute his real experience into 
ideality, which lay so deeply creative in his genius, 
and to sublimate the sex-life into the soul-life, till 
he visions through his mortal love the Ever- 
womanly in his Beatrice. So we may hazard to 
endow these otherwise unvoiced nine years of pas- 
sioning adolescence with a brief but penetrating 
cry of its longed-for poetic self-expression. 

(2) So much for Dante writing a bit of his 
own self's life. Next we shall take up Boccaccio's 
biography of the poet, which, though composed 
some thirty-five or even forty-five years after 
the latter 's decetise, wreathes around his brief 
simple record many ornaments of style. But it 
also adds a number of new items very acceptible 
(even if sometimes contested), showing that the 
author had collected the still current traditions 
about his hero with some diligence. The ever-fes- 
tooning biographer amiably sets before us a fra- 
grant prelude of flowers: **In that time of the 
year when the sweet heavens array the earth once 
more with decorations which cause her every- 
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where to smile with variegated flowers intermin^ed 
with green leaves, it was the custom in onr city 
for both the men and the women to hold festival, 
assembling together in their respective districts. 
Wherefore it came to pass that Polco Portinari, a 
man held in high honor by the citizens in those 
days, had invited his neighbors to a festival on the 
first of May. Among his guests was the already- 
mentioned Alighiero attended by his young son 
Dante, whose ninth year was not yet completed. 
In the crowd of children with whom little Dante 
began playing, was the young daughter of the 
fore-said Polco ; her name was Bice, though Dante 
always called her by her full name Beatrice, who 
was then about eight years old. Right gracious 
she looked in her girlish ways, of gentle and win- 
ning manners, yet more grave and serious in her 
speech than would be expected of her youth. Then 
the lines of her face were most delicate and regu- 
lar, giving to her not only beauty, but such a 
power of charm and purity that she was looked on 
by many as a kind of little angel.'* 

Thus the rather effusive biographer transmits to 
coming time the family name of Beatrice Portinari, 
which Dante himself never mentions once in his 
prose or verse. The result is that some writers dis- 
credit Boccaccio's account, but it receives what 
seems independent confirmation from Dante s own 
son Pietro, though his word too has been sus- 
I)ected. So we ought to be interested in listening 
to a bit more of it: ''Little Beatrice, then, ap- 
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peared at this festival such as I am painting her, 
or possibly far more beautiful, before the eyes of 
Dante, not I suppose for the first time perchance, 
but for the first time to entrance him with love, 
so that he, from that hour forth, though still a 
boy, took into his heart that fair image with so 
great affection, that it never left him as long as he 
lived." Let this be enough. The word-rich story- 
teller prattles still some slight speculations about 
the unparallelled power and persistence of Dante's 
attachment, but such an ideal love clearly lies out- 
side of the experience of the Decameron's author. 
So much for the first divine appearance of the 
Love-God to the juvenile lover, since thus Dante 
himself construes it in Homeric fashion, as if it 
were a sudden descent of the deity from Olympus 
above down into the presence of the mortal below 
on earth. But behold ! equally sudden follows the 
long silence of the Muse, writless, but perhaps not 
speechless, certainly not sighless, for another nine 
years. Then again with yet greater vehemence 
this seething undercurrent of emotion breaks up to 
daylight, spouting a veritable geyser of hot utter- 
ance in prose and verse. This stage, which is 
properly the second in the evolution of the world- 
love of Dante and Beatrice, may well be reckoned 
with next in the psychical history of the poet, now 
going through his youthful discipline under that 
world-schoolmaster whose name is Love. So we 
shall here take a leap with the precocious boy out 
of his first nine years over into his seoond nine, 
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when the full-fledged adolescent will fling himself 
into his passion's flame, and utter its tortures and 
ecstasies in a music to which we still sympathetic- 
ally listen. 

VIII. 
Dante and Beatrice (II). 

Accordingly let us first turn back to the auto- 
biographer, Dante himself, and listen to his per- 
sonal record again, which he picks up with even a 
more intimate and detailed disclosure of heart than 
before (New Life, c. 3). '* Just as soon as so many 
days had passed completing to the dot the nine 
years since the appearance above described of this 
most gentle maid, on the very last day thereof it 
so came about that this same admirable lady ap- 
peared before me in a dress of purest white be- 
tween two gentle ladies who were of greater age. 
Passing along a street she turned her eyes toward 
the place where I stood very timorous ; through her 
inexpressible courtesy which todayhas its reward 
above, she saluted me with such an all-transfigur- 
ing look (virtuosamente tanto) that I seemed to 
behold the very limits of bliss. Since it was the 
first time that any word of hers had ever been 
spoken so as to reach my ears, I felt such a sweet- 
ness that I, as if intoxicated, turned away from 
people, and hastening to my rooms, I sat me down 
in solitude to think of this most gracious iady.'' 

Here the poet certainly implies that his love was 
known and requited by Beatrice. As this basic 
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fact is denied by some expositors, let it here be 
duly stressed. Still we are not told how this could 
have ever come about. Had she as a child felt the 
same powerful emotion and cherished it secretly in 
her heart for all these nine years? Or had there 
been some means of communication between them, 
especially in their more recent and mature time of 
life! Dante confesses to having already learned to 
make verses, doubtless at the University, a few of 
which could have somehow trickled through into 
the hand and heart of Beatrice. At any rate she 
seems ready on the spot to give him the recognition 
and the sweet salute of love's requital, though, as 
he says, they had never before spoken together. 

Accordingly we are inclined to think that Bea- 
trice too was undergoing for nine years her adol- 
escent discipline of girl-love, necessarily different 
from that of the boy-love of Dante, as later in the 
family the paternal distinguishes itself from the 
maternal. Much in the psychology of the coming 
careers of both the lovers reaches back to this point 
for origin and explanation : Beatrice likewise had 
her discipline of love, which, however, we have 
chiefly to catch in reflection from that of Dante. 
And the thought should also be emphasized that 
his love was returned seemingly from the start, 
since his whole future inner evolution and outer 
expression presuppose and depend upon this mu- 
tuality of their loves, though their lines run so di- 
verse from each other. 

In this account there is another passage very 
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brief but challenging, which cries halt to us with 
a fresh problem: ** these two gentle ladies of 
greater age" than herself, between whom she is 
taking her promenade — why and who are they? 
Cutting off too much fantasying, which here has 
some provocation to run wild, we at once start to 
conceive that these two older women, one on each 
flank of the fair sprightly Beatrice, are not girl 
companions of hers but a kind of overseers or 
watchful chaperons, for the young lady in public, 
though she be now toward eighteen years of age. 
Such a custom is not unknown to-day. Still one 
thing does take place: she meets and greets with 
the warm look of requital just the one whom she 
expected, in spite of the vigilance of her guards. 
Thus her eyes can deliver her heart's message, 
which the young poet hears and starts to jot down 
in his love-book. 

Not so very long afterwards Beatrice Portinari 
was wedded to Simon d6 Bardi, belonging to a 
wealthy family of bankers of European repute. It 
was a marriage settled by the sovereign parents of 
the two moneyed aristocratic families with little or 
no consultation of the daughter's preference. It 
is likely that Beatrice was already betrothed when 
she was seen by Dante doubly guarded and flanked 
with chaperons. Some writers have even held that 
she was already married, but that goes too far. 
Early engagements were the custom of the coun- 
try, and no girl could have excepted herself from 
the wont without a conflict like that of Shake- 
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speare's Juliet, who collides with her parents just 
on this right of marrying the man whom she has 
chosen and of rejecting the choice of her father. 
Now such an open battle with parental authority, 
having the woman as protagonist, could take place 
in Shakespeare's England, hardly yet in Dante's 
Florence three centuries before, even if the Eng- 
lish poet throws the action of his play {Romeo and 
Juliet) into Italy, and the Italy too of Dante's age. 

Still it is evident that Beatrice had found a way 
to tell her love to the right one at the right time, 
in defiance of, possibly without the knowledge of, 
or even with the connivance of, her two woman 
sentinels. But let some novelist hereafter write 
out the tempting romance in full. Now we have 
only to emphasize that Beatrice darts to us, in this 
adventure, a glimpse of her deepest psychical 
trait, of her enduring strength of character, by as- 
serting her nature's first right to be joined to the 
man she loves, and to bear his and her children. 
Such a persistent force of will along with love she 
dares maintain till her last action in Paradiso, 

Nevertheless Beatrice is driven by her fatal con- 
flict to live a tragedy for the rest of her living 
years, which are not so very many. She is united 
in outer legal and formally religious wedlock to a 
man who has not only no place in her heart, but 
who is there wholly dethroned by another. Thus 
she is a fresh example of that clashing domestic 
situation, which Northern peoples think to be pe- 
culiarly Italian (but it is not), in which the wife 
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has two husbands, the one of convenience and mar- 
ried, the other of love and unmarried. We believe 
that it was this grinding self-opposition in her 
heart, and doubtless evermore growing in bitter- 
ness and blackness, that rapidly undermined her 
hope and health and life, and sent her to an early 
grave. But Dante, the male participant in her 
tragic conflict, wrote it out of himself and so over- 
came the fatal stuff, getting rid of it through his 
power of poetic self-expression, which he has not 
failed to celebrate as redemptive. 

But having taken this outlook upon coming des- 
tinies which are fermenting and forming in the 
present, we shall now turn back and follow up 
again the history of our happy lover, who has just 
received the all-promising salute of his heart's own 
lady. Returning to his room, he after some nerv- 
ous watching falls asleep and has a dream, a pro- 
phetic menacing dream, the counters troke to his 
sudden felicity. *'Por I thought I saw there a 
fire-like cloud within which I discerned the figure 
of a Potentate of terrible aspect, and he seemed 
wonderfully overborne by joy, saying to me many 
things which I did not understand, but there was 
one sentence which I fully grasped: / am thy 
Lord and Master. In his arms he appeared to me 
to be holding a person asleep, quite nude except 
that she seemed to be wrapped lightly in a crimson 
garment; her then, I, after looking her over very 
intently, recognized to be the lady who had deigned 
to salute me the day before.. And in one hand he 
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grasped something all afire, addressing me in these 
words: See thy heart.'* 

Thus the Love-God in dreamful forecast has 
turned to a terrible demon, punishing and also 
self-punishing, who fatefuUy threatens Beatrice 
and also her now recognized lover. But this is not 
the end of the monster's doings: soon he awak- 
ened her who was sleeping, and compelled her by 
his cunning to eat that burning heart out of his 
hand, which she did very tremblingly. When this 
was done, his demonic joy soon changed to the 
bitterest throe of anguish, in a kind of punitory 
reaction upon himself, as we make his psychology 
out. Then moaning, he gathered up this lady, and 
with her he fled away toward heaven. Whereupon 
the dreamer Dante could no longer stand the In- 
ferno of his own phantasms, but broke out of his 
be-nightmared sleep into his waking fate-shent 
state. 

Thus Dante reports himself dreaming sad pro- 
phecies some six or seven years before the actual 
death of Beatrice, of which he has told in his 
unique love-book, the New-Life. Some such strong 
presentiment of fate both he and she may well 
have fore-felt in their deed, for tragedy was spun 
through it from the start, and could not help puls- 
ing many a throb of itself up to the light. Still the 
later Dante, looking backward in memory, could 
hardly avoid throwing these dim foreshows into 
more vivid outline. Hence his writ gives the 
reality, but more or less idealized through his art 
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But that which makes the foregoing occurrence 
epochal in the life of the poet, is that his poetry 
now takes its public start on its way down the ages. 
Undoubtedly he had poetized before, and probably 
not a little, but he deemed none of this green trash 
of boy-hood worth preserving, and so it has disap- 
peared. But now the time has arrived, and the 
theme has been given, and even the poem has been 
written which he thinks is good enough to be pub- 
lished far and wide, quite to the outreach of his 
literary constituency, and which he will hereafter 
safeguard for the future by enshrining it as the 
poetic prelude to his immortal love-diary (New- 
Life c. 3.). Of course he had to resort to self- 
publication, like quite all yeanling poets, and some 
older ones too, and it is still worth the interest to 
watch how he does it, especially since he gives his 
own account of this anxious adventure: ''Then 
ruminating over what had appeared to me, I took 
resolution to make my visions known to many 
poetizers {trovatori) famous at that time; and in- 
asmuch as I had already witnessed in my own con- 
sciousness {per me medesimo) the art of making 
words rhyme, I concluded to compose a sonnet in 
which I would hail all the vassals of love, beseech- 
ing them to criticise my work after that I had 
written to them what I saw in my sleep.'* 

So our young poet sends his first darling poem 
to his brethem of the singing craft, and awaits, 
doubtless with some trepidation, their answers, 
which were of considerable variety, as usual. But 
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let him again tell his own story: **To my sonnet, 
many sent replies, expressing diverse opinions. 
But among my respondents was the man whom I 
call first of my friends, who then sent me a sonnet 
of his own in answer to mine, which thus begins: 
Thou hast seen, in my judgment, all excellence. 
And this was, as it were, the starting-point of 
friendship between him and me when he found out 
that it was I who had sent him the poem.'* This 
generous but unnamed appreciator of Dante's 
maiden effort is commonly supposed to be Guido 
Cavalcanti, also a poet of merit and older in the 
art than Dante. It may here be added that com- 
mentators have dug up other sonnets written sup- 
posedly in response to that of our poet by other 
Italian sonneteers of the time. But these can at 
present be spared for our reader's future curi- 
osity. 

Dante concludes this well-freighted chapter of 
his book {New -Life, c. 3) with a detached but 
very suggestive sentence: **The true purport of 
the above dream was not then seen by anybody, 
but now it is manifest to the most simple-minded. ' ' 
Those two contrasted hints of time, then and now, 
indicating an important difference of date between 
the experience of the fact, and its transfer into 
writing, will be considered hereafter in their bear- 
ing upon the composition of the poet's first book 
(the New Life), 

But now let us get to the center, which is the 
sonnet itself, interesting as the sovereign versi- 
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fier's first-known versicle as well as tor other mat- 
ters outside of its poetic merit: 

To every love-smit soul and tender heart 
Under whose eye may drop this present word, 
That now your view of it be not unheard, 

This greeting send I on your Lord Love's part. 

A third had gone by of that time of night 
When every star shines brighter in the sky. 
Behold, to me appears Love suddenly 

Of whom the memory brings back my fright. 

With joy at first this Love-God seemed to take 
My heart and it within his hand to keep. 

Then in his arms my Lady fair asleep 

He clasped until he bade her to awake. 
When she all shuddering, ate of that hot heart, 
Whereat I saw him howling to depart. 

So we have turned into our own vernacular this 
initial output of the young poet, confessing that at 
times its veiled and implicit meanings we have 
pushed out into the open, as we have understood 
them. For it is a juvenile, nascent performance, 
probably of a youth of nineteen or so, undeveloped, 
not yet clear-cut in speech, as he later becomes 
with such terse decision. Kind friend Cavalcanti 
evidently gives to the budding singer a sugared 
bit of overpraise, when he dares declare that this 
sonnet contains a vision of all excellence, or of the 
universal value (ogni valore). Of course there 
have been many varying versions of this little jet 
of jingles (whose formal sequences we have not 
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tried strictly to reproduce), and quite opposite 
interpretations of its purport. Here we shall 
single out only one somewhat current view for 
emphatic rejection: it is that the poet's drift pre- 
supposes the marriage of Beatrice as having al- 
ready taken place. Nay, not so, but it will soon 
happen, with the crash of a new psychical crisis. 

Still this sonnet is worthy of the student's closest 
analysis just because of its hintful potentialities, 
which are to become full realities in the mature 
Dante hereafter. We may catch in it certain 
incipient traits of the later poet, as his love of the 
symbolic (the prophetic dream), his tendency to 
the grotesque and horrible (Beatrice eating out- 
right her lover's heart), his play with the demonic, 
as when his Love-God he turns to a demon (so we 
construe the appearance), who is indeed not yet 
quite out of the shell, but is surely on his way to 
a full-fledged fiend of the Inferno. 

Glancing backward the reader will note that two 
stages of Dante's love-life have been marked out 
and set forth with a detail which is due to it as 
an epoch-making human document, not only in the 
poet's personal history, but also in universal lit- 
erature, of which it has risen to be a permanent 
chapter. These two stages are sharply indicated 
by the poet himself in the two meetings of the 
pair-— one of the nine-year-old lovers, the other 
of the eighteen-year-old lovers, showing respec- 
tively the primal upburst of child yearning and 
then of adolescent passion, whose evolution has 
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now fairly begun, and is bound to show new 
phases in time. But for these we shall have to 
wait till their season, and meanwhile seize the 
opportunity to observe the young idealist on the 
real or practical side of his existence, as far as 
this may still be recovered and its pieces pfi.tched 
together. 

IX 
The Young Poet's Economies. 

After the foregoing personal experience which 
Dante himself so pointedly sharpens and dates 
that we know what it was and when it took place, 
there follows a gap in his life for several years 
which it is not easy to fill with pertinent material, 
not to speak of a connected record. Still a few 
salient facts may be picked up and stitched to- 
gether. The first to be noticed is that a brief 
contemporary document (already cited for an- 
other purpose) makes mention of Dante as heir 
of his father recently deceased, and of his selling 
some property in that capactiy. All of which bears 
the date of 1283, when Dante was eighteen years 
old. The unimportant notary, father Alighiero, 
could not have left much wealth; and besides the 
son of his first wife Bella, our Dante, there were 
other heirs, namely his second wife, the present 
widow Lapa, and her three young children. Nat- 
urally these, who still needed nurture and educa- 
tion, were the chief beneficiaries of the father's 
estate, while the oldest son, now grown-up and 
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schooled, would be expected to start looking out 
for himself. Probably too he had already received 
most of his portion of the paternal property for 
his maintenance at the University. 

This brings us to take a glance at the economic 
outlook of the rising poet's present career, for he 
evidently has not fortune enough to escape the 
necessity of earning his own livelihood. So we ask 
here, what vocation did he choose, or what trade 
did he learn, in order to meet in a fair fight those 
three inexorable Fates of our first existence, called 
Food, Raiment, and Shelter? It looks as if the 
youthful lover, right in the ideal flow of his love- 
year with its bubbling poetry, had to face the 
shrilling contrast of getting his bread and butter. 
Thus that heavenly music of Beatrice's salute 
becomes strangely intermingled with the earthly 
cry for bodily aliment, if not comfort. Such a 
double-tuned strain, indeed, we shall hear singing 
through his whole Life-Journey till its finale. 

A little light gleamed backward on Dante's 
economic or vocational beginning we may catch 
from a document issued a dozen years later, which 
records his enrollment in the Guild of Speciali e 
Medici, which is explained particularly to include 
Physicians and Apothecaries along with some other 
caUings. It is furthermore declared that Dante 
joined this Guild for the political advantage which 
it conferred, in accord with the then existent con- 
stitution of the city. But he could hardly have 
claimed membership in such body without some 
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knowledge of medicine, of which he may have 
taken a course in the famouiy medical department 
of the University of Bologna. In his writings he 
shows acquaintance with the works of the great 
physicians of the past, Greek and Arabian, whom 
at times he names. With disease and deformity 
he seems specially familiar in the Inferno, where 
sin is diagnosed and punished physically as well 
as mentally. Indeed Hell may be deemed the 
grand hospital of humanity, whose maladies Dante 
could never have so vividly described and organ- 
ized unless he had been a trained doctor. And I 
cannot help thinking he shows a certain delight 
in his profession, especially in its infernal horrors, 
which he faces with all the unshrinking defiance 
of a regimental surgeon on the battle field, even if 
now and then he poetically gives vent to a brief 
qualm of fear or disgust. 

Accordingly we are inclined to see the practical 
Dante during these years entering upon and pur- 
suing his vocation of druggist and doctor in his 
native city. Both these callings are still at times 
united. As already stated, there is here k gap in 
his active life which extends in its full outreach 
from the first salute of Beatrice (1283) till her 
death (1290), some seven years, embracing that 
slice of the poet's age between eighteen and 
twenty-five! It is true, however, that we possess 
in his New Life quite a detailed record of his 
heart's resurgences gushing out of his love-life 
during this time, whereof the main phases will 
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be given in their place. Undoubtedly Doctor 
Dante later turned to politics, away from his chief 
calling, but he probably never quite dared give up 
his medical practice, then as now more certain of 
bread-winning than his political or poetical labors. 
In the above cited document, which tells of 
Dante's enrollment in the Guild of Speciali e 
Medici, there is an additional appelative given him 
which halts the reader with surpris^e on account 
of its mention in such a connection. He is desig- 
nated, yea he must have designated himself, as 
poet a Fiorentino, that being the title by whicR he 
wished to be known, or probably was already best 
known, to his city. Thus in a purely official 
notice regarding his occupation, he will not leave 
out what he deems his higher calling, that of Poet 
Florentine, though such information was surely 
not required, and seems out of place. The men- 
tioned document is usually assigned to the year 
1295 (some say 1296), that is, about a dozen years 
after that first sonnet of his introducing Beatrice, 
who in a dream is made to eat of his love-palpitat- 
ing heart. Evidently he is proud of his chief title 
now won as the poet of Florence, and will not let 
it lapse even on the prosiest opportunity of pro- 
claiming it, as here. Then the forethoughtful 
sympathetic reader will drive ahead to the follow- 
ing inference : Dante, alongside his real,* utilitarian 
vocation for bread and butter, has started and 
kept up his ideal, poetizing super-vocation for the 
^satisfaction, yea for the salvation of his soul. Let 
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him by all means earn his living through his 
drugs and doctoring, wherein also there lies a 
chance for doing much good, as we all know. Still 
his true call he recognizes to be poetic creation, 
though this be as yet confined to his little sonnet- 
ing and canzoning. But let us watch him, he is on 
the way up. 

At present, however, during the allotted seven 
years, we are to note that in the field of his super- 
vocation he is chiefly occupied with writing the 
poems which are scattered through his first book, 
the New Life. These trill forth in sweet soft 
attunement as musical upbubblings of his love for 
Beatrice, and revel already in the subtly inter- 
lacing rhymes which are a preparation for and 
prophecy of the terza rima of the grandly har- 
monized Divine Comedy. And the youthful poet 
is likewise undergoing the discipline of love 
through its various earlier stages, till its full fruit- 
age is attained in his last work, the Paradiso. 

One cannot help thinking that these brief radi- 
ant jets of verse suit the many capricious spirts 
of adolescent love; they therefore fit him and his 
theme, especially just at present. Still further 
they seem to fit the time and his civic environ- 
ment, since Florence appears now as adolescent 
as its poet, though the city matures hereafter like 
him, rapidly and grandly. For it is the nature 
of Dante to be at one with his material, which 
thus becomes easily plastic to his hand. Herein 
lies his unique power of transformability, which 
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he himself has more than once pointed out as his 
distinctive psychical endowment. 

But we are not to think that Dante was the 
sole poet even in Florence, not to speak of Italy, 
during this poetical septennium (1783-1290) of 
his, which in its outpouring strains lasted with 
the living Beatrice. There was a group of new 
poets heralding the new poetry, even if this was 
somewhat narrow, being confined chiefly to one 
theme and to one kind of verse. Signs of a Storm 
and Stress (Sturm und Drang) may be found in 
this period of aspiration and transition, which 
begot its poetic wildings and wastrels, its lawless 
singers of love, somewhat unanchored and even 
estranged from the transmitted religious faith and 
social order. Of this group Guido Cavalcanti, 
Dante's best friend and encourager at the present 
time, may be taken as a crucial example. All 
these more or less chaotic struggles were the 
nation's throes in giving birth to its supreme poet, 
the age's parturient convulsions in bringing forth 
its master-mind. 

Nor are we to forget that during these same 
seven years, Brunetto Latini, the Wise Man of this 
Florentine Athens, must have kept up his inter- 
course with his former pupil, son of his neighbor 
the notary Alighiero. Ser Brunetto also poetized 
and philosophized, being at the same time a high 
oiBcial of state, the secretary of the Florentine 
Republic. Philosopher, statesman, writer, teacher, 
even versifier, he rose up probably before young 
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Dante as the most influential and large-minded 
personality then in the city. Evidently Dante's 
genius he already foresaw, and he spake to the 
young sonneteer a famous prophecy of it, which 
in later years the poet himself has not failed to 
record {Inf. XV. 55) : ''If thou follow thy star, 
thou canst not miss a glorious haven." 

In such fashion we seek to construe the young 
poet starting to solve the economic problem of his 
daily existence. He has to make a living, and he 
has to make verses — the one for his physical suste- 
nance, and the other for his spiritual growth and 
indeed redemption. Hence his life will begin to 
show, and will continue to require, two different 
and often contradictory activities, which we have 
called his vocation for his body and his super- 
vocation for his soul. Both have now fairly gotten 
under way; how he fulfills both is to be seen in 
the future. Very characteristic is it, then, of 
Dante as we view him, that to his medical title 
he added his poetical, claiming to be also Flor- 
ence's poet, though in this case too modem criti- 
cism has sought to invalidate his claim. 

But hark to the trumpet commanding him to 
leave his economies and his verses, and to take his 
place in the ranks for military drill and even for 
combat. Such a young man, being a component 
part of a civil community and getting its protec- 
tion, and thus living a member of a social organ* 
ism which must also be fed, administered, and 
defended in case of need, is now to find out that 
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he has to sustain not only his individual life but 
his associated life, especially that of the State. 
For this asserts its own first right of existence in 
calling upon him to spend for it his last dollar and 
even his last breath, should it ever be pushed to 
the final pinch of demanding so great a sacrifice. 
Now Dante has to look such a requirement of his 
city in the face, when it summons him to be a 
soldier, as it will and must. And in this new 
school of experience, such we may indeed call it, 
there will be for him a signal discipline, of which 
he will bear the impress till his last day's sunset. 

X. 

Dante as Soldier. 

So now we are to bring out to fullness the fact 
suggested by this caption, that still another very 
diverse strand is to wind itself into and through 
Dante's practical life during these afore-dated 
seven years : he has at once to learn to be a soldier. 
In the ever-seething local strifes between the cities 
of Italy and specially of Tuscany, the young man 
is compelled by law to enroll for military service, 
to drill in preparation for combat, and upon sud- 
den call to march out against his country's enemy. 
Accordingly, having seen our Dante as lover, as 
poet, as doctor or apothecary or both, the reader 
is now summoned to watch him as warrior. 

At this time Florence was in particular having 
acrid trouble with the neighboring city of Arezzo 
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and her allies, and the tug of battle might come at 
any moment. This menacing war-cloud continu- 
ally susx)ended over his home, Dante must have 
looked at daily with anxiety hardening into a 
settled hostility, which left its groove upon his 
life. These interurban enmities had their main 
source in that strange fratricidal feud between two 
Italian political parties, famous in history as the 
Guelf and the Ghibeline, whose antagonistic swords 
were slashing the whole peninsula into bleeding 
shreds. Now Dante along with his Florence be- 
longed to the Guelf party, which had banished 
from the city its Ghibelines, who were trying to 
return through war, being aided by Arezzo and 
other like-minded Tuscan towns. It is evident that 
such a strife, keeping the mind heated to the blood- 
letting point, had its deep-seated political effect 
ui)on Dante's future, even if from his parents he 
had already inherited an active germ of partisan 
rancour. 

We may reckon that for some six years his 
soldiering continued to demand a good share of 
his thought, feeling, and action. As soon as he 
had returned from the University to his native 
city he was summoned to take his place in the 
ranks, and to drill along with every man capable 
of bearing arms. But in 1287 the ever-fermenting 
hostility broke out into open war between Flor- 
ence and Arezzo, and henceforth the military re- 
quirements became more exacting, since the soldier 
had now to take his turn on the skirmish line. 
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where the fighting was always imminent. Finally 
at Campaldino, June 11, 1289, the decisive battle 
was fought, with victory for the Florentines so 
oveiwhelming that not only the enemy on the field 
was completely undone, but the whole Ghibelline 
cause in Tuscany was for a long time quite ruined. 

Of these years of military experience we find 
many an allusion in the works of Dante afterward 
^yritten. In one of his letters seen and cited by 
Ihe old historian Bruni, but no longer extant, he 
describes the battle of Campaldino at which he was 
present ''not as a child in arms'' (non fanciullo 
neW armi). This suggests that he then felt him- 
self to be a seasoned soldier. A comparison in 
the Purgatorio (XXXII. 19) seems taken from 
actual participation: "As under their shields in 
order to retreat., a troop gives a sudden whirl, 
turning with the standard before it can rightly 
form itself, so etc.": which retreat causes the 
reader to surmise that Dante himself had once 
made a similar quick face-about for his personal 
safety. In fact his troop is reported to have fled 
at the first onset in the Campaldino battle. 

Moreover it is quite plain from his books to 
which line of the military service Dante preferred 
to belong, since most of his references are to 
cavalry. This was also the more aristocratic 
branch: it implied the real cavalier among cava- 
liers. Here is his picture in battle: "As at times 
rushes the horseman (cavaliere) with a gallop 
from his own mounted troop, advancing to win for 
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himself the honor of the first assault, so etc.": 
which again recalls Campaldino, where the impetu- 
osity (recorded b\ the old historian Villani) of the 
first dash of the Aretine cavalry for a while lost 
the day to the Florentines, who finally recovered 
victory through their infantry. Another allusion 
(Zw/. XXII.) to Arezzo in this war pertains to the 
maneuvers of cavalry: ** Already I have seen 
horsemen moving their camp, and commencing the 
attack, and making their muster, and sometimes 
running to get out of the way ; I have seen raiders 
ride over your land, Aretines, and foragers" — 
a summary sketched by an actual participator 
probably, but certainly by an eye-witness on the 
spot, affirming his presence with a clinching **I 
have seen". 

One more soldier reminiscence vivid and streaked 
with a touch of humor may be cited from the 
Inferno (XXI, 94) written some fifteen or twenty 
years later. It seems that the Florentines, drunk 
with their victory over Arezzo — and young Dante 
was with them of course — could not be held back 
from trying their lucky hand against their age- 
long Tuscan rival, Pisa, whose outlying fortress 
Caprona they besieged and captured not long after 
their triumph at Campaldino. One of the terms 
of capitulation was that the garrison should be 
spared, but such mercy was by no means certain 
of fulfilment. Hence in a fleet simile the poet 
limns the scene: ''And with like fear I once saw 
the foot soldiers tremble as they marched out 
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under pact from Caprona, seeing themselves in 
the midst of so many enemies.'' The old com- 
mentators have added another amusing incident 
drawn from popular hearsay, telling how the whole 
folk of Florence turned out to see the surrender, 
as Caprona lay not far from the city, and how 
the multitude enjoyed itself in shouting at the 
frightened prisoners as they filed by: Appica! 
Appica! Hang 'em! Hang 'em! 

So Dante has a considerable experience of 
soldiering, by no means without influence upon 
his youthful plastic character, and even upon his 
sharp-cut smiting style, which often has in it a 
kind of slash along with military order and quick- 
step. In itself it is something for the lad to drill, 
to maneuver, to march in line with many others; 
thus the individual learns to associate, to move 
with his fellows in one body and with one soul, 
and also he is schooled to form within himself, 
as well as externally, the image of man associated 
in an institutional world-order. Some such result 
may well be charactered on the mind even from 
the outer discipline of the soldier. 

But the moral equivalent of such a training 
with its varied emergencies is likewise to be sig- 
nalized. At his enrollment the thoughtful youth 
will reflect upon his act and its possible conse- 
quences, which may mean death. He offers himself 
a living sacrifice to something higher than him- 
self — to his country, to his faith, to the social 
organisation above him, of which, however, he is 
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an integral member. Nothing can take the place, 
in human education, of the training which comes 
from this primal self-immolation of the individual 
to what he must deem his greater, his universal 
Self. Some such intensity of sacrifice will accom- 
pany Dante through life. 

Other deep-searching experiences needful for 
his future work he will win during this military 
epoch of his career. Can he not get a view at 
first hand of his Italy's present deadly malady — 
the furious antagonism and bloody dilaceration 
going on between her own vital members — city, 
province, nation. ? And does he not see and feel 
himself, amid all his civic patriotism, to be taking 
part in this awful self -mutilation of his country? 
Wait; hereafter we shall observe him seeking to 
find and to apply some remedy for this deepest- 
seated Italian disease of the age. 

XI. 

Dante and Beatrice (III). 

While those external but necessary matters, war 
and business, were being attended to by Dante 
during these years, his inner love-life continued to 
unfold to greater depth and intensity than ever, 
and to express itself through poetry with increas- 
ing power. In fact he now reaches the very cul- 
mination of his passion, when there descends upon 
him the hardest stroke of fate, which he must 
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meet and master. But the awful wrench produces 
both a bodily and a spiritual transformation, 
which becomes a salient turn in his entire evolu- 
tion. He himself has given to this momentous 
change the suggestive title of ''my transfigura- 
tion. '^ 

Such, then, is the third crisis or stage of Dante's 
relation to Beatrice, as he has recorded it in his 
book, the New Life, The first stage was their 
earliest meeting unvoiced, quite unaware of itself 
but not unfelt, which started their child-love at 
once to throbbing and burgeoning in their soul's 
unconscious underworld. The second stage nine 
years later, was their new meeting and their mu- 
tual conscious greeting, which now has become a 
new voice in both their hearts, the young poet 
then breaking out into his first verse still pre- 
served. But the third stage is now to be consid- 
ered in which the lover, having lost his dearest 
hope on earth, passes for a while into the very 
presence of death, till he recovers himself and 
enters his new life through a marvelous act of 
self -resurrection. Such is what he calls his trans- 
figuration, whereof the entrance he has described 
in his reply to an anxiously inquiring friend: 
"My feet I have set upon that bound of life beyond 
which man is not to step if he ever intends to 
return'' {New Life c. 14). 

So young Dante is brought to face his own 
dissolution; what has driven him to such a des- 
perate outlook? It can 'be told at once: the mar- 
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riage of his Beatrice to Simon de' Bardi, at whose 
wedding festivities he was present. Let the unfor- 
tunate lover tell his own story: *'I was conducted 
by a friend, who thought of doing me a great 
favor, to a place where many ladies were display- 
ing their beauties. . . . The truth is they had 
assembled as the company of a gentle lady who 
was married that day, and they were to sit with 
her first at table in the house of her new husband. 
And as soon as I undertook to be present there, 
I felt an unusual tremor on the left side of my 
breast, which suddenly darted through every part 
of my body. And trying to suppress it, I leaned 
against a painting which ran around the wall 
there; but fearing lest my agitation might be 
observed by others, I raised my eyes to look at the 
ladies, when I saw in their midst the most gentle 
lady Beatrice'' {New Life c. 14). 

What is the meaning of this sudden, convulsive 
agony on the part of the lover, which he had 
certainly never before experienced at the view of 
his lady-love, but just the opposite? Why is the 
joy of her presence so quickly turned into the 
throe of despair? Only one reason is adequate. 
Beatrice is put at the center of that gathering and 
of that ceremony ; notable too is the art with which 
die is introduced just at the acme of the descrip- 
tion for the most pointed effect. It is true that 
her marriage is not mentioned by Dante, nor is 
her husband, nor her father, nor her family. In 
fact Dante never speaks of her betrothal ; she is his 
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all-in-all by herself, her one name only is per- 
mitted to pass his pen. 

But this almost tragic incident winds up with 
an almost comic finale. Thus he gives it: ''I say 
that many of these ladies perceiving my transfig- 
uration, began to marvel and to make ^un of me, 
prattling together with that most gentle lady", 
who was evidently the central figure of the occa- 
sion. Whereupon the friend who had brought 
Dante led him away, for he had come to the fatal 
brink ready to pitch over into where no man can 
enter ''if he ever intends to return.'' 

What thunderous clap of ill-luck has brought 
the once happy lovers to this wretched pass? A 
number of intervening incidents between that first 
joyful salute and this fate-laden marriage-shock 
are recounted by the poet in his love's autobiog- 
raphy (New Life cc. 3-14). The chief of these is 
that unfortunate device by which Dante attempted 
to hide his real attachment, employing as a screen 
or disguise another fair lady, to whom he feigned 
his hottest love, and also wrote some of his amatory 
versicles, which, however, he has not preserved for 
us in his book. Naturally the result was a good 
deal of malicious female gossip, which could not 
fail of reaching the ears of Beatrice. Let the out- 
come be stated without the roundabouts: She 
openly jilted her lover in a fit of jealousy, though 
of course another motive is assigned. But we 
should hearken with sympathy to Dante's own 
tenderly toned confession: ''And for this reason, 
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mainly on account of this injurious chatter which 
seemed to defame me with vice, that most gentle 
lady, who was the destroyer of all the vices and 
the queen of the virtues, passing by me at a cer- 
tain place denied me her sweetest salutation, in 
which lay all my bliss'' (New Life c. X). 

Such was the furious counterstroke, which 
almost knocked its wretched victim over life's last 
border, and which was caused by that innocently 
interpolated woman who had been used as a screen 
to hide his love. Hide it from whom and why? 
Evidently Beatrice had been publicly betrothed 
for years, possibly since childhood, and Dante 
must have known it, though he does not let his 
reader know this knowledge of his, doubtless for 
good artistic reasons. So the result soon follows 
that he drops the baleful disguise, but it is too late. 
We behold now at full tilt that grinding anti- 
thesis, common in Italy and not uncommon every- 
where, between unmarried love and married un- 
love. In such a mill of destiny these two star- 
shent lovers are caught, with this consequence now 
apparent: the happy consummation of love's unity 
in wedlock has become a living eternal despair for 
both. But the fiercer problem remains: what are 
they henceforth to do with this love, balked of its 
right fruition, and therefore likely to swirl more 
tempestuous than ever? Will the outcome be mad- 
ness, guilt, or death? Or, on the other hand, some 
great new reconstruction or resurrection of the 
doom-pierced spirit just through its crushing 
experience? 
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Dante meets this problem and solves it in his 
way: he transmutes his hitherto terrestrial love 
into celestial love; his present despair here below 
he makes the very means of a new heavenly hope 
beyond; the real mortal Beatrice he transfigures 
into an ideal immortal woman-soul for his guid- 
ance and adoration and final redemption. Dante 
was also a philosopher, and we may hear him quiz- 
zing his philosophy at the present turn: Can I 
through thee now take this particular love of mine, 
purify it and transmute it into love universal ? We 
find him wrestling with some such palingenesis of 
himself in his deep self -communings (see his New 
Life, cc, 18, 19.), which find their most exalted ex- 
pression in the finest poem of his book {Canzone 
of c. 19). We catch a note of her new function, 
and of his too in the lines : 

Love says of her : how may it hap 

That mortality be so adorned, so pure! 

Then he belooks her well and to himself makes 

oath 
That God doth plan of her a new creation 

still. 
God through greater grace hath to her given: 
Whoever speaks to her, can never come to ill. 

Another strain in this seraphic idyl is the tense 
yet reconciled presentiment of the poet that 
Beatrice is not to stay long on this side, but to her 
is allotted soon to pass beyond. *'My lady (Ma- 
donna) is longed for in high heaven", whence she 
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is to do her work of intercession. Already we 
catch in the prophetic ecstasy here the dawning 
foreglow of the poet's apocalyptic genius, which 
he will realize so fully later in his Divine Comedy. 
This whole love-book (the New Life) is full of vi- 
sions of the Beyond, which is Dante's imaginative 
form of what is eternal, prefiguring thus his fu- 
ture's sovereign fulfilment. 

Such is the psychological purport, as we con- 
strue it, of this third stage of the poet's earlier 
love-life, best entitled in his own word as his trans- 
figuration. In it is revealed how he, after being 
torn to very shreds by a lost love, recovers and re- 
stores himself from mortality's last bourne to new- 
risen life with its young hope, now fateless and 
indestructible. All this, let us remember, is what 
he has set down for our behoof in his autobiog- 
raphy. 

Finally, in order to get the right sequence in the 
poet's evolution, we must try to date this cardinal 
experience. We shall first cite D. G. Kosetti, who 
states with authority that Beatrice was married 
to Simone de' Bardi in her twenty-first year, that 
is, about 1286, when Dante was twenty-one years 
old. These figures would seem to show that since 
the first mutual recognition of the lovers in 1283, 
their heart's harvest had been ripening more or 
less secretly for some three years. This length of 
time is fairly confirmed by the statement of Dante 
himself, who says of the woman whom he used as 
a screen: *'I hid myself behind this lady for some 
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months and years'* {New Life c. 5) ; tkat is, before 
his bitter experience, reinforced by the warning 
of a white spectre in a dream, had admonished him 
to quit his *' simulations'' {Ditto c 12). Though 
without exact dates, this record may be taken to 
suggest the year 1286, till something more definite 
turn up. Accordingly we must conceive that the 
love of Dante and Beatrice ran on quite placidly, 
to be sure largely underground, till the volcanic 
convulsion broke forth through the lady's mar- 
riage, which may well have been hastened by 
Dante's simulated attitude in using the so-called 
screen {schermo). 

But what course will true love now take, death- 
less as it is, after such a destructive upheaval ? It 
continues to flow on, according to this record in 
the poet's love diary {New Life), though a good 
deal transformed by the awful shock of hope's 
sudden reversal. Apparently for his Beatrice still 
living though married, he keeps up, with a cer- 
tain fresh satisfaction, this new process of love's 
transfiguration. Whereof something will be said 
later, since it has its own movement and outcome. 

Moreover the young citizen Dante about this 
time has a call to another very different field of 
activity, to an outer warfare alongside of his inner, 
both of them boisterous enough. The tension be- 
tween the neighboring cities of Florence and 
Arezzo has been increasing till at last outright 
war is openly declared in 1287, and the trained 
soldier has to go to the front. Dante, the poet, 
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the lover, yea the ai)othecary is not lost, but he 
must now be for a while submerged Jn his com- 
munity's crisis, which summons immediately the 
fighter to the fore. And so it seems, in rapid se- 
quence that Dante's desperate internal battle which 
fronted him on the dead-line, is followed by an 
equally desperate external battle which also at 
first threatened utter defeat, yet had the outcome 
of final victory. 

But ere we pass on with him into such a fate- 
challenging adventure, we must glance back for a 
moment at the sweep of his New Life, as he calls 
it, insofar as it has yet unfolded. Three pro- 
nounced stages have been passed through by him, 
which may be briefly designated after his descrip- 
tion as love, death, and resurrection of the lover 
while still living. A very profound spiritual dis- 
cipline would seem to lie in such a unique experi- 
ence — a kind of foreshow and preparation of what 
he is to be and to do hereafter as the poet and 
revealer of the Future State of Man, which he has 
to enter into, describe, and return from while still 
living. At this turn we may catch the first early 
notes of the poet's overture to his forthcoming Di- 
vine Comedy. 

But from his inner conflict let us face about with 
Dante to the front, and march forward alongside 
him to the battle-line, where he is next to take 
position ready for the charge of peril. 
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XII. 

Dante in Battle. 

Dante's battle we may be allowed to call the 
fight at Campald5no, (already alluded to), since 
he, a young fellow of twenty four, was present at 
it as a cavalryman and passed through all its fluc- 
tuations from onset to close, or from first discom- 
fiture to ultimate triumph. The battle of Cam- 
paldino would hardly be known at all to the 
World's History, and very slightly to Italian His- 
tory, as it settled nothing for the country, unless 
the young and as yet fameless poet had taken part 
in it, and therein brought about certain significant 
results to himself in his future career, which his 
readers refuse to let vanish in Time's forgetful- 
ness. Here this brief preface to it must suffice: 
Guelf Florence and Ghibeline Arezzo, contiguous 
in territory, had been raiding, foraging, plunder- 
ing each other's possessions for somo two years 
without any decisive combat, when the military 
forces of each side got together finally and grap- 
pled in a hotly contested battle, June 11, 1289 at 
Campaldino, with overwhelming victory of the 
Florentines in the field, though they could not cap- 
ture their foe's city. We have already cited a 
number of allusions to the war, which imply the 
personal presence of the poet, out of his later Di- 
vine Comedy. But the most direct and impressive 
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testimony is that of Leonardo Bruni, the Floren- 
tine historian who claims to have had before him 
an original epistle of Dante now lost, in which the 
latter gives a detailed description of all the ups 
and downs of the battle of Campaldino, being 
jerked during its swayings through the whole ga- 
mut of his emotions from defeat's terror to vic- 
tory's ecstasy. 

Here is a relevant passage from Bruni 's little 
biography of the poet: *'In that memorable and 
mightiest battle at Campaldino, Dante, being of 
military age and well provided, was to be found 
under arms, combatting courageously, mounted on 
his charger among the forefighters. And at this 
I)oint he came into the greatest peril, for the open- 
ing encounter lay between the squadrons of horse, 
that is between the cavaliers of the two cities, of 
whom they on the side of Arezzo assailed and over- 
came the Florentine troop of cavalry with so much 
dash that these, being routed and driven headlong, 
had to fall back upon their infantry. But it was 
this success which lost the day to the Aretines ; for 
their victorious horsemen, pursuing the fugitives 
too far, left theii foot in the rear, so that their 
divided forces could not come to the help of each 
other. But just the opposite happened to the 
Florentines, for through flight their cavalry was 
united with their infantry, so that they formed one 
large body which easily overcame first the scat- 
tered horse and then the fewer foot soldiers of 
their foe. This battle Dante describes in one of 
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his letters, saying that he was in the contest, and 
also drawing a plan of the battle." 

Such is Brum's outline of the oscillations of the 
fighting, distinct enough as to beginning, middle 
and end, or of the Florentine's defeat, their re- 
covery, and final victory. Another weighty pass- 
age, though later, we shall copy from this same 
historic voucher citing Dante in the present con- 
nection: **A11 the ills and mishaps which have be- 
fallen me, started with and were produced by my 
fatal election to the Priorship. . . . For ten 
years had then gone by since the fight at Campal- 
dino, in which the Ghibeline party was nearly 
obliterated, and at which I was present, being no 
child in war {non fanciuUo nelV arme). But dur- 
ing the battle at first I felt great fear, then after- 
ward great cheer in response to the fiuctuations of 
the contesting sides." As if the fact had been 
challenged in his time, just as it has also been in 
ours (by Bartoli and others), Bruni takes the 
trouble to reiterate with emphasis: ''I say then 
that Dante fought bravely for his city in battle." 

Another contemporary Florentine historian, 
John Villani, has given a fuller account of the en- 
gagement at Campaldino, but naturally does not 
mention Dante, who, though known to him per- 
sonally, seemed but one private soldier among 
thousands on that day. Villani adds the impor- 
tant item that the French Prince Charles of An- 
jou, passing through Florence about this time, and 
being received with great favor as head of the 
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Onelis of Italy , at the city's owm request ap- 
pointed over its troops a French general-in-chief, 
Amaury of Narbonne, whom the Florentine his- 
torian lavishly compliments at the start as ^'a man 
very noble, and brave, and wise in war'*, and then 
quietly drops from the record, seemingly with good 
reason. It is evident that this French general 
Amaury was a very poor commander, and came 
dreadfully near losing the whole battle through his 
incompetence, though he had on his side much the 
superior force. Bruni does not deign even to men- 
tion him, which omission, however, is telling. 

But as Florence's good-fortune would have it, 
there was present a real leader though in a small 
subordinate command, Corso Donati, who, without 
orders, yea against orders, plucked victory out of 
the very jaws of defeat. *'And the victorious 
army returned to Florence on the 23rd of July 
(1289) with grand jubilation and triumph, and 
there came to meet them the clergy in procession, 
the aristocrats toumamenting and the populace 
bearing the standard and ensigns of each of the 
guilds. Then they set a canopy of cloth of gold 
over the head of M. Amaury de Narbonne'', with 
which formal honor he seems to have laid down 
his ofi&ce and departed, since he is not mentioned 
as being at the siege of Caprona, which took place 
the following month {Villani's Chronicle VII. cc. 
131-2). 

With his victorious citizens and, unfortunately, 
violent partisans, Dante must have returned to his 
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jubilant Florence to participate in the round of 
festivities. Possibly he as cavalier may have 
jousted with his fellow horsemen; to such tilting 
he will make hereafter a number of allusions. But 
where was Beatrice amid these rejoicings? Did 
she, the married woman, catch any glimpse of her 
real lover as she watched the grand cavalcade pa- 
rading the streets of Florence? Let the question 
lie still in our fantasy, which broods its own an- 
swer. 

Looking back at Campaldino we are to note that 
the battle passed through three main stages or 
crises. First was the sharp cavalry encounter in 
which 800 Aretines completely routed 1600 Flor- 
entines, among whom was our Dante. Secondly 
the panic was halted, and thus the enemy's high- 
tide of victory was stopped, by the solid phalanx 
of infantry made up mainly of the commons or 
middle class of Florence (populani), in contrast to 
the more aristocratic cavalry. Now Dante was of 
these fugitive horsemen who were saved from utter 
defeat and possible death by the embattled foot- 
folk of his city: which vivid experience will put 
its stamp upon his future political career, and find 
its echo in his poem. But the third act of this 
day's battle-drama was the most surprising and 
impressive, as well as the most deeply resultful of 
all three : it was the decisive charge, started at the 
right psychological moment, of Captain Corso 
Donati, a Florentine in command of a mixed mass 
of horse and foot, only 200 in number, and made 
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up of **Lucchesans and Pistoians and other for- 
eigners'', whose chief duty was to stay in the rear 
and to look after the baggage and trains of the rest 
of the army — a well-known inferior and rather de- 
spised service. But let us quote again from the co- 
temporary Chronicler of the deed: **And M. Corso 
Donati, who was apart from the other troops with 
his men of Lucca and Pistoia, and who had been 
ordered to stay where he was and not to strike 
under pain of death, when he saw how the battle 
was going, said, like a man of true valor: *If we 
lose, I shall perish in battle with my fellows; but 
if we conquer, let him that will, come to us at Pis- 
toia, and inflict the penalty.' Whereupon he 
boldly started off his charging squadron and hit 
the foe in flank, and thus was a great cause of 
their rout." (John Villani as before.) 

An intense, unforgettable, yea creative experi- 
ence must this battle have been for the young poet: 
did he not pass through in a few hours a real fore- 
taste of Hell, Purgatory, and Heaven, undergoing 
in three quick volcanic shocks the damnation of 
defeat, the restoration through overcoming perdi- 
tion, and the final uplift to the Paradise of vic- 
tory? For it is the poetic symbol-seeing genius of 
Dante to behold and to transform some simple 
brief fact of to-day into an image and forecast of 
the Universal Life. 
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XIII. 

Captain Corso Donati. 

Is it not evident from the preceding history that 
a new Great Man, the leader of genius, has leaped 
forth with the moment out of obscurity and even 
contempt, to meet the sudden emergency of his 
people? A most unexpected, yea providential 
throw of events the whole must have seemed to 
that Florentine anny, and especially to young im- 
pressionable Dante there present somewhere in the 
heart of the shock. It looks as if this battle would 
again have wound up in a kind of draw, as several 
such contests had already done during the two 
years of hostilities — indeed all the engagements 
had been hitherto but a petty series of unsuccess- 
ful successes on both sides. But when Captain 
Corso Donati with his company of despised for- 
eigners (seemingly non-Florentine Tuscans) who 
^somehow remind us of Falstaff's band of outcast 
ragamuffins, sprang from behind the baggage 
train, which he had been ordered to guard '* under 
pain of death'', and made his daring sortie, he 
ended the whole war at a stroke. Thus the re- 
doubtable Captain, surmounting all obstacles, and 
seizing the moment's initiative, has shown himself 
the one real leader of that army. 

It is indeed a marvelous achievement, here to 
be dwe.lt upon and duly appreciated, since it inter- 
weaves itself deeply and lastingly into the destiny 
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of Dante as well as of his city. Captain Donati is 
at present the Podesta, or the one year's absolute 
monarch, of the little nest of an Italian town Pis- 
toia, having been called from Florence his home 
to put the unruly petty community in order, and 
to train its arms-bearing population, numbering 
here just 60 horse and foot, according to Villani's 
figures. With this host he marches forth to the 
battlefield where, it seems, other foreigners 
amounting to 140 are added to his command. Let 
his deed be stressed again: he with his 200 dis- 
favored aliens, did what that whole Florentine 
army of more than 12000 men failed to do, and 
won not only this fight but the war. So Captain 
Donati, daring the issue in death's very face, 
seized the real leadership out of the hands of the 
incompetent, though duly appointed French gen- 
eralissimo, Aumerle de Narbonne, and forced the 
victory not only without but against authority. 
What is to be done with him for such an act of 
disobedience, which saves his country? Evidently 
he has no wish to wait for an answer from head- 
quarters, but as soon as the enemy is in full flight, 
he whirls about his grand army of 60 Pistoians 
and with them hastens to his little burg, whence 
he issues his defiance which we may still hear in 
the words of the old historian: ''Let him that 
will, come to us at Pistoia and inflict the penalty." 
Not very long afterwards the now famous Cap- 
tain Donati must have returned to his native 
Florence, probably as soon as his Pistoian year of 
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office had expired, and the French General whom 
he had so victoriously disobeyed and outdone, was 
gone from the city. We deem it impossible that 
the Florentine people as a whole should not have 
recognized his transcendent service, and received 
him with some patriotic pride, since the contrast 
between his and the foreign commander's per- 
formance was even to the hottest envy smiting. 
Still Corso Donati had already done outlandi&lh 
things, and shown a character which made him 
suspected by the Florentine citizenry, or by a good 
part of them; one thinks that the very inferior 
position assigned to him at Campaldino, resulted 
not a little from well-grounded distrust, even if it 
chiefly sprang from partisan animosity. Then that 
prohibition laid specially upon him against any 
military move on his part, seems to imply some 
fear of what he might do if allowed free choice of 
action with even 200 foreigners. 

At any rate Corso Donati could not help coming 
back to his own townsfolk with an increased sense 
of his personal importance and power, and, if we 
may judge by his conduct aftei*ward, with no small 
feeling of resentment for his humiliation. He was 
the ablest Florentine of the time, highly gifted 
with both thought and action, yea with eloquence, 
for his talent in speaking is specially emphasized 
by cotemporary writers. In conversation he was 
the finest cavalier, capable of displaying the sweet- 
est courtesy and hiding in it a venomous dissimu- 
lation. To these unusual endowments was added 
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by over-generous Nature iftriking personal beauty, 
especially fascinating to an art-people like the 
Florentines, and to their Ladies. 

On the other hand, history has written him down 
as the most unprincipled man in Florence, the 
most subtly Satanic and scofBngly Mephistophelean 
human being in the city. He was the aristocrat 
of aristocrats, hating the people and the people's 
power, but flattering them upon occasion. Openly 
he belonged to the party of Guelfs, for Florence 
would allow nono other inside its borders, but in 
his heart he was more of a Ghibeline, imperial- 
istic, anti-democratic to the last corpuscle. The 
people had taken their measure of him, and had 
clinched it with a nickname which seemed to brand 
him publicly and permanently: they dubbed him 
and his the Malefami, the malign evil-doers of 
Florence. 

Yet he was a genuine product of his time and 
specially of his city, if we look into the record of 
its doings. Florence was itself a Corso Donati, or 
often was, combining marvelous genius with 
hideous deviltry. Dante more than once called it 
a Hell, and thrust it as a whole structure top 
downward into his Inferno, for it is the real 
prototype of his Dis, the red-hot infernal city 
which he enters and describes on his visit to the 
Nether world. 

There is little doubt that the supreme ambition 
of Corso Donati was to be absolute lord of the City- 
State, the Tyrant of Florence. For such was the 
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time, Italy was then full of tyrants, so Dante bit- 
terly declares. Still the plan was thwarted by the 
Florentine people, who evidently kept their eye on 
the man, having that strange popular scent for 
sleuthing their devil, often an instinct of the folk. 
Yet till his death, which took place nineteen years 
after Campaldino (1308) Corso Donati pursued 
the tyranny : so at least both Dino and Villani, co- 
temporary chroniclers of Florence, construe him. 

All the social classes of Florence seem to have 
been united in the war against Arezzo, except of 
course the banished Ghibelines, many of whom 
fought in the ranks of the foe against their city. 
At Campaldino, accordingly, we find the nobles 
and the burghers, the chivalry and the folk, the 
new-rich upstarts and old-blooded aristocrats 
aligned together. But when they had all gotten 
back home, and were celebrating the victory, th^ 
ancient grudges between the common people and 
the well-born began to break out afresh. And 
what seems strange, even Campaldino furnished 
grounds for mutual reproach and contempt. The 
plebeian infantry would not fail to hurl the scoff 
at the haughty cavaliers: *'You were badly 
whipped and ran away at Campaldino, till we 
saved you and the battle". True enough; but 
Corso Donati, the greatest aristocrat in all Flor- 
ence and the anti-popular leader, could make re- 
ply: ''But when you simply held fast there on 
the defensive, I seized the offensive, gained the 
day, and finished the whole job with one blow/* 
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By way of illustration it may be here interjected 
that similar twittings have been heard from our 
American soldiers, especially between those of the 
Eastern and Western armies after the Civil War, 
though legally we have no inherited social distinc- 
tions like those of Florence and Europe, which 
have always intensified the strife between the 
classes and the masses. No less an authority than 
Gteneral Grant (Memoirs, II, 460), giving his rea- 
sons why **the Western armies (under Sherman) 
should not be permitted to be even upon the field" 
during the last fight around Richmond, says that 
after the war **it might lead to disagreeable bick- 
erings between members of Congress of the East 
and those of the West*' in regard to who won the 
victory. Though Grant in the same passage, with 
the prejudice of his profession, would ascribe such 
mutual ** bickerings" not to the returned soldiers, 
but to the politicians, he forgot that every such 
soldier in a free state could not help being a poli- 
tician of some degree, small or great. And so it 
was at Florence, where the returned soldiers, 
among whom was Dante, were likewise active citi- 
zens, yet not scattered over a vast territory as in 
the United States, but jammed and packed to- 
gether into one walled spot, where they with all 
their inbred and inherited discords would see and 
rub against one another every day and all the 
while. 

And now we have to conceive of Dante in such 
an environment when he was about 24-5 years old, 
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and to pre-figure its influence upon his future 
career. There can be no doubt that the Campal- 
dino event was epochal as to his inner, but espe- 
cially as to his outer political life. For he got to 
see, to know, ana to study the ablest public man 
in Florence, Corso Donati, with whom he was to 
stand in very close relation both for and against 
during the next dozen years, till upon him fell his 
vindictive banishment, largely the work of Corso. 
The various stages through which this relation 
passed may be hcie set down for future guidance. 

1. Dante came home from Campaldino with the 
greatest admiration for the hero who had served 
the state so gloriously, possibly had saved it from 
capture. How could he help feeling that way? 
And Dante, by nature aristocratic, would at first- 
be attracted to Corso 's high-toned party and char- 
acter. 

2. And Corso on his side, with his gifts of mind 
and training, would pick out and seek to attach to 
himself the rising young man of the city. Now 
to me the greatest sign of this is his effort to^ get 
hold of Dante through marriage with a Donati 
woman, in which may be seen the subtle Italian 
hand of Messer Corso. It was indeed a political 
marriage, not love's wedlock — a common thing, 
yes, the commonest in those days. Thus Corso 
seeks to win Dante for his clan or house, not alone 
for his party. So is explained this part of the 
riddle of Gemma Donati. 

3. Another striking evidence of their present 
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unity is the picture of the two joined together in 
a group with Brunetto Latini, which picture was 
uncovered some years ago in the Bargello. It is 
the grand triumvirate of Florence's chief political 
combine or **ring'', painted doubtless by the young 
artist, Giotto. It shows us the face of the youth- 
ful Dante, when not much more than thirty, but 
after the passing of Beatrice, and after the writ- 
ing of the New Life; probably about the time of 
his marriage with Gemma which ought at least to 
have brought him some content now signaled in his 
features. Hence it portrays not the sorrowing 
poet just after Beatrice's death (as some have 
thought), nor the daring cavalryman of Campal- 
dino. And especially it limns his look before his 
supreme civic love, namely Florence, had been torn 
out of his heart, whereby he was forever whelmed 
into the slough of Despond. A firmly set jaw of 
will-power yet with an ideal air — this is not yet 
the melancholy Dante as generally featured and 
labeled. 

The portrait, accordingly, must have been taken 
before the grand split of the Guelf party into the 
democratic and anti-democratic sides, which seems 
to have publicly started with Gian della Bella's 
new laws favoring the folk. The personal rift 
takes place when the real Dante finds out the real 
Corso, and the twain become not only partisan 
antagonists but political antitypes: such inborn 
difference of character finally deepening into 
deadly vengeful animosity, which cannot suffer 
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two such gigantically hostile personalities to exist 
in the same city. One or the other or both must be 
excreted from the social body, which thus has to 
enact anew the old Athenian ostracism, but with 
madder and bloodier violence. 

Probably Corso had little faith or religion ex- 
cept as a cloak or makeshift. Like so many nobles 
of that time, he was a luxurious liver, and in con- 
viction he would become naturally an Epicurean, 
such as Parinata, Cavalcanti, Frederick II, though 
the poet for some reason refrains from putting him 
into his place in the Inferno. That gout of his 
which Villani mentions, suggests his way of life. 
But why does not Dante precipitate by name into 
his poetic Hell-fire his greatest enemy, and other- 
wise the worst and most dangerous man in Flor- 
ence? That is indeed a problem, which we shall 
have to look into later. 

Thus we seek to bring into due prominence the 
significance of Corso Donati's position and char- 
acter in the civil career of Dante at Florence, 
which otherwise remains scrappy, disunited, as a 
whole quite unintelligible. These two leaders were 
the moral, social and political opposites, yet each 
of highest ability in his own realm; they may be 
called the city's twinned antitypes, showing and 
indeed incarnating its deepest spiritual dualism, 
which will rend it atwain within and without. Or 
let us metaphor them as double sun-balls, one lumi- 
nous the other darkened, yet revolving about each 
other with an ever-waxing velocity of aversion till 
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Dante gets the power and whirls off out of the city 
his antagonist Corso, who, however, will after some 
time circle back with increased momentum in his 
turn and whirl off Dante out of Florence for all 
time. Whereof the further tale belongs to the 
future. 

Such is the one strand of Dante's biography, the 
more external, political, practical, as being of the 
Will-world. But now it is in line to go back and 
to trace the second strand of this Epoch, the more 
internal, ideal, self-expressive, as being of the 
Heart-world at its deepest emotional stress. Of 
this we are next to witness, in addition to the three 
already given, a new phasis. 

XIV. 

The Passing op Beatrice, 

Here we shall again pick up the autobiographer, 
Dante himself, who is now to record the final grand 
crisis in the evolution of his love-life, or we may 
call it the last and tragic act of his drama with 
Beatrice, which tells of her evanishment beyond. 
He does not give the date, but the documents fix 
it with reasonable certainty as having taken place 
June 8, 1290 (some say June 9), three or four 
years after her marriage with Simon de* Bardi, 
the banker. This marriage roused in the suscep- 
tible poet the mighty upheaval with its spiritual 
process which he called his Transfiguration, and 
which has been already set forth as the supreme 
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turning event of his relation to Beatrice, altogether 
the strongest, deepest, most significant — and the 
central one — of all these crises of his passional ex- 
perience (see foregoing Sect. XI). But now fol- 
lows yet another. 

Does not the reader expect the scene described 
at the death of Beatrice to be the culmination of 
the young poet's creative power in the expression 
of his heart's sorrow? But the surprising fact is 
that he droops both as to intensity and interest; 
what seems the supreme opportunity of his art he 
is not equal to, in fact he shirks it openly and ex- 
cuses himself from his task. Thus his presenta- 
tion of the death of Beatrice, which ought to call 
forth the uttermost stretch of his genius at its 
tragic height, wanders off, as it appears to us, and 
weakens much from his preceding strength and di- 
rectness. What is the matter? 

The best way is to cite from his love-book the 
section in which he learns of the death of Beatrice, 
and discloses his first attitude toward that stroke 
of fate {New Life XXIX). It seems that he was 
engaged in writing a canzone or one of his longer 
pieces of poetry, which would tell '*how I seemed 
to myself disposed to her influence, and how her 
virtue was working within me" — evidently an in- 
trospective mood, which the verse indicates. He 
first notes the change in himself: '*As Love was 
formerly vehement with me, so now m my heart 
he sweetly reposes.'* This is doubtless an allusion 
to his violent agitation at the marriage of Beatrice, 
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some three or four years since. But he has calmed 
down from that awful quake, and also he hints 
the means of his recovery: **Love has now such 
virtue in me that he makes my sighs whirl into 
words {gir parlando) ; this happens whenever she 
sees me/' Thus the poet indicates his supreme re- 
lief through self-expression — ^not the only passage 
of like import. Clearly he marks the change in 
himself from Love's violence to his present peace 
{New Life, XXVIII). 

But right at once drops down upon him, while 
writing, the hardest test of his new placidity of 
soul, whereof he tells in this fashion : '*I had just 
completed the one stanza above-written of tne can- 
zone of which iny mind was full, when the Lord of 
Justice called this most gentle lady to glory/' So 
the death of Beatrice was announced to him even 
while he was poetizing the new serenity of mind 
which had come to him through her love, and 
which could only ripen as the fruit of his so-called 
Transfiguration, after its triple process (as he de- 
scribes it) of love, death, and resurrection. 

But will this most tragical stroke once more 
rouse his genius to its adequate utterance? Here 
is his reply with its present note of calmness: 
*'And although it might be pleasing perchance to 
treat at present somewhat of her departure from 
us, it is not my Intention here to give account of 
her for three reasons. The first is that it is out of 
place, if we look at the prelude which opens this 
little book. Secondly even if it belonged to the 
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present design, my pen would not be equal to its 
right treatment. The third reason is, supposing 
the two former out of the way, that it is not befit- 
ting to me to praise myself, which I would have to 
do in treating of her — a thing altogether blame- 
worthy in whoever does if 

Such are his three reasons which certainly sound 
forced, as if mere excuses for shirking what he 
feels to be the call of his love for its supreme 
poetic expression. But he has let down from his 
high tension, and can no longer key himself up to 
his former pitch of emotion and creative energy. 
It is also noteworthy that he drops his spontaneous 
vernacular, and resorts to a quotation of Latin 
scripture to describe his present desolation: {Quo- 
modo sedet sola civitas). Then his jejune arith- 
metic, his play with the number nine seems here 
artificial, though he repeats it elsewhere. All these 
signs hint at least a slowing down of his passion 
out of its previous ecstatic transfiguration. 

Still after the death of Beatrice he adds nearly 
a third more to the contents of his book, which 
henceforth in our judgment declines in poetic 
value, though it be by no means without merit. 
Very composedly he now introduces two persons 
as vehicles for his effusions. One of these, a man, 
**was my friend next in order after the first, and 
he was so near in blood to the glorified lady that 
none could be nearer''. This friend of Dante is 
usually taken to be a brother of Beatrice, being 
*'so near in blood/' Another incident which some 
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expositors have exalted into a mark of a special 
talent, is Dante as artist drawing angels. But 
more significant is the following appearance to the 
woe-begone poet : **I saw a gentle lady, young and 
very beautiful, who stood looking at me from a 
window with a lace so full of sympathy that all 
compassion seemed concentrated in her gaze" 
(XXXVI). Thereupon he starts to make her the 
theme of his sonneting, yet not without some self- 
reproach for his fickleness: *'But smce in the 
battle of my thoughts, those had triumphed which 
took her part, it seemed fitting to celebrate her 
with a sonnet'', which the i)oet then imparts. Soon 
however, the stronger falls the counterstroke, 
which we hear now out of his retributive dream: 
**Por I seemed to see the glorified Beatrice clad in 
those same crimson garments in which she first 
appeared to mine eyes, just as young as when I 
first saw her. Therewith I began to think of her, 
and my heart bitterly repented of the desire which 
had possessed it so vilely for some days against 
reason's constancy. Whereupon all my thoughts 
hastened back to their own Beatrice" (XL) 

This brief lapse of fidelity will not be the last 
which we shall have to record of our very sus- 
ceptible poet, who will hereafter be exposed to 
many similar temptations, though he always re- 
covers himself after his slip. So this little back- 
stroke, which he tells of himself, will be found to 
be a real twist in his character. And here we must 
not forget to mention the blessed conjecture that 
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this compassionate lady, young and very beauti- 
ful, looking out of the window at the love-shent 
sonneteer, is none other than Gremma Donati, his 
future wife, whose tender sympathy so oppor- 
tunely shown, he will not forget to reward later, 
even if other motives to marry her may have 
played in, as usual. 

But at present he is back again with his Beatrice, 
no longer the real one but an ideal faithfully an- 
chored in his memory, whereupon his love-book 
practically comes to an end (XL), though three 
more quite external chapters are added, probably 
of later origin. Even that oft-cited resolution of 
his last chapter which tells of his *'hope to say of 
her what was never said of any woman * \ has in it 
the echo of a maturer reminiscence than any be- 
longing to his present stage. 

It is evident that Dante as citizen-soldier must 
have been much occupied with war's exigencies 
during the interval between the marriage of 
Beatrice and her death, which lasted some three 
or even four years (1286-1290) as we figure the 
time, without being too exact. Thus the lover not 
only by absence but by strong external excitements 
was drawn out oi himself, and underwent a qui- 
escence of his deeply agitated emotions, and also 
therewith a temporary arrest of his genius. Hence 
we conceive him returning from his campaigns of 
Campaldino and Caprona a somewhat different 
man, whose changed nature is reflected in his book. 
Still Beatrice must have remained his ideal, though 
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absent, for such she lasted even after her death, 
though with temporary lapses of constancy on his 
part. Doubtless such a separation from the reality 
caused by his soldiering was a part of his training 
toward her complete idealisation. 

We also naturally ask how Beatrice occupied 
herself during this interval whose moments busied 
her now as a married woman. She had several 
brothers and sisters, and was much attached to her 
father, as Dante records. Thus she could fall back 
upon her parental home-life as some relief from 
that heart-consuming conflict between husband and 
lover. She seems to have had no children of her 
own. We may imagine her anxiety when news 
of skirmishes and battles would come to the city 
from the seat of war, not very far away. In the 
midst of her internal struggles a heavy blow fell 
upon her in the death of her father, also noticed 
with deep sympathy by Dante (c. XXII). Polco 
Portinari passed away, according to a document 
of the time, December 31, 1289, perhaps not more 
than a month or two after Dante had returned 
from the siege of Caprona. Six months had not 
gone when Beatrice herself followed her father to 
the tomb, June 8, 1290. 

This event brings up again the strange eclipse 
of Dante's poetic power, which is observed in his 
writ just after Beatrice's passing, and which thus 
finds its place in the very heart of his book, the 
New Life. The sandy spot extends as we measure 
it, through some seven chapters (XXIX-XXXV), 
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and represents four years of the poet^s life, with 
creative power now half -paralyzed. Note again his 
three excuses for not writing something worthy of 
himself and the occasion — excuses so hoJlow-sound- 
ing that they seem to have no tangible meaning, 
especially the last and chief one, which affirms 
that he would have to praise himself in such a 
work, and that he could not. This excuse has been 
indeed a main crux of the book, puzzling the com- 
mentators, some of whom simply give it up, while 
others betake themselves to a far-off symbolism of 
its deep but hidden purport. Very striking too is 
the confession of his break-down, though veiled, in 
the use of his two present verse-forms, the can- 
zone and the sonnet (XXXIV-XXXV), of which 
he gives us here the fore-cited two specimens, both 
rather tentative and broken, as he himself says. 

There is no doubt however that his book shows 
him rising out of this extreme obscuration in his 
spirit and in his style, which transition he de- 
scribes (see XXXVI) as taking place when he be- 
holds the sympathetic, young, and beautiful lady 
at the window — another rather sudden transforma- 
tion of the exceedingly transformable poet. Hence 
this we may deem his renewal of his New-Life 
after its serious collapse just described — a return 
of his creative power which will continue through 
his last seven sonnets (XXXVI-XLIII), though 
these also have a fall and a rise in their movement, 
as already set fonh. 

Thus we catch the outline of his soul's pro- 
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foundest sweep in this love-experience of his, last- 
ing some seventeen years from its first embryonic 
start, and passing through a glorious sunrise into 
a sad eclipse, yet with final recovery and restora- 
tion. Whereof the record he has written down in 
a book, which, already often alluded to as evidence 
by the way, we shall now take a look at as it is in 
itself. 

XV. 

The Poet's First Book. 

A significant moment it is for any author when 
he, having evolved piecemeal and gotten together 
his first written production, sends it forth to the 
public for judgment. Somewhere, then, around the 
year 1291-2 Dante, being about twenty-six years 
old or twenty-seven, issues his work called New 
Life {Vita Nuova) in its earliest edition, to which 
he probably added several small items m the later 
text — a habit with him by the way, for we have to 
take it into account in all his writings, especially 
when we try to settle their troubles chronological, 
which are not a few nor always easy to doctor. 

On the whole the best and most authentic bio- 
graphical note about this New Life of Dante has 
been handed down to us by his near cotemporary, 
Boccaccio, who writes thus: **This glorious poet 
composed a number of works in his time. . . . 
First of all, whiJe his tears over the passing of 
Beatrice were still fresh, and when he was not far 
from twenty-six yeai's old, he brought together 
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into a small volume which he called the New Life, 
certain little verses stich as sonnets and odes, com- 
posed by him in rhyme at different times before 
then, and marvelously beautiful. Moreover along 
with each of these, separately and in order, he 
wrote the occasions, which had stirred him to their 
composition. Then he set forth the analysis of 
each poem at the end." 

Boccaccio adds that Dante *4n later years was 
ashamed of this little book." Very dubious is the 
statement, unless it means that he regretted that 
final arid analysis tacked on to his spontaneous 
soul-bursts— wherein most readers will agree with 
him. 

Can we bring before us some even slight picture 
of his literary situation at this time? Several 
months or possibly a full year had passed after the 
death of Beatrice, and his last poems to her and 
about her had been written, when he began to feel 
that he had quite expressed himself on the present 
subject, and that his poetical vein of love-sonnets 
was running dry. Under such circumstances 
nothing could be more natural than that he should 
start to look backward and to take stock of what 
he had accomplished during these many years, sev- 
enteen of them all told since that first love budded 
and began flowering along his deepest and most en- 
during life-line. 

Of course we do not know how many of these 
youthful jets of rhyme lay before him for judg- 
ment in such final court of literary appeal. But 
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what we can ascertain by actual count is that in 
the present book, as it stands printed today, 
thirty-one poems of the lyrical species are inter- 
spersed at varying intervals through its prose. 
Moreover they are divided thus by their special 
captions: twenty-five sonnets, (of somewhat dif- 
ferent patterns) five canzoni or longer lyrics (two 
of them incomplete), and one ballata (thus pecu- 
liarly labeled). These thirty-one metered effu- 
sions, all of them more or less directly voicing his 
love-life with Beatrice, constitute the central 
creative part of the work, upon which the prose is 
practically but a commentary. 

The next fact to be always kept in mind con- 
cerning these poems, is that they are not of one 
time or of one mental state ; they rise along a line 
of years, and reveal a psychological evolution 
which moves through and rounds itself out into 
something like a complete process of emotional ex- 
perience. The essential steps or stages of this pro- 
cess we have sought to emphasize in the preceding 
exposition. Hence these lyrical gushes are to be 
regarded as a kind of love-diary, whose changeful 
moods shoot up into iridescent versicles, though 
underneath all their far-darting caprices is felt a 
steady soul-movement which is universal, not 
Dante's alone, but man's. 

Another important point for fully comprehend- 
ing this cycle of thirty-one lyrics, is that they are 
a selection from a much larger number, from the 
whole mass • of the ever-gushing love-poetry of 
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youthful passion. The fact that he chooses some 
of his verses for insertion in his book and rejects 
others, is repeatedly indicated by the poet himself. 
For instance, he wrote ** little things in rhyme" 
addressed to the lady whom he took as a screen to 
disguise his love for Beatrice; still **it is not my 
intention to transcribe them here'' into this book, 
but **I shall leave them all out, unless that I may 
be able to convert some lines of them into the 
praises of Beatrice'' {New Life V). Then consider 
that remarkable composition, and seemingly quite 
lengthy, for which **I took the names of sixty of 
the most beautiful ladies of the city, and used them 
to set off my own lady's name" : this city is Flor- 
ence, which word otherwise so dear to him and full 
of inspiration, Dante will not deign to mention in 
the present work. Such a poetic epistle he calls a 
serventese, which, however, '*I shall not tran- 
scribe." And in other places of the New Life we 
may trace sldps, omissions, suppressions. As we 
have elsewhere indicated, there must have been 
quite a verdant batch of boy's love-rhymes before 
his first published sonnet in the New Life, which 
he wrote and sent out to friends when aboul 
eighteen, as he himself indicates. 

The lost verses of Dante, therefore, we signalize 
here with some interest — lost indeed, but probably 
no great loss to the poet's fame or to universal lit- 
erature, being doabtless little tuneful variations on 
the one sweet melody which we hear so often sing- 
ing through his New Life, Let us conceive it as 
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his youthful Epoch (1274-1291), ebullient of ever- 
spraying versification under the ceaseless drive of 
love; starting from childhood and continuing till 
at last he gets relief and perchance recovery 
through self-expi-ession in his book. Surely it 
would not have been difficult for him to have writ- 
ten, during these seventeen bubbling years, ten 
times as much as we now possess, since this his 
early sonneting productivity ripples and jingles 
away so fluid and easy that it seems to spout up 
of itself like an Artesian well. Very different is 
the mighty wrestle of his style in the Divine Com- 
edy, as it strains to utter its colossal theme en- 
compassing two worlds. 

Still some of these early waifs of Dante's love- 
life have been fished out of the river of oblivio'ti, 
seemingly after the author had thrown them 
away, or at least had rejected them from his New 
Life. On this subject a striking notelet by D. G. 
Bossetti, a poet of commanding excellence himself 
and a most competent judge of the matter in hand, 
may be cited from his well-known work Vante and 
his Circle (p. 79 Am. ed.) : **This and the six 
following pieces (five sonnets and two canzoni) 
seem so certainly to have been written at the same 
time as the poetry of the Vita Nuova {New Life), 
that it becomes difficult to guess why they were 
omitted from that work. Other poems in Dante's 
Oanzoniere refer m a more general manner to his 
love for Beatrice, but each among those (seven) 
bears the impress of some special occasion,'' Here 
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then we find seven more lyrics definitely added to 
those already contained in the New Life. And 
still others might be culled out of that nomadic 
collection of Dante's miscellaneous poems known 
as the Canzoniere. 

This brings us to say a word about the men- 
tioned Canzoniere, which is still a kind of battle- 
ground for critics who feel the call to fight over 
what portions of it belong to Dante and what not. 
The dividing line between the genuine and the 
spurious has not been found, or at least varies with 
the commentator. The collection runs between 
ninety and a hundred pieces, to which may be 
added about a dozen others cited entirely or quoted 
in part from the treatises Convivio and De Vul- 
gari Eloquentia, Thus under Dante's name we 
may gather a poetic miscellany of a hundred lyrics 
either his own or of his trend and time. Italian or 
originally Provencal are its varying verse-forms, 
under the names of sonnetto, canzone, hallata, ses- 
Una. Of course these do not all belong to the spell 
and mood and consciousness of his New Life, or 
even to the epoch of his philosophic questionings; 
in his exile, Villani says that he still composed can- 
zoni, ** twenty very excellent ones, both moral and 
amatory." The testimony of Boccaccio is yet more 
precise: ''He wrote many odes of the greater sort 
(canzoni) and a store of sonnets and ballads, over 
and above those which are included in the New 
Life.'' Various manuscript collections of these 
poems circulated for two centuries after the poet's 
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death, tiU the first printed edition (Florence 
1527). This collection was naturally very incom- 
plete; meanwhile the number of pieces has been 
increasing by new discoveries (notably Witte's) 
down to present time. 

It would seem, then, that Dante kept up this 
lyrical strain of his poetic productivity pretty 
much all through his later life alongside his vaster, 
more desperate task, the composition of the Divine 
Comedy. His youthful effervescence could not 
help having its occasional overflow even during his 
banishment, perchance through the back-flood of 
reminiscence, or even for the sake of recreation. 
The general tendency of it all is apocalyptic, re- 
vealing the poet's ultimate bent of looking beyond 
into the future. The New Life is full of prophetic 
dreams, seven distinct ones may be counted pass- 
ing over some indistinct ones. By way of deepest 
contrast, however, it has no all-uniting world-em- 
bracing Mythus, such as underlies the whole struc- 
ture and movement of the Divine Comedy; rather 
are its lyrics in form a series of passionate dis- 
charges of immediate personal experience, all of 
which, nevertheless, if we look under the surface, 
will be found to have a psychical unity. 

The most obvious fact in the structure of this 
New Life, which falls into the eye from the out- 
side with a kind of jolt at first, is its division into 
three nearly parallel-moving though not synchro- 
nous strands or lines, which run through and link 
together in a common organism quite all the forty- 
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three chapters (as given, for example, in Frati- 
celli's edition). These three organic strands of the 
book's construction we shall set down in the order 
of their importance. 

(1) The metrical strand, or the string of poems 
already mentioned, amounting to thirty-one in all, 
made up of shorter lyrics (chiefly sonnets) and of 
longer odes (called here canzoni). This poetic 
strand is the central creative part of the work, and 
extends through a number of years, already tallied 
as seventeen from first to last. 

(2) The narrative strand, or the prose story 
which tells the different circumstances surround- 
ing these poems and calling them forth into their 
metrical utterance, one after the other. Largely 
reminiscential is this part which has somewhat of 
a story-telling novellistic character. Its composi- 
tion was probably rapid, lasting not more than a 
year seemingly. 

(3) The analytic strand, which dissects the 
little lyric as product of emotion and imagination, 
and philosophizes it after Aristotelian fashion. 
Thus the spontaneity of the poet is subjected to 
abstract reflection, and the book of love is made to 
resemble a book of logic by Dante the scholastic 
(which he is as well as the poet). 

Now these three strands of Dante's work show 
not only different styles of verbal expression, but 
likewise different kinds of literary composition — 
the poem, the novel, and the treatise. Thus they 
would seem to embrace the main forms of culture 
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which Dante had won for himself to this date 
(1291-2) when he was some twenty-six or twenty- 
seven years old — verse, prose-romance, and scho- 
lasticism. Moreover they give a pretty exhaustive 
summary of his time's modes of utterance. So it 
comes that Dante shows himself here the tri- 
formed embodiment of the cultural expression of 
the Middle Ages. 

There is a great difference in merit between the 
three strands. The best is the poetic, as revealing 
much of the poet's spontaneous genius, and also 
as more prophetic of his coming greatness. The sec- 
ond strand is next best, and has its special worth, 
yet is largely dependent on the first for its con- 
tent and movement. But the third thread, the 
scholastic, is the least assimilable by the modem 
reader, though it be an integral part of Dante all 
through his life. Yet we feel it to be not only 
unpoetic in itself, but the downright slayer of 
poetry. Hence the tendency is to skip it, since it 
requires in the reader such a sudden shift from 
full-blooded life to raw-boned dissection. 

So diverse and indeed opposite seem the moods 
or spiritual attitudes of these three strands of this 
single little book that the question starts up 
whether Dante could have written them at the 
same time of life, and out of the one experience. 
Such undoubted differences have caused certain 
commentators addicted to separatism to deny to 
the work unity of time and of mental evolution. 
But we have to think that the poetic and the scho- 
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lastic with all their diversity lay much nearer to- 
gether in Dante's soul than in to-day's. We often 
find, in the Paradiso for instance, the same quick 
and unexpected spring from brightest imagination 
to driest abstraction. Hence the mentioned third 
line is spun through the poet's own Psyche, and 
foreshows an element of his forthcoming greatest 
poem. 

Such is this common congenital mark or mother- 
mole which bespeaks the spiritual consanguinity 
between Dante's two greatest productions, the 
New Life and the Divine Comedy. But there are 
other far more explicit and significant tokens of 
this relationship to which we shall next give a 
thought or two. 

XVI. 

The New Life — The Divine Comedy. 

So named are the two supreme writs of the poet 
— the one of his youth, the other of his later time : 
the first and the last of his genius twinned in such 
deep spiritual filiation that they ultimately are to 
be seen and felt as one work. Universally consid- 
ered, they are parts of one life in its wholeness, 
which is greater than either book or than both to- 
gether, and of which the man himself is the artifi- 
cer and the expositor. Hence at this point our 
moro aspiring reader will be apt to interrogate us : 
What are some of the organic lines which inter- 
relate the two books not only in kinship but in 
twinship? It is true that we upon our biographic 
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cal journey have not yet reached the Divine Com- 
edy; still this achievement, as all of us know, is 
the grand summit toward which now mounts our 
ascent. Hence it is not only natural but helpful 
that we throw in advance some forelooks up the 
climb to Parnassus, on whose top we hope to listen 
to the supreme strains of Dante's Muse. 

So it befalls that a few of these forward-peering 
glances which seek to interconnect the New Life 
and the Divine Comedy will be jotted down for 
future guidance. 

I. Most prominent as well as profoundest of 
these conjoining filaments is the story of Beatrice, 
the uniting heroine of the two worlds, the Here 
and the Beyond. The physically living woman 
makes her transition to the spiritually living 
woman, to whom in both her spheres, terrestrial 
and celestial, a special work is given, and a unique 
development is ascribed. Thus Beatrice is por- 
trayed in a double career, on Earth and in Heaven, 
her mortal and immortal existence, which is the 
fulfilment of what the poet proposes at the close 
of his New Life : **I hope to say of her what was 
never said of any woman", never before or since. 

Hence there are two Beatrices, the incarnate 
and the discamate, yet the one woman-soul in its 
completely rounded, universal being. Here pivots 
the persistent dispute about this double-lived but 
one-souled creation of the poet: Is she a mere 
allegory, an abstract thought endowed with motion 
and speech, a kind of talking automaton? Or is 
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she an actual living person, full of red-blooded 
physical traits which support and re-inforce her 
spiritual character? Thus two extreme parties 
have discussed and differed about what she is or 
what she represents, yet with many shades of opin- 
ion hovering between these opposites. Perhaps the 
dispute in its essential outline can be summed up 
in the question: Is she real or ideal? The most 
readers would doubtless answer: somewhat of 
both. But how much and in what way? 

It is no intention of ours to enter here upon any 
minute discussion of this problem, which is un- 
doubtedly a central one in the right interpretation 
of Dante, and about which we have already let our 
opinion be known. At present it will be sufficient 
to outline in a very general way the two Beatrices 
of the poet's two titular books. In the New Life 
the primacy of the Real (the sense-world) is the 
ruling fact of Beatrice's characterisation, while 
the Ideal is subordinate, though by no means ab- 
sent. On the other hand, in the Divine Comedy 
the primacy of the Ideal (the thought-world) is 
the ruling fact of Beatrice's characterisation, 
while the Real is subordinate, yet decidedly present 
in image. To use a Dantean word and conception, 
Beatrice undergoes a transfiguration out of her 
real, sensuous life here into her ideal, spiritual, 
universal life hereafter. This transition is already, 
though dreamily visioned in the last sonnet of the 
New Life, 

II. The next connecting link between the two 
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works indwells or rather is the poet himself in his 
very selfhood, as Z or Ego. The first personal pro- 
noun he employs in the first sentence of each book, 
and continues its nse to the last sentence of each 
book. That is, both books are autobiographic in 
form as well as in content; hence each may be 
taken as a part or chapter of his self-written life. 
The naked Self here tells its own story, sings its 
own song in person, not disguised as some dra- 
matic or epic hero, or other counterfeit, but being 
its own hero, who records his outer gests and espe- 
cially his inner reactions and experiences. 

This heroic / or Ego, that is, the poet's person- 
ality in and of itself, is both the doer and the 
singer of these twin labors, which are thus doubly 
its own, namely the New Life and the Divine Com- 
edy. So it comes that the two books are conjoined 
or rather intergrown in one common central soul 
or Psyche as their primal origin, out of which they 
unfold into their separate distinctive shapes. The 
two taken together may be called the Dantead, 
analogous to the Odysseiad, or Aeneid, or even 
Faustiad, each of which sings of the man and his 
deeds who, however, is not the singer himself, as 
in the Dantead — ^which fact distinguishes Dante 
as the unique psychologic poet of all time. 

Prom this point of view we may re-iterate that 
Dante is more openly personal than any one of the 
rest of the greatest world-poets (Homer, Shake- 
speare, Goethe), who in some form or other project 
a mask between themselves (or their Psyche and 
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its direct self-expression. This mask in their case 
is chiefly the Mythus, which, however, they artist- 
ically employ as a mirror for reflecting also their 
own deepest selfhood in and along with that of 
their hero. Dante likewise uses the Mythus in its 
fullest worth and grandeur, as we shall see later, 
but he transforms it after his own characteristic 
genius, making it the all-bearing vehicle of his 
creative power, and filling it with his Unique per- 
sonal psychology. 

Thus Dante is his own Hero, and to a degree his 
own Mythus, even if the latter is created by the 
folk and given him by the ages for its completed 
highest re-creation. 

III. But that which most profoundly signalizes 
both works is their pervasive apocalyptic spirit 
which seeks in one way or other to unveil the fu- 
ture. The soul of each of them may be said to 
yearn for some view of the Beyond, for some reve- 
lation of the immortal world. The New Life takes 
its station in the Here and Now, from which it 
strives to peer over into the Hereafter by means 
of separate visions, of which seven distinct ones 
have been counted, not to speak of its general 
tendency to take a glimpse across the border. The 
total movement runs toward the Grand Crossing 
from this side to yonder; the whole character of 
Beatrice is ingrained with an unearthly, other- 
worldly outlook which foregleams her early going 
thither to her true home. On the other hand the 
Divine Comedy passes at once into the realm be- 
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yond and stays there, not taking some broken 
dreamy single peeps over the bourne, but summon- 
ing all futurity as one vast presence before itself 
for record and even for judgment. Unto such all- 
comprehensive end it seizes the threefold Mythus 
of Hell, Purgatory, and Heaven, the grand Apoca- 
lypse conceived and fashioned by entire Christen- 
dom during more than a thousand years before the 
poet's time. Such is the as yet unformed but 
plastic material which he shapes into his eternal 
poem. 

So he unfolds out of his immediate unmythical 
New Life into his deeply mediated mythical Divine 
Comedy, after a great new experience and long 
lasting, which is next to be recounted. Here we 
may note in advance that he comes upon and 
adopts and assimilates this wonderful new vision 
of the Mythus of the Apocalypse as the true theme 
of his genius, when he first beholds Rome as the 
heart of Christendom during the grand Jubilee in 
1300, some ten years after the death of Beatrice. 

Such, to our mind, are the three closest, most 
internal bonds holding together the two works, 
namely Beatrice the woman-soul, Dante himself 
the poet-soul, then the common apocalyptic char- 
acter or soul of both books. 

Besides these three most intimate bonds inter- 
twining the poet's New Life and his Divine Com- 
edy, there run a number of other vital filaments 
which weave together the two works into one great 
poetic organism. A few of these may be here set 
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down together. First there is the common dialect 
whose verbal and metrical music can be heard in 
the rhymes and measures of the early sonnets pre- 
luding the subtler yet grander harmonies of the 
Terza Rima. Deeply cognate with this musical 
strain is the poet's mathematic bent, his play with 
the occultism of numbers which threads through 
his writings and shows his delight in their mystery 
and mystification. Then the carefully measured 
architecture of his poem springs not only from 
his sjnnpathy with but from his faith in the mathe- 
matics of creation. Still further, both works cele- 
brate the divine effluence from above into the soul 
of the poet, such being the source of his creative 
excellence, as we may hear confessed at the start 
in the overture to his first book {Ei^ce Deus fortior 
me). And the more intensive student will not fail 
to observe that Dante in his New Life already 
passes through a preliminary embryonic Divine 
Comedy with its Hell, Purgatory, and Heaven, yet 
in a more narrow, personal ,this-worldly environ- 
ment, for he has not yet gotten spiritual x)ossession 
of his all-holding, other-worldly Mythus of the 
Apocalypse. 

XVII. 

Retrospective. 

And now we have reached the close of an Epoch, 
the first and longest one of the poet's Life-Jour- 
ney, lasting nearly a full half of his fifty six years ' 
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pilgrimage on this earth-ball of ours. In the main 
we may deem it the hopefullest, happiest, human- 
est portion of his terrestrial sojourn, manifesting 
as it does the budding and bloom of youthful 
genius in its primal freshest efflorescence. From 
birth through the school and university we have 
traced the aspiring youth till he enters upon the 
sterner discipline of practical life, as professional 
man, as soldier, and finally as writer of books. 

During these years his learned acquisitions were 
ever becoming vaster and more multifarious; we 
behold him pushing ahead to compass and to make 
his own the entire cultural field of the past, as 
far as this lay within his reach. Very deep and 
persistent is his longing to master all the knowl- 
edges ; what the centuries had handed down in the 
way of erudition he would seize upon and a^imi- 
late, making it an ingredient of his own larger self. 
As already indicated, it was the Mediterranean 
culture in its two main streams, which he drank 
up — namely, the Hebrew and Hellenic, the re- 
ligious and secular, the Christian and Classic. 

But it would be a great mistake to regard Dante 
even during this specially acquisitive and edu- 
cative Epoch as merely the accumulator of learn- 
ing, as the digger-up of evermore book-lore. He 
also went to school to experience as his arch-in- 
structor, consulted actual life as his oracle, and 
carefully garnered its responses, which we may 
read inscribed over his whole practical career. On 
this active side we must not fail to watch him 
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grappling with the grand realities of human life 
and of his age. 

There is no doubt that the poet's native Flor- 
ence at this time was becoming the most unique, 
representative city of Italy, perchance of Europe. 
The new-bom spirit of the coming centuries was 
more manifest there than elsewhere, and Dante 
was the chosen one to feel it creatively, to take it 
up as his own, and then to voice it forever through 
his poem. In other words Dante became ac- 
quainted with the World-Spirit at Florence, 
learned its musical tongue, and built its massive 
cathedral of song. 

But during the present preparatory Epoch the 
poet's most intensive* deepest-searching teacher 
was not the University, not the old Greek philoso- 
pher* Aristotle, not even the living Brunetto La- 
tini, but Love, his soul's experience with Beatrice. 
For she after all was or represented the creative 
energy which lay at the heart of his encyclopedic 
erudition, even of his practical occupations, and 
finally of his highest self-expression in verse. We 
are here to see Dante, in and through all his ex- 
ternal activities, becoming the poet, as the central 
drift of his unfolding genius, by no means yet 
completed but auspiciously begun in his New Life. 

So Dante winds up this first Ei)och of his with 
realizing himself in a book, his earliest organic 
writ, which intones the preluding utterance of his 
life's total achievement. Moreover the religious 
content, we may rather call it the embryo or nu- 
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cleus of this first book of the poet, is essentially 
the same as that of his last book, the Divine Com- 
edy, For it too sets forth, though in germ, the 
process of Life, Death, and Resurrection through 
Love, which is here recorded as an immediate ex- 
perience of our present terrestrial existence. Then 
this immediate experience of the sense-world the 
poet will mediate, transform, and sublimate into a 
vision of the threefold process of the other-world. 
But so far he has not evolved yet. On the con- 
trary, before he can perform this ultimate highest 
act of his poetic creation, he has still much to pass 
through, to suffer, and to transcend — no less than 
two eventful Epochs of stem Apprenticeship to 
his life-task. Whereof we have next to render 
some account. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

ESTRANGEMENT. 

Such is now the cardinal word woven into 
Dante's life, as we construe it, coloring and deeply 
determining the same for about eight or nine years 
(1291-2 till 1300), which constitute a very distinct 
and unique Epoch with its own pronounced char- 
acter in the total cycle of the poet's career. Yes, 
estrangement; — ^but from whom, from what, and 
why, and how to be ordered as a part of his bi- 
ography? All these questions and more will rise 
up for an answer in our forthcoming task. First 
of all, it may be here foresaid that Dante primarily 
is estranged from Beatrice — so he declares himself 
— and from that ardent love-life which he has 
hitherto so intensely lived, and which Beatrice 
calls up and represents in the Epoch just closed. 
Then with this ultimate emotional estrangement 
is intimately connected an intellectual alienation 
of quite equal significance. Thus both heart and 
brain of Dante, somewhere about his twenty-sixth 
year, have turned a fresh comer and struck out 
into a new path, all of which he dates shortly after 
the death of Beatrice. And, we may add that this 
means a different sort of discipline in his Appren- 
ticeship from that which he has recently passed 
through. Such is the new transmutation which 
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our strangely transmutable poet (his own adjec- 
tive for himself) displays before us for our faculty 
of wonder and discernment. 

And now we are to summon the poet himself to 
give evidence in his own case, which citation for- 
tunately lies in our power, since about this matter 
he has told on himself directly quite without any 
of his allegoric masquerading, in which he con- 
fesses not only to a delight but to a faith. Very 
explicitly does he mark his transition into the pres- 
ent Epoch out of his previous stage {Convivio 
II. 13) : ''Accordingly, I say, beginning at the 
start, that when the first delight of my soul (Bea- 
trice) was lost, I remained so deeply wounded with 
sorrow, that no comfort could help me", that is, 
comfort after the ordinary manner, doubtless 
religious. ** However, since neither my own nor 
other's consolation did me any good, my mind 
which was occupied with its own healing, turned 
aside to try the method which a certain disconso- 
late man had employed to console himself. And 
so I set myself to read the book, not known to 
many, which Boethius, imprisoned and exiled, had 
written for his consolation.'' Now whether Boe- 
thius was a Christian or not, has remained un- 
settled to this day; but his book we possess, and 
can judge it, and it contains the consolation which 
is given by heathen philosophy, noble and worthy, 
but not distinctively that of the Christian religion, 
though not directly opposed to it. But how about 
Dante in this matter, and why does he record such 
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a fact concerning himself? Evidently he flees for 
comfort, in the most poignant distress of the hu- 
man soul, back to Heathendom out of Christendom. 
This, then, is another form of his present es- 
trangement: he has become alienated, partially at 
least, from that religions world, in which he was 
bom and reared. 

The same fact is reiterated by the second in- 
stance found also in the foregoing passage of the 
Convivio: **And hearing that Cicero had written 
another book which was on friendship {De Ami- 
citia), and which had words of consolation for 
Lelius, an excellent man, concerning the death of 
Scipio his friend, I betook myself to reading that. ' ' 
Now this is also a philosophic consolation for the 
heart's dearest loss, drawn from a Heathen writer. 
Not the priest is called, nor is the Bible consulted 
by Christian Dante in his present mood of reac- 
tion, though both had been of his immediate en- 
vironment from birth. 

In this same connection we find the following 
addition: '*And although it was hard at first for 
me to enter into their real purport and sentiment 
{$entenza)f I did finally succeed, as far as my 
grammatical knowledge (of Latin) and my limited 
mind then enabled me." Here we are to observe 
the older Dante looking back at himself and de- 
scribing his younger mind as he is passing through 
this peculiar crisis ; he found it difficult at first to 
enter into the spirit of these ancient writers so 
different from that of his own time. Mere gram- 
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matical skill (arte) was not now enough to induct 
him into the true significance of Cicero's De Am- 
icitia, though as a schoolboy he might be able to 
construe every Latin sentence of it correctly. He 
had hitherto lacked the great experience of life, 
which is the best and indeed the final interpreter 
of such books. Also he hints his lack of mental 
equipment at that time for taking such a consider- 
able step; he was too scant of mind {un poco di 
mio ingegno) till he had appropriated the ultimate 
lesson of these writers through his own personal 
suffering. So we find the poet in this way seeking 
to indicate his transition, or as he will later regret- 
fully confess it, his relapse from Christendom to 
Heathendom. 

Here we have to go out of our way for a mo- 
ment in order to make a much needed correction. 
The preceding passage has been taken to mean 
Dante's confession of his insufficient knowledge of 
Latin, so that he could not construe even gram- 
matically the mentioned books of Boethius and 
Cicero, which cannot be called difficult in the orig- 
inal. That is, Dante at the age of twenty-six had 
not the tyro's skill in Latin. What had he been 
doing in his school years with the Trivium and 
Quadrivium, and at the University? Nothing; in- 
deed he was not there, says Scartazzini, the chief 
upholder of this view (see his Companion to 
Dante, translated by Butler p. 56). Thus Dante 
had trifled away his youth, played truant for more 
than a dozen years, utterly oblivious to the first 
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cultural requirement of his age, which universally 
spoke and wrote Latin in matters of State, Church, 
Letters, and largely even in Business. But such is 
not the report given of the young aspiring Dante 
by one of his early teachers, Brunetto Latini: 
'*Thou canst not fail of glorious haven, provided 
that I discerned aright in the fair life, if thou fol- 
lowest thy star.'* In like manner old Boccaccio 
has handed down a good report of the schoolboy 
Dante, which he could have heard from some of 
the poet's fellow-students. 

Unfortunately the foregoing view of Scartazzini 
has been either tacitly or openly adopted by most 
if not quite all the recent biographers of Dante, 
though it breaks into and decidedly interrupts the 
rounded sweep of his life at a very important turn- 
ing-point. Still Dante read his Boethius and 
Cicero, and won their meaning for himself, and 
therein found something more than their simple 
consolation. Let us hear from him again: '*And 
as it befalls that a man who goes in quest of silver, 
finds gold, not perhaps without some divine inter- 
position, so I, who was seeking to console myself, 
came upon not merely a remedy for my tears, but 
I also discovered in the words of these authors, 
when I had weighed them, their supreme mistress 
(donna), namely Philosophy {la somma cosa)*\ 

Here again he marks another phase or form of 
his transition from his first Epoch to this his sec- 
ond: he becomes a philosopher. That is, he now 
penetrates to the real purport and soul of phil- 
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osophy, doubtless as distinct from religion. This 
new and needful conception of that ancient world- 
discipline of Greece and Rome has been tensely- 
driven home to him, likewise through his present 
truly Epoch-forming experience. But in this case 
also we are not to think (with the ever-doubting 
redoubtable Scartazzini and his followers) that 
**the poet up to his twenty-sixth year had never 
studied philosophy/' though the air all around 
him was full of Aristotle and the Scholastics, and 
especially of Aquinas, the great contemporary 
Aristotelian. Like many another merely knowl- 
edge-loving young student, he can well have read 
the entire line of philosophic doctrines from Thales 
down, without their signifying to him hardly more 
than a collection of so many curious opinions, to 
be perused for his amusement, or his external in- 
formation, or at best for a mental gymnastic. But 
now the term of life has brought him a wholly new 
and soul-satisfying, yea soul-redeeming interpre- 
tation of philosophy, and he starts at once to living 
it, even to confessing it with some defiance against 
the old mainly Iheologic ways. Such is verily his 
new intellectual departure. 

But even this ig not the end of his present 
deeply upheaving psychological change. Philos- 
ophy, pure and impersonal, which he has now won, 
must evidently be found too abstract a conception 
for a poet's companion; so behold in him a fresh 
transformation: **I imagined her (philosophy) 
shaped like unto a gentle lady, and I could not 
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conceive her in any act except that of compas- 
sion." So he soon personalizes her, makes her a 
woman, just his new lady, then falls in love with 
her, and begins to write to her his love-songs, as he 
once did to Beatrice, whose place Philosophy has 
now usurped, having become his new sweet-heart. 
What a shocking lapse of fidelity! cries many a 
commentator, especially our deserving female 
guide. Miss Rossetti. And the same change in the 
poet seems to have caused some dark questioning 
in our happy-natured Professor Lowell. But Dante 
would not be Dante without this peculiar human 
discipline; it is truly a preparation for another 
much deeper, darker, more fiery estrangement, 
just that of Hell itself — **and there was no other 
way'\ 

In such fashion the poet in person has struck the 
key-note, or rather has voiced the key-word, of 
this coming Epoch of his biography. And not 
only that ; he has also shown the inborn manner of 
his writing, that of spiritual metamorphosis {trans- 
mutubile per tutte guise). ''As the remedy for his 
tears'', consolation first, then impersonal philo- 
sophy, then philosophy personalized, yea femin- 
ized, we have watched him evoke before us, in order 
to impress us with his present spiritual breach, 
separation, estrangement from his previous world 
of tradition. 

Now this distinctive phasis of his life's evolution 
will show itself under a number of diverse forms, 
largely moulded by the Epoch's occurrences, 
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through which he has to pass and to act and to 
suffer. He will not remain a philosophical theorist 
merely, but at the same time he becomes intensely 
practical also, fulfilling the duties of family, of 
state, of business, of social and institutional life 
generally. He would seem to have risen for a time 
(so Boccaccio says) to be the chief public man of 
his city. Nor does he by any means forget to 
exercise his literary endowment, the finest and 
most promising gift of his nature. Repeatedly we 
shall catch him, during this outwardly busiest 
Epoch of all his days, comi)osing notable produc- 
tions of prose and verse, whereof some account 
will be given at its due. 

Still through all these diversities of achieve- 
ment, speculative and practical, threads the one 
connecting strand of love's disenchantment, of the 
soul's estrangement from Beatrice, though it often 
hides itself or even quite loses itself in the outer 
activities and formalisms of daily existence. But 
let us mark ! That love of his never perishes, it lives 
and grows in its silent subsidence, and even wins 
a new and higher life for its second coming, which 
will take place to signalize the close of this era of 
estrangement. So it results that the present 
Epoch may be deemed Beatrice's discipline for her 
lover, lasting from her mortal disappearance till 
her immortal reappearance for his new guidance, 
and bringing forth in herself also a marvelous 
transformation of spirit and character. Such, 
then, are the two bounds or extremes — the evan- 
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ishment and the return of Beatrice — ^between which 
lies that portion of the poet*s evolution which we 
are now to trace out in some detaiL 

And here it is but fair to the reader to inform 
him that not a few eminent and learned commen- 
tators on Dante as well as biographers either mini- 
mize or totally obliterate this Epoch of moral and 
spiritual estrangement from the life of the poet. 
Somehow he must be sainted and paradised long 
before his time comes, without the grand discipline 
of evil which he has allotted to himself with such 
burning stress in his book. His own admissions, 
confessions, self-reproaches have been white-washed 
by some of his blindly generous friends till his 
original human color as painted by himself is 
quite angelized, or rather deadened into the leaden 
pallor of a corpse. With these mistaken defenders 
of the poet we can not now begin a discussion, for 
there are too many of them, but simply give the 
foregoing nameless reference. And there is some 
eagerness (we hope) in our readers to start at once 
upon this fresh trip with our poetic wayfarer, who 
is now to pass through some entirely new and fate- 
ful experiences of his Life-Journey. 

I. 

Dante Philosophizes. 

Already we have let Dante tell a good deal about 
himself during that singular transition of his into 
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philosophy, and at the same time we have sought 
to uncover the meaning of it in his psychical his- 
tory. But we still find him at his confessional in 
the foregoing chapter {Convivio II. 13), where he 
stresses a point which cannot be left out: **And 
from this playing with her image (that of my Lady 
•Philosophy) I began to go to those discussions, in 
which the truth was demonstrated in its own native 
form, namely to the schools of the religious 
(clergy) and to the disputations of the philos- 
ophizers.'' Here are distinguished the two philo- 
sophic tendencies of the time, both of which Dante 
sought to appropriate in his present speculative 
zeal : firstly, the new scholasticism as set forth by 
the clericals in their schools (scuole de' religiosi) 
and treated as the servant of religion, and, sec- 
ondly, the old free but heathen Greco-Roman phi- 
losophy, which must have had at that time in Flor- 
ence some able and ardent, yea believing expon- 
ents, such as Dante's now aged teacher, Brunetto 
Latini, and probably also Guido Cavalcanti, his 
poetic friend. Dante's present leaning is decidedly 
toward the latter philosophy, but hereafter when 
two decades of disappointment and misfortune 
have rolled over him, and mellowed him into his 
over-brimming religiosity, he will turn even more 
emphatically to the scholastics, especially in his 
Paradiso. And we must not forget that both 
Aquinas and Buonaventura, to mention the great- 
est, belonged to Dante's age in its highest religious 
expression, which is still studied and assimilated 
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by the Mother Church, and even by some thought- 
ful outsiders. 

According to his own account of himself, Dante 
now becomes completely intoxicated with philoso- 
phy, and he even tells us the number of months 
which it takes him to rise into this state of ecstasy, 
with the consequences thereof: **In a little while, 
perhaps thirty months, I began to feel so strongly 
its sweetness that the love of it routed and oblit- 
erated every other impression, so that I, feeling 
myself exalted beyond the thought of that first 
love (Beatrice) to the excellence of this love 
(Philosophy), as it were in utter self -wonderment 
I opened my mouth and began to sing my newly 
proposed love-song (canzone), showing my con- 
dition under the figure of other things." This 
poetic strain will be quite diverse from that of the 
former New Life, since it celebrates a different 
mistress of a different spirit, namely Lady Phi- 
losophy. But be it noted, however, that the poet 
in the very height of his philosophic rapture has to 
drop into poetry for his truest self-expression. 

And we cannot help remarking the precision 
with which he measures the time of this transition 
from his love of Beatrice to his love of Philosophy, 
as if he might be drawing its temporal bound- 
aries, in distant retrospect, which he doubtless was 
doing. Two years and a half this peculiar school- 
ing of him lasted, say from 1290-1 to 1293 about, 
and trained him away, as already said, from the 
present accepted Christendom to the antique cul- 
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tural Heathendom, particularly on the side of 
speculative thought. 

Here the inquiring reader can hardly help ask- 
ing what books, especially those of the philosophers 
he may have studied during this time. There are 
many signs in his writings, notably in his Ban- 
quet (Convivio) that he, in accord with the deeper 
trend of his age, had given a good deal of effort 
to Aristotle, from most of whose works he makes 
citations. But just at this point a surprising phe- 
nomenon crosses our path. It is agreed that Dante 
did not know Greek, though in his day it was a 
living tongue still spoken in certain towns of 
Southern Italy and Sicily, albeit in a very corrupt 
dialectal form. So he could not read his supreme 
philosopher from the original text, hence he had 
to use Latin translations which in their turn were 
not made from the Greek but from the Arabic 
mostly, and some of the learned say that even the 
Hebrew furnished several of these intermediate 
versions. But what an overwhelming acknowledg- 
ment, even if unconcious, of the supremacy of that 
medieval Saracenic civilisation in Southern Eu- 
rope! Dante, the greatest Christian poet, had to 
reach his ultimate cultural sources through Mo- 
hammedan help. For not only the translation but 
the interpretation of Dante *s philosophic ''master 
of those who know'', seems to have been mainly a 
work of Arabic origin, since our poet specially cele- 
brates Averrhoes as the doctor ''who made the 
grand commentary*' on Aristotle. Thus the old 
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Greek thinker has to be passed through the Semitic 
mind in order to attain his supreme influence and 
effulgence in the medieval world, and thereby to 
radiate his light upon our Dante. 

We must not forget that just at this philosophic 
turn of our poet, the Arabians were still in Spain 
where they, though being slowly pushed southward 
to the sea-line, were destined to remain two cen- 
turies longer and to keep up their cultural activity, 
and, as the most beautiful expression thereof, to 
build the Alhambra in Granada. Dante must have 
heard a good deal about them and their works 
from his teacher Brunetto Latini, who had trav- 
eled in Spain on a political mission, and had seen 
the Moors still in their European home, though de- 
cadent. But Arabic cultural influences were also 
at work in Southern Italy, and peculiarly in Sicily, 
where they again rose to high favor through Em- 
peror Frederick the Second, whom Dante in his 
present mood praises, but later puts into the In- 
ferno for that skeptical monarch's grand negation, 
his so-called Epicureanism. 

Moreover the great intellectual battle beween 
the two supreme doctors, the Christian and the 
Mohammedan, Aquinas and Averrhoes, was still 
surging through the age, through Florence, and 
through Dante. The pivotal point seems to have 
been the interpretation of a passage in a treatise 
of Aristotle (the De Anima) concerning the per- 
sistence of the soul after death. Averrhoes de- 
clared that the passage means individual evanish- 
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ment; Aquinas on the contrary affirmed that the 
words stand for the soul's immortality. It is 
astonishing what an excitement this discussion 
caused throughout Christendom, which felt its very 
existence to be at stake in the question of the 
man's eternal life. And was the world's greatest 
teacher, Greek Aristotle, to be captured by the 
Mohammedan exegete? Thomas Aquinas was the 
grand protagonist, interpreting the Stagirite for 
and into Christianity. So after the physical Cru- 
sades, which had somewhat subsided, though they 
had by no means been given up in Dante's time or 
even by him, leaped forth an intellectual Crusade 
between Christian and Saracen more intense and 
universal, for it did not have to march far away to 
the Holy Land for battle, but this warfare took 
place at home, in every city, perchance around the 
family hearth-stone. 

Well, what was Dante's attitude toward this 
deepest spiritual conflict of his age? It is the 
merit of Karl Witte (see his Dante Forschungen) 
to have shown that the poet about the present time 
was decidedly tinged with Averrhoism, and thus 
stood in manifest denial of the very spirit of Chris- 
tendom. Witte, however, we may add, in spite of 
his profound insight into the Trilogy of Dante's 
life, does not adequately signify the place and the 
meaning of this Epoch of Denial in the evolution 
of the poet 's biography. But our purpose must be 
to stress the same to its fullest purport, for Dante 
himself will hereafter change from it, will repent 
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of it, and in the heat, or rather in the very ven- 
geance of his penitence, he will whelm this whole 
Epoch with all its persons and their doctrines into 
one of the reddest middle circles of his burning 
Inferno. And he went along, **for there was no 
other way." 

Thus we may call the present time Dante 's spec- 
ulative, peculiarly metaphysical era, when he was 
initiated into philosophy as the solution of life's 
problem. At such a spiritual crisis he took his dip 
backward into the antique world-view, especially 
in its philosophic form. Marks of this discipline 
he will not fail to show for the rest of his days, 
even when he has quite turned to its opposite. A 
great break from his former self: it may be 
deemed another Vita Nuova or New Life, quite 
alien to the one previously described, and of which 
we catch many a note in his fore-cited book, the 
Banquet (Convivio), 

And now we are led to ask after the practical 
result of such a bent toward speculative denial? 
Can we find any reflection of it in conduct ? With 
this religious breach is there connected any loosen- 
ing of morals? In answer to such questions a 
strange disagreeable document belonging to this 
time (about 1294-5) has been dug up and handed 
down, which, though its authenticity has been at 
times doubted, cannot rightly be left out of the 
poet's complete biography. The gluttonous sen- 
sual Forese Donati, who died somewhere around 
1295-6, and our poet are shown engaged in a li- 
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centious poetical tournament during which they 
fling dirty sonnets at each other. What can such 
a foul pastime mean, utterly defiling those pure 
measures once' devoted to Beatrice? Many years 
later Dante himself, looking backward, expressed 
his view of it in lines of sorrowing penitence, when 
he met Forese, who was also being chastened for 
his own good in Purgatory (XXIII. 115). **If 
thou recall to mind, what thou wert with me and 
what I was with thee, the recollection of it will 
even now be heavy*'. Such a confession then and 
there, even if somewhat veiled, summons the cul- 
prit to face his transgression in any complete, not 
to say truth-seeking biography. 

II. 
Dante the Incontinent. 

Thus we have to caption the poet with one of 
his own characterizing words, which he has spe- 
cially used to designate a great compartment of his 
Inferno (Incontinentia). For through this telling 
experience he has to pass here and beyond, literally 
and ideally. A strain of incontinence, resignation 
to the senses, carnality, self-indulgence we have to 
conceive winding through Dante's nature, if we 
would embrace in our thought all that he is, and 
understand rightly his admissions and his reac- 
tions from his own lapses. 

Some such reputation he must have borne in his 
own day. Old Benvenuto da Imola, full of ad- 
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miration and tenderness for his hero Dante, still 
feels forced to animadvert upon the poet^s too 
great love for women, his excessive sensitiveness to 
the glances of ladies, and to their many other yet 
more seductive charms. And in the New Life, 
what a long line of responsive heart-beats welling 
up into sweet words from female presences! In- 
deed this is one of the fascinations of that unique 
love-book. But Boccaccio, who as a boy had seen 
Dante and knew all the town's talk about him, 
strikes a darker note: **In this wonderful poet 
there was a large amount of licentiousness'* — a 
statement which has shocked most of our modem 
commentators into hurling the lie angrily back at 
the old story-spinning Decameronian. We cannot 
go so far, even if we confess to being stunned by it 
to a questioning head-shake at its plump outspok- 
enness. Still we shall not exempt ourselves from 
giving a brief account of this night-side of Dante's 
life, for he himself often drags it out to the day- 
light in self -revealing moments of contrition and 
confession. 

In the first place we are to note the immediate 
quite irresistible power which the gentle ladies, as 
he terms them, and we may too, had over him, at 
least on the first encounter. His extreme respon- 
siveness to the woman-soul in all its human incarn- 
ations from the highest down toward the bottom is 
to be eimphasized as the one strongest, most per- 
vasively native, yet most illuminating trait in 
Dante's character. Both in the mass and indi- 
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vidually his gentle Ladies wrought upon him a 
spell which seemed to drive underneath to the ulti- 
mate sources of his being, and to rouse his creative 
energy, till it could find relief and utterance only 
in song. Over and over again, at given crises does 
he recognize the Love-Gk)d, in one form or other, 
as his soul's most intimate commanding, yea co- 
ercing divinity. 

Of course there was just the one and only one 
who was able to focus his heart's warmest and 
brightest radiance. Still he could not help show- 
ing his love's universality by letting it shine on 
several, yea on many, successively and even syn- 
chronously. That was quite a feat of amatory fan- 
tasy which he records in his New Life (c. 6) : 
** There came upon me the will to record the name 
of this most gracious one, and to accompany it with 
many other women's names, especially along with 
hers. And so I put together the names of sixty 
of the most beautiful ladies of that city where the 
Highest Lord had placed my own Lady. And all 
these ladies I poetized into an epistle which I com- 
posed in the form of a serventese'\ That would be 
for us a unique biographic poem, but Dante sup- 
pressed it with numerous others, doubtless for good 
reasons. Sixty gentle-women of Florence, men- 
tioned by name and seemingly declassed into an 
inferior place as secondary satellites revolving 
around the central sun of the poet's love: we 
doubt if he ever dared read such a piece m public, 
especially before those deeply injured ladies 
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{spretae injuria formae). That would be an in- 
sult to beauty more colossal than the golden apple 
of Discord which caused the Trojan War. It is 
true that Dante says he composed this poem, but 
adds **I shall not publish it {scrivere, not write 
it out for publication)/' 

A number of individual women, some of them 
nameless, but others labeled, though dimly — such 
as Gentucca, Pietra, Lisetta — fleet through Dante's 
life and works, provoking always some surmise, or 
bodeful hypothesis about their exact relation to 
the poet. On the whole, the commentators and also 
the readers divide themselves into two general 
classes according to their subjective proclivities: 
those leaning to dark suspicion of something awry, 
and those inclined to wash the poet clean of all 
transgression in advance. Were these shadowy fe- 
male shapes temptresses luring the man to sin, or 
angels pitying the poet in misfortune and appre- 
ciating his neglected poetry? For genius has al- 
ways needed the fostering look and sympathy of 
woman, especially in its poverty and persecution, 
of both of which Dante's life had a considerable 
surfeit. Somewhat of the following influences we 
may conceive to have been present and at work: 
the immediate female magic for the exceedingly 
impressionable poet on the one hand, and on the 
other the woman's intuitive divination, and un 
stinted recognition of the man of genius who 
makes to her heart and head his irresistibly in- 
gratiating appeal. With this brief comment we 
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shall let slip these female uncertainties, merely 
remarking that probably Dante too ran his gamut 
of experiences with them as did other famous 
poets, notably Shakespeare and Goethe. 

But there is one passage on the subject in 
Dante's works over which hangs no ambiguity of 
meaning or expression: it is Beatrice's sorrowful 
but sharpest reproach launched against her lover 
for his backsliding, and his unfaithfulness to all 
that she was and meant. Thus she speaks of him : 
**So low he fell that every means of his salvation 
was too scant except showing to him Hell itself" 
{Purg. XXX. 136). Even the pitying angels, her 
companions, with whom she is talking, protested 
against her severity, but she remained inexorable 
till the guilty man had gone through in her pres- 
ence the complete process of repentance: con- 
trition, confession, and satisfaction through the 
deed. 

The offences of Dante which are brought to light 
in the Purgatorial interview with Beatrice are of 
two kinds, as we may catch from her home-thrusts : 
**He turned his foot-steps aside through the way 
of untruth, pursuing false images of the good" — 
an allusion doubtless to his spiritual estrangement 
during this Epoch, his perversion to philosophy. 
Then, secondly, comes her contemptuous accusa- 
tion against him involving some girl (pargoletta) , 
about which ** little maiden" has gathered a vast 
quite impenetrable cloud of discussion and dif- 
ference of opinion, whether she be an actual or an 
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allegorical damsel. At any rate this second charge 
is decidedly more concrete and personal, than the 
first, which is altogether abstract, pertaining to 
Truth and the Good. But now the words at least 
bespeak a living piece of humanity, and imply 
somewhat of her character. Moreover Beatrice 
marks with precision the date of this lapse: "As 
soon as I had entered the threshold of my second 
age and quit my life (year 1290), this man 
(Dante) betook himself from me and gave himself 
to another." Such is the outrageously faithless 
lover whom Beatrice now has in her power, and 
upon whom she imposes adequate penance for his 
doubly heinous infidelity, since ** Heaven's law is 
that the sorrowing must equal the blame. * ' 

Thus Dante is seen atoning for his twofold aber- 
ration, mental and physical, speculative and in- 
continent, theoretical and practical. And we must 
remember that it is the poet himself here telling 
all about himself in a retrospect of some twenty 
years or more (see date of the Purgatory). So 
he is now writing his Purgatorial autobiog- 
raphy, confessing his two grand sins, the brain-sin 
and the sense-sin, not alone to Beatrice, but to the 
whole world and for all time. And let us not for- 
get that he, on account of his poetic universality, 
is doing penance for myriads of readers who have 
need of it as well as he, and whom he brings to an 
inner confessional through the leadership of his 
genius. Thus his poem becomes spiritually restor- 
ative, the broken soul 's healer, in the deepest sense 
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remedial, while the suffering poet rises to being a 
sufferer for all, and literature itself in him turns 
vicarious, therein revealing its highest necessity 
and reaching the acme of its function. 

Nor should we omit to mention in this connec- 
tion that Beatrice herself even in Heaven has un- 
dergone during these twenty years a marvelous 
transformation which her lover in deep-toned won- 
der notes thus: ** Beneath her veil and over the 
river she seemed to me to surpass her former self 
as much as she surpassed other women when she 
was here'' {Purg. XXXI. 82). And so the poet 
celebrates this **her second beauty'' which is now 
unveiled to his chastened eyes, and which he fully 
recognizes, uttering his soul's deepest reconcilia^ 
tion. Still we are not to forget her first indignant 
charge : ' ' When I was risen out of flesh to spirit, 
and my beauty and virtue had grown upon me, to 
him I became less dear and less attractive {Purg. 
XXX. 127). The higher she rose, the lower he 
sank, which stinging rebuke may find its confirma- 
tion in those unclean sonnets orgied between him 
and swinish Forese DonatL (For a rather mild 
forbearing translation of them see Bosetti's Dante 
and his Circle, p. 154. Am. ed.). 

Most significantly does the penitent poet un- 
burden himself in another capital passage: **The 
present things (of sense) with their false pleasure 
turned astray my steps (my Life Journey) as soon 
as your face had disappeared from my sight" 
{Purg. XXXI. 35). The immediate, the sen- 
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suous, the transitory he chooses instead of what is 
eternal, and he prefers ** listening to the Sirens'', 
while he quite obliterates Beatrice as a personal 
presence, volatilizing her very concrete humanity 
into the abstract concept of philosophy. All of 
which, however, is but a stage or an Epoch of that 
total life-discipline, which he is passing through 
for us all. 

Contemplating this causal interconnection be- 
tween intellectual denial and the lapse to incon- 
tinent self-indulgence, we have to think of Goethe's 
Faust, the last supreme world-poem, whose hero 
also sweeps through a somewhat similar though 
much broader cycle of experience. For he has 
fallen out not only with Religion, but with Philoso- 
phy itself, as well as with Medicine and Jurispru- 
dence, — ^the four faculties embracing all knowl- 
edge. Such is his universal estrangement of spirit, 
which is followed in his case like that of Dante, 
by the fall down into the animal sediment of hu- 
man nature, which thus gets on top with sole au- 
thority, and in substance proclaims ** enjoy, enjoy; 
thy sole knowledge is that here thou art a stomach, 
and there before thee lies the world 's oyster ; swal- 
low it, man, what else art thou bom for?" 

But it must now be added that Faust, under- 
neath all his intellectual negation and all his 
sensual license, keeps the deeper fountain of his 
soul's aspiration for the Better ever welling up 
in resistance, which will finally triumph and 
save him from his own self -begotten Devil, Mephis- 
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topheles. And a similar undercurrent of intense 
warfare against his estrangement we shall find ris- 
ing to the surface in Dante during the present 
Epoch. Whereof let the account follow next. 

III. 

Dante the Ascetic. 

Quite the opposite to what he has just been, 
Dante now is seen to become — he passes from the 
loose incontinent voluptuary to the rigidest self- 
mortifying ascetic. Between these two extremes 
vibrates Dante's soul, veering to and battling with 
first the one side and then the other. Both belong 
to him, and rend him by their intensest conflict; 
he sways in a series of perpetual oscillations be- 
tween his passion and his puritanism. After giv- 
ing free play to his sensuous nature, he turns back 
upon it with such viciously virtuous vengeance 
that he would almost seem ready to mutilate him- 
self, as did once a famous father of the Church. 
Temptation works mightily in him, but more 
mightily conscience; thus he seems an enormous 
all-embracing Man, with humanity's fiercest dual- 
ism warring inside him to the uttermost limit of its 
self-combating energy. The internal conflict be- 
tween the two colossal antagonists of his contend- 
ing soul-world, will reach its culmination, both as 
to thought and expression, in the Inferno, which 
indeed for the while is just Dante himself. Thus 
this moral dualism of the universe with its furious 
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contradiction between good and evil, finds itself in- 
carnate in this poet for its mightiest expression. 

It is in connection with the present subject that 
we may best speak of that strange tradition which 
refuses to vanish from the life of Dante, whisper- 
ing how he would flee altogether from the secular 
world and take refuge from its temptations in a 
cloister. An old commentator, Francesco da Buti, 
writing about a half century after the poet's de- 
mise, starts it by observing rather passingly that 
Dante as a youth actually joined the Franciscan 
Order for a time, and wore its costume with that 
peculiar cord which plays such a wonder-working 
part in attracting the monster (Jeryon out of his 
deep Hell-hole (Inf, XVI. 106)'. So the question 
will start how comes it that Dante hapi)ens to 
be wearing that monastic girdle through his in- 
fernal journey? At any rate Buti, bom only three 
years after Dante's death and thus able to tap 
the living tradition of the poet's own period, 
simply mentions the fact of his cloistered time, 
which, however, did not last to the end of his no- 
vitiate, but which appeared to be then well known 
to everybody concerned. Moreover it seems that 
the poet all through his career continued to have 
what may be called his monastic spells, when he 
would take flight from the bitter reality, often to 
him diabolic enough, into the cell of the monk for 
his errant soul's retreat and recovery. When his 
conscience was placated by these religious austeri- 
ties and ecstasies, probably after some incon- 
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tinent excess, or some overflow of sin, which, in 
one form or other, breaks forth throughout his 
whole poem, not excepting the Paradiso, he would 
go back to the world and start another battle 
within and without, passing through a new turn 
of the old war between his Incontinence and his 
Conscience. For Incontinence, we must remem- 
ber, embraces in Dante's terminology not merely 
carnality but all the seven sins, reaching up to 
philosophic denial of the soul's persistence after 
death (Epicureanism) which also had gotten a 
close grip on the poet during the present Epoch, 
as has been already narrated. 

Here it may be noted that these monastic re- 
surgences in Dante, though they started in his 
youth, seem to have become deeper and more fre- 
quent with him, and more needed after his banish- 
ment from home and country, when he was soli- 
tary and persecuted, than when he was in Flor- 
ence engaged in the practical concerns of social 
and political life. Indeed the Paradiso, written 
during his last years, bears throughout its move- 
ment the ascetic character of a monastery, the 
center of which is occupied by those two greatest 
founders of monastic orders, St. Francis and St. 
Dominic, who are here voiced respectively by their 
two supreme literary mouthpieces, the Seraphic 
and the Angelic Doctors. These both, St. Bona- 
ventura and St. Thomas, lived down into Dante *s 
time, and became his chief theological study and 
aliment, influencing profoundly the form and the 
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content of the final Period of his Life Journey. 

In fact, the monastic or celibate consciousness, 
as a phenomenon of the World's History, was at 
its acme just during Dante's age, and stirred in 
him consequently his spirit's strongest response. 
Doubtless the grandest and ablest monks that ever 
lived, rose and flourished in the century of whose 
time-arch Dante rounds the key-stone. The genius 
of the age had a tendency to turn monk, whereof 
our poet is to-day the best-known, if not the best 
expression. Hence we should understand that 
Dante was simply responding to the soul of his 
century, or of the centuries which we call medieval, 
when he would long for and prescribe to himself 
his . periodical draught of monasticism for his 
spirit's renewal and redemption. 

Perhaps we may go farther and say that just in 
the fore-mentioned conflict between Incontinence 
and Conscience lay the deepest and most coercive 
problem of the age. The rude barbarism of the 
time with its uncontrolled passions and caprices, 
could only be met, tamed, and reduced to some- 
thing like obedience and order by the stern disci- 
pline of the cloister. Secular life was then an 
overmatch for religious life (often it still is), 
should both be allowed to flow along freely side by 
side in the same channel. Crushing was the clois- 
ter 's pledge which required the man to abjure 
Family, Free- Will, and Property here and now 
(the three vows) that he might win holiness in the 
hereafter. It is said that Dante was a member of 
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the Tertiary Order of Franciscans, who relaxed 
the tense vows of the Primaries, and permitted the 
ordained one to go back to his regular business, 
and to continue his previous established life. Also 
the report has been handed down by Buti that his 
daughter Beatrice (how pathetic the bond!), who 
looked after his old age, was a nun at Ravenna, 
where he died and was buried at his own request 
in his monastic costume. 

The Northern hordes which had descended upon 
and destroyed the Roman Empire with its external 
legal authority, were not yet in the Thirteenth 
Century morally subdued even when they had be- 
come Christians, especially in Italy where they had 
settled. The wild bloody Furies let loose upon the 
South by Goth and Vandal were grappled with in- 
dividually by the monastery, which also afforded a 
refuge for helpless innocence. So Dante in this 
conflict, which may have had its racial strand in 
him, for he was partly of Teutonic origin, showed 
himself a child of his time, which also fought des- 
perately the war between Incontinence and Con- 
science, or between Passion and Reason, and the 
battle is not over yet. 

But there was another solution to this fierce 
moral dualism of the time, beside the monastic 
one, which, in its assault upon excess, especially 
sexual excess, showed the tendency to destroy sex- 
life itself, and therewith the very origin and hu- 
man perpetuity of the individual. Now Dante, 
the universal man, must have felt this negative 
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element in the cloister, despite its great positive 
moral service of the age ; and so we shall next be- 
hold the young seeker turning away from his mo* 
nastic mood and taking a wife, and thus becoming 
the father of the family's children. This of course 
brings him back to the Social Order, whose secular 
duties he is next to be seen fulfilling, and therein 
acquiring a great new experience which has its 
part in shaping his Life Journey. 

IV. 
Dante's Marriage. 

Somewhere about 1292-3-4, as nearly as we 
can catch the date, which has never yet been 
documented to the precise year, Dante was joined 
in wedlock to Gemma Donati, a gentlelady belong- 
ing to one of the greatest Houses of Florence, the 
aristocratic Donati. It is commonly conceded 
that the poet in this match married considerably 
above his own rank, wealth, and social prestige; 
and so conjecture ever since has been busy in try- 
ing to find the motives which led to such an un- 
usual alliance, or mesalliance, as the blue-blooded 
town-gossips would whisper. 

The earliest witness who can be summoned by 
us in regard to this subject is cotemporary Boc- 
caccio, who, in his Life of Dante, says emphatically 
that it was the poet's friends and relatives who 
made the match, in order that his tears for Beat- 
rice might have an end. Moreover the expert 
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novel-maker gives us a right specimen of his art 
in the following record of Dante's condition : ''By 
reason of his lamentations for the lost Beatrice, 
and the affliction of his heart within him, and the 
neglect of his person outside him, he had become 
in his external appearance almost a savage to look 
upon, so dried up and seedy and altered from his 
former sleek self he seemed, although he kept out 
of sight of everybody save his friends. Where- 
upon his relatives began their devices to restore 
him from his sorrows, and to take counsel together 
for the purpose of getting him a wife, which plan, 
after long resistance on his part, met with success, 
and Dante was wedded." 

This account stresses Dante's marriage as the 
work of outside sympathisers, who would thus 
bring him relief from his love's sorrow. The 
young bride seems a very passive instrument in 
such a weighty matter, to her the weightiest of her 
life, and the question will push up, what had she 
to say, what was her part in this seemingly one- 
sided deal which so deeply concerned her future? 
Hence we do not wonder that certain sharp-eyed 
and warm-hearted writers have glimpsed Gemma 
Donati in that young and very beautiful gentle- 
woman whom Dante saw gazing at him with a look 
full of sympathetic pity from a neighbor's window 
(New Life XXXVI). By the way, it is Fraticelli 
who makes the pertinent topographical remark 
that the houses of the Alighieri and of the Donati 
were opposite to each other on the rear, so that 
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Dante and his compassionate lady could have ob- 
served each other from their respective back-win- 
dows. But the mourner, too full of tears to be 
thus inspected, tells of himself: **I rose up and 
went where I could not be seen of that lady, say- 
ing within myself, 'surely with her also must abide 
the noblest Love' " — ^a statement which already 
seems to rank her next to the lost Beatrice. And 
immediately the poet breaks out into a sonnet upon 
the incident. Apparently those peeps from the 
back-window did not stop on either side, for we 
are even told that ** whenever I was seen of this 
lady, she became of a pale and piteous counte- 
nance, as though it resulted from love.'* And 
that is not all. Whenever he needed relief, it 
seems that he knew where and how to get it: *'I 
would go to look upon this lady, who seemed to 
bring the tears into my eyes by the mere sight of 
her.*' Can we help thinking again of that con- 
venient back- window? Still further runs the con- 
fession: ''Finally by the constant sight of this 
lady, mine eyes begin to rejoice overmuch in her 
company", so that she threatens to supplant the 
memory of Beatrice, whereupon the lover has the 
furious backstroke of repentance which has been 
already recounted, and with which the love-book 
of the New Life properly ends. But we know 
that afterwards the estrangement from Beatrice 
did take place, and the transmutable poet betook 
himself to philosophy, then to pleasure, and now 
to Gemma Donati. 
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But if the sympathetic lady at the window, also 
young and beautiful, should turn out to be this 
same Gemma Donati, we become aware that she 
took a hand in shaping her own destiny, and that 
too with some female resolution. Such, indeed, 
was her right of rights, and in the absence of all 
evidence to the contrary, the reader will rejoice 
in this little show of her self-assertion, for she 
certainly had her share in choosing her husband. 
Moreover the fore-said incident thus conceived, 
giving us a little distant glimpse of her character, 
will find its parallel in the few facts which we 
know about her later life. Her lot will indeed not 
be an easy one, bearing and rearing her children, 
and educating them, largely it would seem without 
the help or presence of her husband, who in a few 
years goes into life-long banishment. 

And now we come to another and very different 
motive which could not help playing into this pe- 
culiar matrimonial union. It had its political side, 
which sprang from the ambition of Corso Donati, 
who, in furtherance of his loftiest hope of lordship 
over Florence, would seek to attach such a promis- 
ing young man, as Dante had already shown him- 
self, to his family, to his faction, as well as to his 
party. Already both of these masterful men had 
met and taken each other's measure. On the 
battle-field of Campaldino, some four years since 
(more or less), both had been put to the ordeal of 
death-dealing combat, with results ever-memorable, 
which have been set forth in a previous chapter. 
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Both belonged to the same political party, the 
Guelfic, (none other was allowed in Florence), 
yet with a decided difference of aim, character, 
and world-view, which difference is very likely to 
get more and more visible and determining. 
Therefore Corso Donati, subtle politician and 
tonguey persuader of men, as well as ready smiter 
and valiant campaigner, must have been keeping 
his eye on the young Dante, and trying to silence 
if not to overcome their inherent diversity of na- 
ture and spirit, for they were in character verily 
antitypal. 

Moreover if that sympathetic lady at the win- 
dow was really Corso 's dear niece Gemma, daugh- 
ter of his brother (or cousin) Manetto Donati, the 
fact of her sympathy, if not her love, would not 
fail of being noised about the neighborhood, es- 
pecially among the Donati ladies, from whom it 
would certainly reach the ears of Messer Corso. 
Besides, there are four sonnets which we still may 
read in the New Life more or less directly in- 
spired by her presence, and which Dante, after 
his wont, failed not to circulate among his female 
admirers, who would at least ruffle the circumam- 
bient air to buzzing with fresh breezes through 
such a piquant incident. 

But at any rate, be this sonneted lady Gemma 
or not, the Donati women would surely not be slow 
to make sharp protest over the betrothal, when it 
was announced, as it had to be, blazoning the de- 
basement of their blood which such a marriage 
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would entail. Against their aristocratic malice 
and intrigue, poor Gemma would have stood little 
chance of winning her poetic lover but for one 
thing. Behold, here comes for her aid, perchance 
unexpectedly to her, Corso Donati, head of the 
house and best brain of the city except Dante's. 
He, though the haughtiest aristocrat in Florence, 
commands the marriage with his last authority to 
take place, for* therein he cherishes the political 
purpose to gain for his sovereign end the rising 
man of the time. 

It is true that Messer Corso does not succeed in 
hitching permanently the mounting Dante to his 
ambitious chariot in consequence of the marriage. 
Their antipodal natures will gradually pull asun- 
der and become furiously hostile to each other, 
making in their opposition rather the most be- 
spoken and enduring chapter of all Florentine 
history. At present, however, we can only chroni- 
cle that the lovers get married despite all the 
clannish machinations and other obstacles usual to 
such a mesalliance, and start upon their some- 
what chequered domestic career. 

Let it here be noted that such political marriages 
were not uncommon in the Florence of that day, 
and they still take place in the aristocratic and 
royal circles of European society. It is of record 
that some years before the present time, when the 
Florentine party strife between Guelf and Ghibe- 
line was tearing the city to bloody shreds, the pa- 
cific resolution was taken that the young men and 
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the young women of marriageable age should choose 
their mates not from their own but from the oppo- 
site political party, in order to pacify the state by 
the inter-marriage of antagonists. But the scheme 
did not succeed, seemingly the poison of the 
body politic simply inoculated the body domes- 
tic, and thus doubled the disease in extent and 
virulence. At any rate the Ghibelines having been 
ousted from the commonwealth several times, 'and 
then returning after a spell of exile, were finally 
driven into lasting banishment, during which we 
have already seen them battling along with the 
Aretine foe against their native city at Campal- 
dino. Corso Donati himself made a political mar- 
riage with the daughter of a neighboring tyrant, 
Uguccione della Faggiuola, whose help he hoped 
to get for winning his tyranny over Florence. 

Moreover such a political marriage may give aid 
in accounting for that peculiar phenomenon in the 
domestic life of Florence and elsewhere : the double 
tie, one of law and one of the heart, for the hus- 
band and for the wife as well. Dante was a strik- 
ing example of it, and Beatrice Portinari also. 
Why not Gemma too? Only one snappy doubtful 
allusion of the sort has ever fallen under our eye, 
and is not worth the citing. 

Unavoidably the question has been mooted and 
much discussed: were Dante and Gemma happy 
in their wedded life? Here again our first and 
fullest witness is uncertain Boccaccio, now more 
uncertain than ever. He gives a very general pic- 
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ture of some possible household scenes which 
might produce friction between wife and husband, 
especially a husband of Dante's studious and artis- 
tic temperament. But in all this the reader is led 
to think that Boccaccio, the old misogynist, was 
himself the model for this picture, and drew it 
largely from his own experience, possibly with his 
dubious Fiammetta. Then after a long irrelevant 
diatribe against women and marriage which in 
another passage he unloads upon ancient Greek 
Theophrastus, he wipes out what he has said, as 
far as it might be taken to refer to the poet, in 
the following quirk: '* Assuredly I do not aflRrm 
that these things happened in Dante's ca§e, for I 
do not know/' Thus the moody biographer hav- 
ing written about his subject what practically 
amounts to a zero, turns around and in a sudden 
swish of his humor, erases even the zero, which, 
however, has strangely continued to produce, in 
the brain of a good many later writers, a bad 
report of both Gemma and Dante concerning their 
domesticities. 

But in this same connection Boccaccio states an 
important acknowledgeable fact, though he gives 
to it a perverted bias: '*Now whatever be the 
truth in the foregoing matter, it is true that when 
Dante had once been separated from her who was 
given him as a comfort for his sorrows, he never 
would go where she was, nor would he ever permit 
her to come where he was. ' ' The fact here affirmed 
that husband and wife never saw each other after 
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Dante's banishment, is generally accepted as true; 
but the slurs upon Glemma, with which this fact 
is coupled, are both groundless and ill-natured. In 
the first place Dante was an exile (after 1301-2) 
without home and means of support, deprived of 
his property, and condemned to be burnt alive, if 
he dared show his face in Florence. In the sec- 
ond place the wife Gemma had her hands full in 
her household, taking care of his and her infants 
(four, or possibly seven, of them), and looking 
after their education while they were growing up, 
as well as trying to save, through the influence of 
her kinsmen, the Donati, some wreckage from her 
husband's confiscated property. On this point 
Boccaccio in a different passage, and in a much 
better mood sheds a pleasant glimmer of light: 
*'When misfortune overtook Dante, his wife with 
great difficulty rescued a small portion of the 
property, claiming it as her dowry, and from its 
revenues obtained a scanty support for herself and 
children." A strong-willed woman such a deed 
trumpets, and lets us glimpse a decidedly pro- 
nounced character who would hold her own even 
with her genius-husband Dante, and probably upon 
occasion would not let him forget that he was her 
inferior in blueness of blood, even if he were the 
better sonneteer. 

But coming back to the deeper line of Dante's 
evolution, we may repeat that he is now put 
under the domestic discipline of his career, lasting 
some eight or nine years, and constituting the best 
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school for him and for every human being at his 
time of life. For it trains him, with some degree 
of strictness, if he obeys its commands, to be an 
institutional man up through his heart to his head, 
and points him away from the negative philosoph- 
izing of his intellect, and also away from the lax 
indulgence of his passion. He will find out, if he 
gets the true lesson of it, that the Family is a 
better school for the parents than for their chil- 
dren, being their larger university course in the 
science of living. 

Also in this connection we must not fail to 
note that the present Dantean conflict has been 
strikingly set forth by our Anglo-Saxon world- 
poet, William Shakespeare. In his Measure for 
Measure, we find the grand struggle between 
monasticism and incontinence to be the theme 
which the drama unfolds with a truly Shake- 
spearian depth and daring, pushing it to its last 
extremes of human beastliness and saintliness. 
The best man and the best woman of the com- 
munity (the Duke and Isabella) would flee to the 
cloister as a refuge from the prevailing degrada- 
tion through the sexual vices of man and woman, 
but after many significant experiences which the 
dramatic action recounts, the male and female 
celibates are taken out of their cloistered life by 
the poet and joined to each other in marriage. 
The monk and the nun become husband and wife, 
and we behold a rise to the unity of the Family 
out of the previous madly discordant separation, 
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which disrupts the individual within and society 
without. Whereupon we may parallel Dante pass- 
ing out of his incontinent and monastic into his 
domestic stage. 

V. 
Dante's Wipe and Children. 

Nor wife nor children are once mentioned by 
Dante in all his works — an omission which, in spite 
of the many attempted explanations of it, remains 
a good deal of a puzzle, if not a reproach. He had 
love and words enough for other women, notably 
for Beatrice; but why this total silence about 
Gemma, his helpmeet, and not one caressing rhyme 
for her babes and his? No poetry does she call 
forth from the poet's otherwise and elsewhere 
overflowing heart and imagination, unless those 
four sonnets inspired by the sympathetic young 
lady at the window (in the New Life) may be 
referred to her influence before her marriage. 

Such neglect seems the more surprising since he 
has woven into the texture of his great poem the 
praises of two far less important Donati women 
under their own names. The pious Nella Donati 
has prayed her gluttonous husband out of lower 
Purgatory into a more advanced circle — a fame- 
worthy deed seemingly in the eyes of Dante, what- 
ever his reader may think. Far fuller and more 
feelingly poetic is the poet's story of Piccarda 
Donati, who, having become a nun, was ravished 
from her convent by her brothers, Corso and Forese 
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Donati, and forced into a political marriage, ap- 
parently for some ambitious object. But Corso, 
the Florentine Malefami, was taken in hand by the 
Church and compelled to do penance in his shirt 
(glories the old Ottimo), while Piccarda soon had 
relief from her earthly torment through death, and 
was at once translated to the Heaven of the Moon 
{Par, III). There the poet finds her, and with deep 
sympathy listens to her damning tale of wrong 
done by her two brothers whose names are, how- 
ever, in this passage strangely suppressed, out of 
consideration or fear of his wife's family, it has 
been somewhat dubiously supposed. At any rate, 
for good and for bad, four of the Donati are 
poetized here and elsewhere, but no Gemma, who 
ought to have been the nearest and dearest. 

In like manner, as already mentioned, Dante 
never puts into writ his father or mother or other 
relatives except his one great-great-grandfather 
(also of these he must have had several), the cru- 
sader Cacciaguida. But Dante's own children did 
not forget him; seemingly they, when sufficiently 
grown, dared go to him in banishment, though 
the decreed penalty of their act was for them also 
death by Florentine fire. The sons and one daugh- 
ter were probably with him at Eavenna when he 
passed away. But Gemma was not there, though 
she is documented as still alive in 1332, eleven 
years after his death. If the children could go 
and would go, why not she too? Surely we have 
here to conceive some deep estrangement, evidently 
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mutual. No serious student of Dante's life will 
rest until he uncovers some reasons, even if con- 
jectural, for such a bitterly antagonistic attitude 
on the part of both husband and wife, for neither 
of them is chargeable with an overplus of sweet- 
tempered submissiveness. 

In the first place Gemma, the strong-willed and 
proud, could well have taken sides with her family, 
the Donati, against her husband in political mat- 
ters. She would naturally be a pronounced Guelf 
of the Black faction, which was headed by her great 
kinsman Corso Donati, while Dante kept deflecting 
more and more to the White faction, as we shall 
see later, and finally after his banishment went 
over wholly to the Ghibelines (from whom, how- 
ever, he again deflected). This would be regarded 
by the Donati as rank treachery not only to the 
party but also to the family, of which he was a 
member by marriage. And Messer Corso, the 
leader of it, would feel the more acrid disappoint- 
ment and hate, since his plan of winning Dante for 
his ambitious projects had not merely failed but 
had reared and brought into prominence his chief 
opponent. Now Dante's wife was doubtless politi- 
cian enough, as most women are, to take up with 
these sentiments of her family, whose members 
also were helping to support her and her children 
in the absence of the husband, whom she often 
heard called by partisan animosity a turncoat and 
a traitor. 

In the second place we are not to suppose her 
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an ignorant woman, but a reader of books, espe- 
cially of Italian poetry, like the other fashionable 
gentlewomen of Florence, whose reading ability 
and habit are strikingly taken for granted and 
appealed to by Dante himself everywhere through- 
out his New Life. Indeed practically the whole 
constituency of his readers consisted of those Flor- 
entine gentleladies, among whom certainly we have 
the right to place Gemma Donati, even if she were 
not the sympathetic gentlelady at the window. She 
would read, in fact the young poet-suitor Dante 
would see that she read, his New Life, in which 
is recorded his glowing love of Beatrice. All that 
she could put up with, possibly after one or two 
little twinges of jealousy, and even spare some 
sympathy for the suffering genius. Anyhow 
Beatrice is now dead and out of the way, and her 
memory even is renounced by the poet for philos- 
ophy and other matters, among which is matri- 
mony. But here comes flashing the fresh surprise. 
What mean these newest verses of the banished 
poet surreptitiously circulating through Florence, 
as we know they did, and being read more or less 
clandestinely by everybody, as usual ? Many won- 
derful things they reveal, but this specially is 
prominent: the poet has returned to his old love 
of Beatrice, with a new and mightier intensity, 
has idealised her as his guide here and beyond, 
and exalted her above all the Saints, putting her 
far up into his White Rose of Heaven! Now let 
us conceive some of these verses being perused by 
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his wife, Gremma Donati, sitting solitary in her 
Florentine home, where she is taking a mother's 
care of the absent poet's children, and trying to 
save some flotsam of his wrecked estate. We may 
hear her very human protest : **Not the least spark 
of recognition for my part and work in his life; 
but all his poetry is devoted to a young girl who 
never did anything for him, while he now goes out 
of his way to make a long poem in praise of my 
cousin Piccarda, whom I doubt if he ever saw. ' ' 

So we may well imagine Gemma, being a very 
human piece of our humanity, firmly to clinch her 
resolution that she will never go back to such a 
man, though he be the greatest singer and idealizer 
of love and of woman in the tide of time. Little 
appreciation she may now be able to manifest for 
his poetry, though she could once sympathize with 
the young poet's early sonneted sorrow. Her char- 
acter was built not on sentimental lines, but prac- 
tical and utilitarian. She was certainly responsive 
to duty, especially duty toward her children, though 
her amiability might creak and sometimes break 
to revolt in the trial. A strong personality one 
conceives her, and like such people, notably of the 
feminine gender, she did not lack temper, which 
would have to boil over into hot speech upon due 
provocation, of which she had to endure not a 
little. Such strong women will take a turn at 
scolding even while doing their best with absolute 
fidelity, as this seems their way of getting relief 
from the tension of life, and of being able to start 
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over again with fresh energy at the task to which, 
on the whole, they are more faithful than their 
other halves, not better halves in this case. 

Some accounts say that she bore to Dante seven 
children in about as many years, but more reason- 
able records reduce the number to four, while 
recently the attempt has been made to cut even 
this tally down to three. Her married life with 
Dante lasted some seven or eight years (1293-4 till 
1301-2), after which he quits Florence forever in 
exile. Her age when she was thus left alone with 
her children must have been under thirty, possibly 
not much over twenty-five; her birthdate is un- 
known, but we may conceive her, '*the young and 
beautiful lady'*, to have been not far from twenty 
at the time of her marriage. In such case her 
oldest child would hardly be more than six or 
seven years of age when the household was de- 
prived of the father, and the youngest was prob- 
ably a bambino at the breast. There is every 
reason to believe that Gemma met her fated task 
of rearing and educating her children with courage 
and sense of duty, being a hard-headed woman of 
utility, not given to overmuch idealism and dream- 
ery, which she turned over to be the monopoly of 
her poetic husband. 

For the better appreciation of Gemma's difficul- 
ties and her skill in meeting them, it should be 
here mentioned that Dante, when exiled did not 
leave behind him for his wife's use a considerable 
sum of money, but rather a big deficit, namely a 
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startling quantity of debts, which fact has come 
to light by the recent publication of contemporary 
documents. Over several years runs the record of 
these borrowings. Why Dante should contract 
such a pile of indebtedness remains a mystery. 
Our Americans will conjecture him a speculator 
on the Florentine Bourse, which already in his 
time had won a European standing, (lemma's 
father, Manetto Donati, went his son-in-law's 
security three times, for good round sums, and 
here we may glimpse the source to which Gemma 
applied for support of herself and children when 
the provider (or unprovider) had been banished. 
And we catch another brief peep behind the scenes 
when we read that Gemma's mother, Maria Donati, 
left to her daughter by will dated 1315 a hand- 
some sum of money. So the living grandmother 
would not fail to help her growing grandchildren 
during the previous dozen years and more. 

One thing is certain: these children obtained a 
good, yes a learned education, in spite of their 
father's, absence and penury. The name of the 
eldest son was Pietro (Peter), and he became a 
jurist of distinction, besides writing a commentary 
in Latin on his father's poem. The second son 
Jacopo entered the Church and was a canon at 
Verona; he too wrote a commentary, though in 
Italian, on his father's Inferno, as a good cleric 
should. It has been already mentioned that one 
of the daughters, Beatrice (how the name and the 
fact touch the tear-gland!) became a nun at Ra- 
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venna, and was with her father during his last 
days. The name of the other daughter, Antonia, 
is found once in a document of 1332, though her 
existence has been questioned. To-day we can 
write down the number of Dante's children to be 
four, though to-morrow research may make an 
addition to the family, or possibly a subtraction, 
for such have been its caprices in the past. Let 
us not fail to mention here a shining deed of 
devoted Boccaccio, who collected at Florence and 
brought as a present ten gold florins to this nun 
at Ravenna, Dante's daughter Beatrice, some 
twenty-nine years after her father's decease — evi- 
dently a tardy token of recognition from his home- 
town. 

In the discussion over Gemma there is another 
point, which though giving us not the most agree- 
able startle, cannot be omitted. Dante in the course 
of his Divine Comedy has turned loose a good deal 
of invective against wojnan, supposed result of 
domestic experience. Herein is to be noted a 
decided difference in attitude from his earlier New 
Life, which is one long chivalrous glorification of 
all gentle Ladydom. What possible personal in- 
felicity brought about such a decided change of 
temper, apart from the mere bitterness of exile? 
The question will creep in, though not very 
welcome. 

Among several pertinent passages, there is one 
which seems to strike more poignant and personal 
than the rest. Up in Purgatory (VIII. 70) Nino 
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dei Visconti seems to talk to Dante as if he were 
the exile Dante talking to himself about his own 
family. **Tell my daughter (Giovanna) to inter- 
cede for me there where answer is given to the 
innocent. I do not think her mother loves me 
more, since she has changed her white wimple 
(widow's weeds), which she, though heavy-laden 
(misera), ought still to long for.'* So the ban- 
ished Dante seems to be taking a look back at 
daughter and wife (say the faithful Beatrice and 
the forgetful Gtemma) in their Florentine home 
during his absence. But now listen to the poet's 
bitter reproach charging something like inborn 
faithlessness and sensuality on the female nature: 
** Through her (the wife) one may well under- 
stand how long the fire of love lasts in woman, 
unless eye and touch keep kindling it anew.'* 
Very striking is here the contrast in love and 
fidelity between the daughter and her mother — 
a situation which seems to have been repeated 
later in Eavenna at the deathbed of the poet: 
daughter present, wife absent. 

Gemma, then, at the exile of her husband was a 
** young widoween" of twenty-eight or it may be 
only twenty-five years, undoubtedly somewhat 
handicapped with four babies. But was she too 
tempted by passion, by jealousy, or by female 
revenge, to get even, so that she fell into forbidden 
amours like Dante? And while we thus inter- 
rogate, we must recollect that in such a way of 
life she would but follow a common custom of the 
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time, especially of her city. The Florence of those 
days had hardly yet evolved into strict monogamy; 
in even the ideal man (say our Dante) there still 
remained a streak of primitive polygyny, and in 
the ideal woman (say Beatrice Portinari) we, 
though unwilling, cannot help glimpsing a trace of 
pristine polyandry, even if quite unconscious and 
innocent. For it is not possible to avoid the feeling 
that the beautiful madonna-like Beatrice led on 
earth a double soul-life, was twofold of family, 
being the house-mate of Simon dei Bardi the 
banker, and the heart-mate of Dante Alighieri the 
poet, though many have been the denying squirms 
at such an inference. But really she sought to 
obey two opposing laws, the law of love for the 
unmarried one, and love of the law for the mar- 
ried one. This, as already stated, was her real 
tragic self-lacerating conflict, by which she was 
torn to pieces, and sank to an early death. Always 
the question must rise, why was not the man, 
Dante, equally tragic with the woman, having 
essentially the same conflict? Already we have 
indicated our view: through his gift of self- 
expression he could throw out of himself into his 
writ the might, yea, the vengeance of his own fate, 
and thus get rid of its death-dealing stroke. Con- 
sciously Goethe declared such to be the inner work- 
ing law of his genius, and the deeper student of 
Shakespeare will not fail to trace the same self- 
rescuing power of the poet through utterance in 
his most fateful dramas. 
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And while upon this matter of social evolution, 
we may add that the Florentine single family of 
man and wife in Dante's time had not fully un- 
folded into its present state of independence, but 
remained more or less ingrown with the larger 
dan or sept, which had its own organisation and 
head. In other words, the cognate families kept 
up the tendency to coalesce into the House Com- 
munity of early society, embracing all its mem- 
bers in a social unit which also had a political 
purpose. This stress upon the gens or the House 
Community was specially prevalent among the 
nobility of Florence, such as the Donati, Uberti, 
and others, who, being mostly of German extrac- 
tion, had brought it along with the old Teutonic 
invasion, and had retained it, as it was one of the 
primitive German social institutions, as we may 
see already in Tacitus. 

Here we probably reach down to the deepest 
ground of difference between Gemma and Dante, 
which was that she with her strong will persisted 
in clinging to her clan or House Community against 
her husband. That is, she was determined by it 
in thought and act, while he struck out for free- 
dom individual and domestic, refusing submission 
to the Donati, and especially to their head-man 
Corso, his veritable antitype in politics and morals, 
yea in ultimate character. 

Thus Dante could not be annexed to the clan 
Donati as a mere appendage through his marriage 
to Gemma, not even in purely domestic matters. 
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even if such may have been the primal motive. 
But when it was discovered that the head of this 
clan aspired to be not only the head of the state 
but its irresponsible tyrant, Dante's attitude of 
resistance rose to be emphatically political; he 
began to side with the people who also were opposed 
to the domination of the aristocratic families led 
by the Donati. Hence we find Dante in these 
coming years turning politician, and becoming 
more and more the political antagonist of Corso 
Donati, the issue being essentially a government 
aristocratic and possibly despotic, or democratic. 
Thus we find Dante in spite of his aristocratic 
temper and birth and marriage, attaching himself 
to the democratic movement of which he rises to be 
the intellectual champion in his city, though per- 
haps not its ostensible leader. In some such light 
Boccaccio already looks upon him. 

So we conceive Dante's wife Gemma, as a per-, 
sistent if not a defiant member of her clan and 
family, to occupy a significant place in the evolu- 
tion and destiny of her husband, especially as 
regards his political career. This started, took 
shape, and rose to its brightest culmination, and 
then was suddenly snuffed out to its lasting close 
through his opposition to the Donati and their 
party led by Corso, who finally expelled him for 
once and for all. Of these successive events of 
Dante's public life we can still make out the main 
historic outline. 
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VI. 

Dante jn Public Life. 

We are now to follow Dante as he takes an 
active part in the politics of his native Florence — 
an experience which seems to have remained for 
him the most vivid of all in his whole practical 
career. It underlies and determines much of what 
he is hereafter to set down in writ. Aristotle has 
defined man to be a political animal; certainly 
Dante W£is of that species, or he became such dur- 
ing a spell. For the present phase of him did not 
persist during his entire life; on the contrary it 
is quite limited, lasting only some six busy, intense 
years, having its decidedly marked beginning, acme, 
and end. It is also to be noted as a strand of what 
we have called the second Epoch of the poet's long 
and full Apprenticeship, since it is a part of his 
estrangement from Beatrice, whose love is now 
eclipsed by the practical affairs of the time which 
he is to experience, and through which he is to 
pass till he returns 'to her new direction of his 
destiny. 

Accordingly when Dante is about thirty years 
old, he shows the decided ambition to take a hand 
in the public affairs of Florence, which then had 
become manifold and exciting in a number of ways. 
Moreover he had just reached the age when he 
could legally enter political life and hold office. 
So in 1295 (some say 1296) he gets himself en- 
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rolled in the Guild of Speziali e Medici, or, as 
usually translated, Apothecaries and Physicians. 
This was one of the seven Guilds of the Greater 
Arts, and was reputed among the largest, richest 
and most influential of these higher Guilds. Then 
there were lower Guilds, which are here omissible, 
as they do not directly concern the career of Dante. 
Now the political point in this eiyoUment is that 
the members of these seven Greater Guilds alone 
could participate in the government; that is, they 
ruled the city, being its workers and money- 
makers, to the exclusion of the nobles who had 
inherited their wealth arid rank. Thus Dante 
aligns himself with a democratic organisation 
which is hostile to the dominance of his wife's 
relatives, the Donati, headed by Messer Corso, as 
well as adverse to the aristocratic clans of the city. 
So we see him take his decided political stand, 
ready for the contest. 

Florence had been facing more and more toward 
democratic rule with the years. The old feudal 
land-barons had been compelled to leave their 
castles and their country estates and to live in the 
city, where they would have to come under a cer- 
tain control of the people, which control they still 
resisted, evidently with some success. But in 1282 
the beforementioned law was enacted, which put 
the government under the sole authority of the 
seven upper guilds, whereupon these now became 
or tried to become the real plebeian aristocrats to 
the exclusion of the nobles. But the latter found 
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pretexts and used violence to evade the law, which 
was re-enacted with new restrictions and severities 
in 1293 — probably the turning year of Dante's 
great sweep into a fresh start of his life. The 
leader of this so-called popular revolution was 
Gian della Bella, an aristocrat seemingly turned 
demagogue, who, however, lost his hold even on 
the people, and was banished two years later 
(1295), during which time Dante had allied him- 
self by marriage with the blue-blooded Donati, 
from whom he too went over soon to the people. 

One of these recent enactments of Gian della 
Bella had a decisive influence on Dante's future: 
No man could be elected as prime official of the 
State or Pryor who was not personally engaged 
in the business of his Guild. No tradeless noble 
or even gen^tleman of leisure was now allowed to 
be enrolled as guildman, though such enrollment 
had formerly been permitted or winked at. We 
read that thirty-three aristocratic families were 
excluded by name from the list, and this number 
was afterwards raised to seventy-two, all their 
members being disfranchised from holding public 
office. Such was this so-called democratic revolu- 
tion, utterly one-sided and self-contradictory, of 
which Dante soon makes himself one of the chief 
protagonists. The necessity of force was not over- 
looked: a military executive called the Gonfalo- 
niere of Justice commanding a national army of 
4000 soldiers brandished the strong arm of the 
law against the unarmed and outlawed aristocrats. 
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Of course such a law, so violative of true equity, 
more class-partial and class-tyrannous than aris- 
tocracy itself, was sure to beget in time a strong 
reaction. But Dante, floating on the crest of its 
first success, rose to the highest office of the State 
in 1300, before the counterstroke smote him with 
all its accumulated vengeance and whirled him into 
perpetual banishment. Thus his much-reprobated 
exile bore in itself a gleam of nemesis. 

And here it must not be omitted to note that 
Dante very early in his political career seems to 
have foreseen the danger inherent in such extreme 
measures against an opposite party in the State. 
From the Florentine archives a record has been 
published that Dante Alighieri on July sixth 1295 
proposed certain modifications of the *' Ordinances 
of Justice'' — so the new radical laws of Gian della 
Bella against the power of the nobility were called. 
The validity of the document has been questioned, 
as usual ; but taking it as it appears, it would mean 
that Dante, as soon as he had entered his Guild 
and thereby gotten full citizenship with its power 
in the city, took his political start by opposing the 
class radicalism 'of Gian della Bella's reform or 
rather revolution, now somewhere about two years 
old. Suggestive is the fact that a phase of what 
today is named Bussian Bolshevism had arisen and 
was thriving and even ruling in Florence more 
than six centuries ago. Dante opposed its ex- 
tremes, but apparently had little success with his 
modifications, and then he fell in with the tide till 
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the backwash came and stranded him utterly. He 
probably had no hand in the banishment of Gian 
della Bella, though he may have approved of it; 
he was not yet a guildsman when it took place in 
1294, and hence without active political power. 
But banishment will swish around to him also, 
with its boomerang, as we shall see. 

Biographers of Dante have been much worried, 
if we may judge from their dubious conjecturing, 
by the queirtion: why did he join just this Guild 
of the Druggists and the Doctors, instead of some 
other one, for instance that of the Notaries, to 
which his father must once have belonged, and 
doubtless his teacher, Brunetto Latini? It is said 
that this Guild of his dealt not only in medicines 
but in a charming variety of other things more 
attractive to a poet, such as diamonds, pictures, 
and various objects of art. Thus it kept a kind of 
modern department store in which such a genius 
might ramble and revel at will. But the main lure 
for his choice is claimed to be this : the apothecary 
shop was then the town's bookshop (as it still is 
sometimes), and the rising author might in this 
way have a means for publishing his writings 
which had begun to appear — certainly an impor- 
tant consideration for his future, and one which 
Dante's biographer will especially appreciate. Let 
these reasons, which are of course mere supposi- 
tions, pass before and out of the mind for what 
satisfaction they may give; still there remains one 
solidest reason of all: medicine was Dante's voca- 
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tion, learned in his youth, as we have elsewhere set 
forth, and alluded to often in his works. He 
earned his living, at least in part, by the practice 
of medicine. Indeed he never could have entered 
the Guild of Apothecaries and Physicians if he had 
not been a regular practitioner of the art indi- 
cated, for Gian della Bella's new law was specially 
intended to weed out all pretenders who had been 
creeping into the Guilds under one disguise or 
other, for the advancement of their political power. 
And Dante's application would be inspected the 
more sharply, on account of his well-known aristo- 
cratic connection, especially with the haughty and 
hated Donati. But he evidently passed muster 
by actually being what the law required: a prac- 
tiser of medicine, known to all the public. Here 
we may add that this fact of his being able to join 
such a Guild, under such an exacting test, is the 
best proof, though not the only one, that he was a 
professional physician. 

Still there can be no doubt that during these 
next years Dante was actively a politician also, 
though he did not need on that account to give up 
the practice of his profession. Indeed he could 
make this likewise a means of political advantage. 
Doctors capable of uniting the two callings, politi- 
cal and medical, are not unknown today. Then 
Dante could hardly otherwise have retained his 
Guild membership, for both sides, his own and the 
opposite, had an interest in watching him in his 
double relationship. 
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That Dante became the first public man of his 
time, is indicated by a passage of Boccaccio which, 
though perhaps overcharged, lets us see the main 
fact: ''Domestic cares led Dante to public ones, 
where the vain honors that are attached to State 
positions so bewildered him that without consider- 
ing whence he had come and whither he was bound, 
with free rein he almost completely gave himself 
up to the management of such matters. And 
therein he was so successful that no legation was 
heard or answered, nor in short was any delibera- 
tion of weight entered upon, until Dante had first 
given his opinion in relation to the matter. Upon 
him all public faith, all hope, and in a word all 
things, human and divine seemed to repose.'' 
Pretty thick is this laid on, but probably it reports 
tradition, with some leaven of truth fermenting 
into a big bubble of puffery. 

Though we conceive Dante starting off into prac- 
tical politics when he was enrolled in his Guild at 
the age of thirty, we must not think that he had 
not taken an active interest in the struggles be- 
tween Florentine parties during his entire youth. 
Brunetto Latini, his teacher and the secretary of 
the Republic, would not fail to let even the young 
pupil know something of the city's history, which 
had been one long contest between political fac- 
tions. Then during his soldiership he would hear 
a suffidency about the strifes of Guelf and Ghibe- 
line, between whom was waged the Aretine war, 
and who fought each other at Campaldino. But 
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especially the recent innovation of Gian della Bella 
he would be enforced to scan closely, and would 
start to take sides, partially at least. Finally the 
revolving years brought the time when he could 
himself participate in this change as one of its 
chosen officials, and thereby rapidly mount to his 
I)olitical acme, from which, however, the drop was 
far rapider and deeper. 

So Dante turns toward the democratic move- 
ment in Florence away from his aristocratic allied 
and relatives. His own family, the Alighieri, could 
not be deemed plebeian, yet not of the first nobility. 
The father as notary had been a man of small 
importance, rather despised if we may take his 
measure after one of those defamatory sonnets 
written about this time (1294-5) by Forese Donati. 
Hence Dante had no great cause for family pride, 
no splendid tradition to determine him, even if he 
glorified his tri-grandfatherly crusading ancestor 
Cacciaguida. So he naturally fell into the class of 
the untitled citizenry — whereby there rose a rasp- 
ing difference between him and his wife Gemma. 
Perhaps too the memory of Campaldino had its 
influence over him, in which battle he saw how the 
burgher infantry stood firm and saved the day, 
while the aristocratic cavalry wheeled about and 
galloped off, fleeing from half their number of the 
enemy's horse. Much democratic jubilation in 
Florence must have effervesced from that deed of 
arms, in which our young and ardent Dante could 
not help sharing, though he was one of those flight- 
fully frightened cavaliers. 
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Still another item about Dante must be men- 
tioned in connection with his Guild. The original 
record adds that he was a Florentine poet (poeta 
Fiorentino) as well as one of the Apothecaries and 
Physicians — a very important and characteristic 
addition as we construe it, yea necessary to round 
out the complete Dante. For here he insists upon 
letting it be known that, besides this his business 
ctf earning his bread and butter, and also of at- 
tending to politics, he has another and higher voca- 
tion, which we have elsewhere called his super- voca- 
tion, which oversways even that of his Guild, fur- 
nishing aliment not for the body alone but for the 
spirit. It is true that research has recently sought 
to invalidate Dante's part in this second inscrip- 
tion, declaring it to be a later insertion of a copyist 
who would thus give a clew for identifying the 
written name as that of the poet Dante. Where- 
upon certain biographers have rejoiced that this 
tarnish of vanity had been erased from Dante's 
fame. But our delight is that the Poet Florentine 
is twinned with the Doctor Dante, and will stay 
twinned forever, to his glory and our edification. 
Next, then,' let us watch Dante still clinging to 
his ideal poetic life amid all his distracting worldly 
occupations. 

VII. 

Dante as Florentine Poet. 

So he inscribes or gets inscribed his true title 
in his guild-book, whereby he shows himself aware 
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of his highest call, and proclaims it even to his 
very practical and probably not very poetical fel- 
low-guildsmen. Let it be granted a strong instance 
of self-assertion, which some of our far more mod- 
est recent writers of his Life would fain obliterate, 
wishing that Dante might be the owner of as little 
vanity as themselves. But the reader will find in 
the Divine Comedy not a few still more emphatic 
declarations of his faith in his own genius, start- 
ing with the passage in which he ranks himself 
with Homer, '*the sovereign poet", along with four 
others: **I being one of the six (sesto) among so 
great minds {cotanto senno).'^ (Inf. IV. 102). 

At the same time it is probable that by such 
title he intended to confine himself to his own na- 
tive Florence, whereby it would be like other 
Italian cities and Romance countries, each of 
which also had its best rhymer. He did not yet 
feel himself to be the poet universal of his age, but 
rather the special lyrist of his community. For 
instance he well knew that near-by Bologna had 
its own chief sonneteer, as was also the case with 
neighboring Arezzo. In fact we cannot fully un- 
derstand Dante's outlook upon poetry and upon 
himself during this time, without glancing at the 
general spontaneous upburst into verse through- 
out the whole Romanic or Latinized world, embrac- 
ing the three peoples in Europe each of which 
spoke a Latinized tongue — Italy, France, Spain. 
So Dante too in this Epoch localizes himself as 
Florentine poet, as did all the Romance lyrists. 
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There had already arisen for a couple of cen- 
turies or thereabouts before Dante the Troubadors 
in Languedoc, some of whose works he knew, for 
instance those of Arnold Daniel, whom he acclaims 
king of the whole nest of these European song- 
birds. Indeed our Italian poet can compose in 
the dialect of the Troubadour, or at least thinks 
he can, though the specimen he offers seems rather 
shaky, if we may judge by the diverse construc- 
tions of it (see it in Purg. XXVI). Also the Trou- 
veres of Northern Prance had lilted off at no little 
length their style of verse {chansons de geste), be- 
ing the predecessors of the later French literary 
greatness. Their tongue was learned by Brunetto 
Latini, who employed the same in one of his works 
(Le Tr6sor) which he must have imparted to his 
pupil Dante, who bears notable marks not only of 
its appreciation but also of its appropriation in 
certain significant lines of the Inferno. 

The vernacular Italian for poetry was first em- 
ployed with distinction in Sicily, at the court of 
Frederick Second (1215-50). Here we believe 
was the point of fusion between three great na- 
tional spirits: Arabic, Greek, and Latin. The 
Arabic influence is perhaps best seen in the rise 
of the i)ointed arch, which was assimilated, unified, 
^nd made structural in the Gothic Church. This 
again suggests Dante's much-bespoken Gothicism 
as manifested in his Divine Comedy, whose pecu- 
liar architectonic construction never fails to be 
compared to a Gothic Cathedral. Indeed the rise 
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of the Gothic in architecture seems to have been 
quite cotemporaneous with Dante's poem, both be- 
ing sprung of ^he same new spirit in art. 

Dante as Florentine poet has in a very emphatic 
way declared his poetic indebtedness to Guido 
Guiniccelli the Bolognese ''artificer. of love-rhymes 
sweet and dainty", with whose verses and dialect 
he as student doubtless became well acquainted 
while at the University of Bologna. One thinks 
that the young poet there, being already in lasting 
love with Beatrice, may have started his sonneteer- 
ing under the influence of these '* love-rhymes 
sweet and dainty'' of Guinicelli, though the latter 
had died in 1276 when Dante was only eleven 
years old and still in Florence. But when long 
afterwards he, having become the mature and 
much-experienced man, was writing his Purga- 
tory, he continued to call Guinicelli '*the father 
of me" as poet, and gave as the reason of his deep 
and undying affection: ''Your sweet words, 
which, as long as modern usage shall endure, will 
still make precious their ink" {Purg. XXVI). It 
should be added, however, that in this same pass- 
age, Guinicelli points to "a better craftsman in the 
mother tongue" than himself, namely Arnold 
Daniel, the Provencal poet, who ''surpassed all in 
verses of love and in prose romances". Still Dante 
has put under Purgatorial discipline these love- 
poets, "who had felt the poison of Venus", and 
were here atoning for their sin. 

But far closer to Dante than the by-gone Bo- 
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lognese Guinicelli must have been the present 
group of Florentine poets, of whom the central fig- 
ure appears to have been Guido Cavalcanti, 
Dante's particular poetic friend, of whom already 
mention has been made. Cavalcanti's birth is 
usually dated 1250 ; thus he was some fifteen years 
older than Dante, and seemed to the latter a more 
experienced elder brother, who could give him 
many a suggestion in his artistic efforts. It has 
even been handed down that they were fellow- 
pupils under Brunetto Latini ; if so, their student- 
ship would naturally have taken place in different 
classes or during different years. Still we may 
easily conceive Dante at twenty-five and Caval- 
cante at forty attending together on quite an 
equal footing the same prelection of the old phi- 
losopher in 1290, who was then seventy years old, 
and listening to him with the same affectionate in- 
terest and appreciation. Athenian Socrates cer- 
tainly had hearers ranging from youth to senes- 
cence. Moreover Cavalcanti is said to have writ- 
ten, besides his poetry, treatises on Philosophy and 
other prose subjects ; thus he philosophized as well 
as poetized, as did Dante, possibly after his ex- 
ample. 

Indeed it is highly probable that, as the ageing 
Latini began to retire from his work, and per- 
chance to droop in vigor of mind and body, the 
young Dante would be drawn more to Cavalcante, 
who was still in the bloom of his mid-life (forty- 
four years of age) at the time of Latini *s death. 
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So we may well conceive that the place of the more 
philosophic Brunetto in Dante's discipline was 
taken by the more poetic Guido, who in his turn 
was after a few years to be transcended and seem- 
ingly pushed aside by his younger but more 
mightily evolving companion. For it is evident 
that the two early friends must have latterly grown 
apart both in poetics and politics — ^whereof a 
word or two later on. 

That there was a considerable group of versifiers 
in and around Florence during this Epoch is in- 
dicated by Dante himself in his New Life (c. 3), 
where he speaks of sending his first sonnet to 
**many famous poets'' of that time for their judg- 
ment. And many (molti) of them sent back an- 
swers to his request, which fact suggests that the 
crowd of *' famous i)oets" must have been quite 
multitudinous and responsive to the varied pro- 
ductions of their art. So we may infer that a con- 
siderable outburst of i)oetic exuberance was then 
scintillating everywhere around the young Dante 
in Florence, who, now at the age of eighteen, seeks 
to find his place in that golden shower of love- 
versicles. 

But amid this musical tournament of singing 
competitors, Dante had his decided favorite, 
namely **the one whom I call the first of my 
friends". This friend was also a famous poet, 
'*who sent me a sonnet in answer to mine own", 
whose initial words sounded a trumpet-blast of 
hope to the youthful aspirer, echoing through the 
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city, and, as it has turned out, down centuries of 
time, proclaiming: **Thou hast seen all excel- 
lence/' Now this prophetically appreciative 
friend was none other than Guido Cavalcanti, who, 
being so much older than Dante as well as more 
practiced in their common art, must have had no 
little influence upon the younger i)oet's develop- 
ment during the present Epoch, which shows them 
unfolding along somewhat parallel lines in their 
literary work. Moreover both belonged to the 
same political party, the Guelfs, yea to the same 
faction of it, the so-called Whites {Bianchi). At 
any rate Dante in his present stage clung like Ca- 
valcante to the old poetic norms, the Sonnet and 
the Canzone, and also wrote prose-books more or 
less philosophic. 

Naturally our good reader would like to take a 
peep into the personality, and also to catch some 
glimpse of the external appearance of this best 
friend of Dante, his dear Guido Cavalcante pre- 
ponderant through years and ability over the 
stripling poet during the time now under survey. 
Indispensable old Boccaccio paints some of his 
most telling traits: ''He (Cavalcante) was one 
of the best logicians and a surpassing natural phi- 
losopher; but he also excelled in beauty and 
courtesy, and was of great gifts as a speaker. And 
everything that it pleased him to do, and that best 
became a gentleman, he did better than any other. 
Immensely rich he was too, and knew well how to 
solicit with honorable words whomsoever he 
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deemed worthy. ' ' Evidently a very winning char- 
acter for our Dante; but here follows the more 
cardinal stroke: Guido it seems was addicted to 
*'much pondering, which divided him from other 
men. Also because he held somewhat of the opin- 
ion of the Epicureans, it was said among the vul- 
gar sort that his speculations were only cast about 
whether he might find that there was no God." 
(Decameron, ninth Tale, sixth Day, cited from 
D. G. Rosetti). 

The foregoing description, though somewhat 
scattering, still stresses the philosophic bent of 
Guido, which he had in common with Dante at this 
time. But the later and much-changed Dante will 
fling this whole *'sect of Epicurus" down into the 
sixth circle of his Inferno, where we shall here- 
after find Guidons father, and it is highly prob- 
able that Guido too belonged there. In fact Dante 
himself has to go thither, as we construe his con- 
fession, on his own account, to be purified of some 
similar sin of his, **for there was no other way." 

A cotemporary annalist of Florence, Dino Com- 
pagni, has likewise given a short but vivid flash of 
Guido 's character, illuminating him as *'full of 
courage and courtesy, but disdainful, solitary, and 
devoted to study." In these three last traits es- 
pecially, he was very similar to Dante, according 
to many a record. It is also handed down that 
Guido, when about seventeen, was wedded to a 
daughter of Parinata degl' Uberti — a Guelf hus- 
band to a Ghibeline wife. This was again one of 
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those Florentine political marriages which sought 
to allay the strife of the city's factions through a 
matrimonial harmony of partisan opposites. It 
causes little surprise, therefore, when we read 
Guido's love-sonnets addressed to another woman, 
not to his house-mate but to his heart-mate, a cer- 
tain Lady Giovanna. Wherein once more may be 
traced a similarity, perhaps a double similarity, to 
the case of Dante and Beatrice. And possibly still 
further the parallelism may run, for Guido seems 
not to have been satisfied with the one affinity, but 
betook himself to another, and yet another, and 
so on, if we may believe the reproaches of a fel- 
low-sonneteer celebrating his lovers many muta- 
bilities. 

And now for a curious eounterstroke. Just this 
inconstant Guido turns about and writes a sonnet 
sharply reproving Dante for his inconstancy after 
the death of Beatrice, in terms quite as reproach- 
ful as those of Beatrice herself when she meets her 
lover up in Purgatory (passage already cited). 
Very keen is Guido 's rebuke: *'I in thy thoughts 
too much of baseness find''; even more marked is 
the spiritual change: **thy many virtues have 
gone from thee'*, and thy delight runs to bad 
company, probably that of sensual Porese Donati. 
The turn to ill has even tainted his creative power ; 
Guido stigmatizes Dante's present poetry thus: 
*'I dare not, for thy abject life, approve thy 
rhymes". Such is the grand estrangement of 
spirit now working in young Dante, as voiced by 
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his best friend, who finally exhorts him to repent, 
and to ** thrust from thy degraded soul that evil 
one who bred this strife ' \ or this alienation, which 
we have already noted as characteristic of the 
whole present Epoch of the poet's Life- Journey. 
Significant too is the fact that Dante some years 
later will follow this urgent appeal of his friend 
Cavalcante, and return from his errancy **in the 
Dark Wood/' 

Still we must not fail to record that such pious 
moralizing mood of the very changeful impression- 
able Guido is liable to strike over into its opposite 
at some temptation of beauty. We read that he 
made a holy pilgrimage to the shrine of St. James 
at far-away Toulouse, to atone for his sins, one of 
which must certainly have been his infidelity. But 
while there, in the midst of his devout works, he 
met a certain native damozel called Mandetta, to 
whom at once he began to pour out his heart in 
tender love-versicles, forgetful both of his piety 
and of his Florentine Giovanna, not to speak of 
his wedded wife at home with his children. 

Why recount these distant petty amatory his- 
tories? Because they give a glimpse not merely 
into one man's soul, but into that of all Florence 
at the time, and also of Dante in one of his stages ; 
indeed it may be said that all Italy along with 
Latinized Europe showed a similar poetico-erotic 
temperament. The Spirit of the Age, as far as it 
took to verse, expressed itself in little love-sonnets 
and suchlike lyrics, culminating in a world-book 
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of amatory poetry written by Italian Petrarch, 
who flourished not long after Dante. And Dante 
himself has left a; unique monument of this stage 
o£ himself, of his country, and of his time in 
his Canzoniere, mentioned on a previous page. But 
we must never forget that it was just his peculiar 
greatness to evolve out of these more narrow lim- 
its into his all-compassing poem, ridding himself 
of his amatory peccadillos and rising to the one 
exalted purifying love of Beatrice. 

At present, however, we are considering Dante 
merely as the local Florentine poet amid many 
others like him, all of them effervescing into vers- 
icles throughout Romany in response to some deep 
aspiration of the age. Rhymers spouting their 
tender jingles everywhere, they made a group of 
wildings, somewhat defiant of tradition and of law 
and even of church; their central representative 
seems to have been the aforesaid Guido Caval- 
cante. He it was who loved and imitated the new 
poetry of Provence, broke with the old Latin, even 
with the all-dominating Virgil, and dared chal- 
lenge the accepted religion of his time. We may 
compare him to English Marlowe, a greater genius 
however, who also scorned the conventions and the 
institutions of his people and age, and who was 
surrounded by a similar band of protesting rebel- 
lious warblers, among whom was young William 
Shakespeare, now taking his first lessons in his 
art, with discipline not unlike that of Dante. Nor 
should we forget in this connection the outbreak- 
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ing literary Storm and Stress {Sturm und Drang) 
of wild bardlings who environed and heralded the 
poetic advent of Goethe. 

In the same general way did the daring world- 
stormer, Guido Cavaleante, associate with and pre- 
pare for the ascension of the younger and as yet 
unripened Dante toward his highest self-realisa- 
tion. We shall find after some years, that with 
increasing maturity Dante diverged from Guido 
poetically and politically, and even used his new- 
won civil authority to send his once best friend 
into banishment, which, as it turned out, meant the 
latter 's accidental death. Thus, however, we have 
to mark the localized Florentine poet rising out of 
his time's and his party's restraints, and turning 
upward to fulfil himself in an universal achieve- 
ment. 

After some such fashion we conceive the proto- 
plasmic world of poetry before Dante, with its 
multitudinous atoms straining and struggling to 
become organized, and to form one great master- 
ful enduring work. Dante is deeply to participate 
in this embryonic stage, and to go through it be- 
fore unfolding and coming fully to his own. But 
his literary experience during this Epoch is by 

no means confined to his verse, his more reflective 

* 

philosophic endowment must also seek for its ex- 
pression in a number of prose books, of which 
likewise some slight account may next be ren- 
dered, insofar as they have for our narrative a 
biographic import. 
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VIII. 

Dante as Writer of Prose. 

During the present Epoch of Estrangement, 
which extends from the close of his New Life till 
the Vision forecasting his great poem (1300), and 
which thus lasts some eight or nine years, Dante 
expresses himself chiefly in prose. His life is now 
mainly a practical one, devoted largely to politics 
and business, seemingly not so friendly to the 
Muses, as it was before, and as it will be hereafter. 
Still he wrote some verses during this time, as we 
have just seen, though they can hardly take rank 
with his earlier effusions, and by no means with his 
later sovereignty of song. His estrangement from 
Beatrice estranged him to a degree from poetry 
itself, turning him from his concrete lady in per- 
son to his abstract lady of philosophy. Prose he 
also wrote in his New Life, though it is a mere 
adjunct, not the heart of that book. 

Accordingly Dante's writings of this second 
Epoch are more reflective than spontaneous, being 
so dominated by philosophy, which demands the 
reason rather than the rhyme. On this ground as 
well as on others we place here together his three 
prose treatises, all of which he began to crystallize 
but did not finish during the present Epoch, and 
which, still existent, are to be co-ordinated with 
his biography. These may be set down in order as 
follows : 
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I. The Banquet {Convivio or Convito) in 
Italian. 

II. The Vernacular {De Vulgari Eloquentia, 
or Eloquio) in Latin; 

III. The Monarchy (De Monarchia) in Latin. 

We have already suggested that a common char- 
acter belongs to all three works in their being 
cogitative rather than imaginative, possessing more 
of thought than of inspiration; thus they illus- 
trate Dante's proclaimed philosophic trend at the 
present time. We believe that all three originated 
as separate Treatises in this distinctively ration- 
alizing Epoch, of which they bear the marks both 
in their thought and in their style. That is, their 
conception wholly, and their execution largely, 
springs from and belongs to Dante's stage of mind 
before his exile. On the other hand there can be 
no doubt that he revised these productions, and 
inserted passages which appertain to the years of 
his exile. Hence arises an enormous difference of 
critical opinion in regard to their chronology, and 
also their method of composition. 

The best way, as we construe them, of getting 
the general run of these three prose books of 
Dante, is to follow them out as so many life-lines 
which start back in his first Epoch, say at the 
University, for there he naturally begins to phi- 
losophize. They all show that dominantly re- 
flective or philosophic vein which must have first 
arisen at Bologna in the way of study or assimila- 
tion; but here at Florence it has become creative, 
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and advances to reproducing itself in writ. Now 
Dante will continue to have his philosophic under- 
tow till the close of life, though it will hardly 
break up to the surface again into long and inde- 
pendent dissertations, such as are these three, with 
one important and two possible exceptions which 
will be taken up later. First we will consider the 
book most directly conjoined with and similar to 
the fore-going New Life. 

I. The Banquet {Convivio, authoritatively 
written also Convito), This was to consist, accord- 
ing to the author's own statement, of fifteen books, 
of which only four have been put together and re- 
main. The original plan gave out that they should 
be a commentary on fourteen canzoni, or lyrics of 
several strophes, the first book as introductory be- 
ing without any such poetic text for the disserta- 
tion. So we have to think that Dante, in this dis- 
tracted and prevailingly unpoetic Epoch, could 
get only three of his longer poems done for his 
work; moreover, his prose commentary does not 
pretend to stick closely to the given text, except 
in spots. Thus, after some explanations, the mis- 
cellaneous matter becomes paramount. 

The Banquet is to be put first of these three 
Treatises, inasmuch as its materials are scattered 
through every portion of Dante's career, doubt- 
less from his university life till the time of his 
Paradiso. For, as we look at it with all its dis- 
connected jottings, we have to consider it as kept 
intermittently through many years. Already in 
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his Second Epoch he begins to edit as well as to 
add to these rambling notes, putting them into 
some kind of external order. They give us an in- 
sight into his extensive reading, and the manner 
of it, as well as the use to which it will be applied. 

Moreover this diversified Banquet intimately 
connects with his preceding work, the more con- 
centrated New Life, in the way of both imitation 
and contrast. For Dante imitates here the norm 
of his New Life, since he mingles in it verse and 
prose, and also he plans (according to his own 
statement) to make the prose a commentary upon 
his verse. Herein the two works resemble each 
other. But when it comes to execution, the con- 
trast is very pronounced. For the prose exposi- 
tion rises to be the all-dominating factor, indeed it 
becomes quite independent and runs ahead in its 
own right, while the poetry is an ever-diminishing 
item, somewhat compelled to an alien service. . 
Just the opposite was the case with the New Life, 
tor in it the poetry stood forth the primal and the 
truly spontaneous and independent element, while 
the prose became the secondary and dependent. 
The whole recalls Emerson's Journals, but Emer- 
son never grouped his daily notes into books, as 
Dante has done here, but let them stand in their 
original diarial setting, as we read them at pres- 
ent. Still Emerson excerpted from his Diary cer- 
tain select passages, and wrought them over into 
his Essays. 

The best sample of the later insertions in the 
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Banquet is near the start where the writer speaks 
of his banishment (I. 3.) with its consequent pov- 
erty: "After it had pleased the citizens of the 
fairest and most famous daughter of Rome, namely 
Florence, to cast me forth from her sweetest 
bosom, in which I was bom and reared, I have 
gone wandering like a pilgrim, as it were begging 
my way, through nearly all the places where my 
language is spoken.'' This lament sounds as if 
told af ver long experience of exile, probably to- 
ward its end, which was also Dante's. The whole 
passage does not comport with the mood or style 
of what goes before and what comes after ; thus it 
produces the effect and also the suspicion of an 
interpolation. Therefore it ought not to be cited, 
as it often is, as a proof of the date of the whole 
of the Banquet, which on the average makes a very 
different appeal, reflective rather than emotional, 
impersonal far more than personal, showing 
mainly a steady stream with an occasional alien 
geyser boiling up into its placid current. 

The main psycholosrical interest of the Banquet 
is that its rambling, discursive, diarial character 
mirrors the Dante of this Epoch in his spiritual 
condition. He was unanchored and adrift, though 
pushing for port ; he did not renounce the Church 
or its dogma openly, but secretly he questioned it 
in his philosophic moments. Then he was much 
occupied with practical duties, being especially dis- 
tracted by tense party politics. Thus both in 
practice and theory he was a kind of wanderer — 
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his cultural studies as well as his active employ- 
ments were dec.^ntering and scattering, though we 
always feel driving in him the subliminal aspira- 
tion for the universal harmony and order 

Now Dante, looking backward after some eight 
or nine years, designates this spiritual condition 
cf himself as well as this estranged Epoch in the 
second line of liis Divine Comedy: '*I found my- 
self actray in a wood obscure {selva oscura).^^ 
Such is the retrospect he then takes, and he 
tersely characterizes the time which he has just 
passed through. So the Banquet is largely though 
not wholly a record, more or less disjointed and 
diarial, of this somewhat negative, drifting Epoch. 
Hence it is for the most part the expressed mean 
or the middle work interconnecting the New Life 
and the Divine Comedy — the transition, or rather 
the intermediate disorganized broken links lying 
between two organized books. 

And let it here be enforced that this first Es- 
rangement is as yet only partial ; he still clings to 
the institutional world about him — Family, State, 
Business, and even to the Church as external. In- 
deed he helps administer these institutions, up- 
holding city, home, party, vocation. But later will 
come his deeper alienation from his social and civic 
environment, when it has banished him and kept 
him banished, unjustly as he deems, through its 
remorseless partisanship. Florence itself, not 
merely its wicked individuals but the city as a 
whole, he whelms down into Hell, where we shall 
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later find it structurally builded outward, but 
spiritually burning inward. 

II. The Vernacular {De Vulgari Eloquentia or 
Eloquio) in two books, the second being unfin- 
ished. It has been already observed that in 
Dante's time, dozens yea hundreds of dialects lofty 
and low, aggressive and humble, written and un- 
written, were springing up out of the decaying lin- 
guistic trunk of Latinized Europe — especially in 
Spain, France, and Italy. With the decadence and 
final dissolution of the Roman Empire, there went 
a parallel decline and break-up of its one lan- 
guage, which thus lay in worthfuU and worthless 
fragments over Southern Europe. Among these 
many diverse striving atoms of speech there was 
naturally an effort to evolve the sovereign tongue 
of them all, to find the best linguistic vehicle for 
that new post-Roman world which was everywhere 
fermenting and writhing for some adequate ut- 
terance. Now, in the midst of this mighty travail 
of the Romanic peoples to find and to form the 
most adequate implement for their highest self- 
expression, we have to place Dante as he looks out 
upon the seething mass of dialects, and studies a 
number of the most advanced ones in a good deal 
of detail. 

Such is essentially the scope and content of the 
first book of his work here cited on the different 
Vernaculars of Italy, of which he enumerates 
fourteen prominent specimens, omitting the lesser 
varieties of the Italian idiom, **more than a thou- 
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sand'\ Still all of these fourteen have decided 
defects, though each has its good points. Finally 
Dante gives his conception or dream of the worth- 
ily universal language of and over Italy, which 
he labels with the adjectives ''illustrious, cardinal, 
courtly, curial.'' Thus he in his linguistic sphere 
too will have his own imperial tongue dominating 
all the multitudinous, much-divided Italian Ver- 
naculars great and small. But for him it seems 
not yet to exist — that is what he is himself largely 
yet to create, as it is the ideal speech which he will 
go far toward realizing in his poem. 

In the second book (not completed) of this 
treatise Dante considers the highest theme of 
poetry which should sing of Arms, Love, Virtue. 
But with such a view of his subject he could 
hardly yet have conceived of his Divine Comedy 
with its Mythus of the Apocalypse. This is there- 
fore, the earlier, still unarrived poetic Dante. 

Finally he gives some observations on the kinds, 
styles, and meters of poetry, all of which indicate 
the ever-striving but not yet ripened poet. It is 
significant that the work breaks oif in the middle 
of an unfinished sentence. In fact, the author 
comes to no conclusion in each of his leading sub- 
jects of discussion. His mind, his mood, and his 
manner, all are indicative of his Second Epoch; 
he is still the local poet Florentine philosophizing 
upon his art, revealing his wonderful aspiration, 
but not yet his more wonderful fulfilment; he is 
still here the little maker of sonnets and canzoni, 
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having not yet evolved into the colossal architec- 
tonic of the Divine Comedy. Possibly at the sud- 
den fore-glimpse of this ultimate achievement of 
his genius, he stopped short in the middle of that 
last sentence of his work. 

The time of its composition has been much dis- 
cussed, with many differences of opinion. Usually 
its date is placed from six to ten years after the 
poet's banishment on account of some passing 
chronological allusions, which were doubtless, in 
so far as they are genuine, later interpolations by 
the poet into his text, the body of which had al- 
ready been composed. Such was Dante's literary 
habit throughout his whole career, as the studious 
comparer of his writings well knows. Also much 
credence has been given to the statement that the 
extensive knowledge of the many Italian dialects, 
which he shows in the foregoing treatise, could 
only have been acquired during the wanderings of 
his long exile, which gave him both the time and 
the opportunity for such learned inquiries. But 
the years of his banishment were filled to the full, 
as far as literary composition was concerned, with 
the conceiving, organising, and putting into poetic 
measures and triple rhymes his brain-burning 
poem, which '*made him lean'' all his exile, and 
of which no distinctive marks can be found in 
this tentative treatise on the Vernacular. Indeed 
the two are contradictory as to the main point, for 
in his Divine Comedy the poet has found his Ver- 
nacular and is using it with supreme skill and 
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certainty, while throughout his Treatise he is still 
on the chase after it, without finding it even in his 
Tuscan. Moreover the best place to get at once to 
know the vast variety of Italian dialects was the 
University of Bologna, where the young student 
Dante could meet in one spot and hear thousands 
of fellow students voicing the idioms of every 
comer of Italy. 

Another and to our mind deeper ground of the 
early origin of the present Treatise is that, though 
it deals with both the form and the content of 
poetry, and thus is a kind of Aesthetic, it never 
intimates in any shape Dante's grandest concep- 
tion, the Mythus of the Apocalypse, which could 
not help being his one ever-present and all-over- 
whelming theme of literary composition and cre- 
ation after his exile. Still we must not fail to note 
and to appreciate his strong eifort to find the one 
sovereign Vernacular over so many petty clashing 
dialects of Italy. With this thought we pass to 
his next work, in which we shall find at bottom the 
same aspiration for unity as in his political ideal, 
since this likewise seeks for the one sovereign State 
over the many petty clashing commonwealths of 
Italy. 

III. The Monarchy (De Monarchia). Dante, 
though a supporter of Monarchy in its place, can 
hardly be regarded as the theoretic vindicator of 
one-man power under all circumstances. For in- 
stance, he was the most determined opponent of 
Corso Donati at Florence, who was seeking to be 
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the absolute ruler over the city, its so-called tjT^ant. 
Still Dante believed in and upheld by argument 
the need of an universal Monarchy for his time, 
with temporal power coexistent and indeed inter- 
related with the spiritual sovereignty of the Pope 
These two ultimate monarchical powers, the Em- 
pire and the Papacy, however, were to be locally 
held apart from each other as far as is North from 
South: the one to be enthroned in Germany, the 
other in Rome. 

Now in order to understand the scope and inner 
soul of Dante's book on Monarchy, we must first 
grasp the historical problem which rose before him 
and which he sought to solve; or we may call it 
the political disease which he hoped to alleviate 
if not to cure. This disease was the utter dis- 
union and particularism primarily of his own 
province Tuscany, and then of his own country 
Italy. The result was a continual state of friction 
and war between petty Italian towns, cities, 
tribes, provinces, even between the sections of 
Italy, Upper, Middle, Lower. It lay in the public 
experience of Tuscan Dante as a Florentine sol- 
dier, that he had to fight against Tuscan Arezzo, 
and stand on guard ready for a battle with Tus- 
can Pisa only a few miles distant from Florence. 
The philosopher, being now a public man with 
the care of his State on his mind, could hardly 
help philosophizing and even worrying over the 
most desperate question of his city, of his nation, 
and indeed of his age. Hence we need not be sur- 
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prised that Dante, in this specially philosophic 
and political Epoch of his, doubtless somewhere 
toward its close, produced a work which may be 
called a Philosophy of the State, markedly evolved 
from his own immediate experience shaping itself 
through his former philosophic studies. 

But, in order to get the full sweep of this far- 
reaching book, we must observe that its total scope 
is not merely confined to Italy, but impliedly em- 
braces Europe, all historic Europe from its 
earliest recorded dawn till to-day, till this very 
moment of ours. For Europe, at its first con- 
scious start in old Greece (see Thucydides, pds- 
sim)y had the same separative, particularistic, dis- 
sociative political character which Dante saw in 
his Italy of the medieval time, and which we see 
just now throughout all the European boundaries, 
large and little. Indeed this tendency has gone 
beyond Europe, especially into the Orient, and 
may be called at present the world's political 
malady, which statesmanship is trying to stem 
somewhat, if not to eradicate. 

Thus time has given to Dante's book a purport 
far beyond the conscious intention of the author, 
so that we feel in it an ominous prophecy of things 
taking place to-day. He has glimpsed for us the 
enduring political character of the European folk- 
soul, which we have elsewhere named polyarchic, 
that is, composed of many separate governments 
or independent units of authority, each dissociated 
from the other, which necessarily collide and thus 
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produce war — ^war perpetual and universal. To 
be sure, Dante beheld this tendency chiefly in his 
own Italy, and set it forth in his not very plastic 
Latin. Still he recognized the drawbacks and the 
dangers of such a situation, and proceeded to give 
his remedy. 

But here in his remedial scheme rises the point 
where he is doubtless most unsatisfactory, weak, 
temporary, visionless. He would make the Ger- 
man Emperor the absolute ruler in secular mat- 
ters over Italy and indeed over Europe, with last 
authority derived directly from God, as is the 
Pope in spiritual matters. We all recollect that 
the late Kaiser Wilhelm II made a similar claim 
of immediate prerogative from Deity, to whom 
alone he was responsible. 

Still we must remember that Dante i^ cen- 
turies ago had only Roman History as a guide for 
his conclusions. Rome had put down the ancient 
separated, disunited, warring world of Greece and 
Italy and Orient, and transformed the same into 
one vast powerful associated State, which com- 
pelled its refractory members to obey the law, and 
thus established a reign of justice and peace. Very 
human it was in philosophic Dante, but not di- 
vine, to think of restoring somehow that old Ro- 
man political order. Impossible! the earth's mill- 
wheel of History turns not back, but keeps its wa- 
ters whirling on down stream. And yet that one 
supreme political deed of ancient Heathen Rome 
remained for him an ideal end to be striven for 
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till the last droop of his ever hopeful eye shut 
down. 

It is worth our while, however, to contemplate 
Dante in this book as he labors in thought to solve 
the eternal European problem by transforming in 
some way its deeply separative, ever-colliding, 
polyarchic consciousness. Particularly his own 
utterly dissociated Italy he would associate into 
some kind of a stable institutional order, though 
this should have to come from an external foreign 
power. 

IV. Summary. Thus we put together the 
three productions of Dante as a writer of prose — 
Italian and Latin — ^which on a number of lines 
become typical of the man during this second 
Epoch of his long Apprenticeship, showing his di- 
vided and drifting state of mind even in his 
double-languaged expression, the old Latin and the 
young Vernacular. Still underneath all his mental 
wandering and estrangement, he is in hottest quest 
for an ideal unity, at which, however, he does not 
yet arrive, be it political in the one sovereign Em- 
pire, be it linguistic in the one sovereign Vernacu- 
lar, be it philosophic in the one sovereign System 
of Thought. He has good reason to celebrate with 
so much unction his conversion to Philosophy at 
the start of this Epoch, for we now find him try- 
ing to philosophize the Universe, inasmuch as we 
may well regard his three considerable but incom- 
plete essays as attempts to produce, in three of 
its realms at least, a Philosophy of the State, a 
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Philosophy of Poetry, and a Philosophy of all 
Knowledge {omni scibile). We glimpse a mar- 
velous scheme of the world's architectonic under- 
lying these unjSnished and perhaps nnfinishable ef- 
forts — certainly not to be finished by him, for he 
is soon to be called or providentially compelled to 
a very different kind of life-task. Doubtless his 
philosophic exemplar during the present Epoch 
was old Greek Aristotle, **the master of those who 
know", whose colossal, yet minute and profound 
organization of the All was Dante's formative 
study during these years of Philosophy. But the 
grand constructive lesson herein learned will find 
its consummation not in Philosophy but in Poetry. 
Herewith let us pass out of this world of ab- 
stract spectral forms, though they be of Dante's 
own reason, and thus eternal and universal, and 
witness him full of life in the sharpest struggle 
of his full-blooded will-power, which shows him 
now, by way of contrast, very particular and 
transitory. 

IX. 
The Two Political Forefighters. 

"Who are they? Corso Donati and Dante Ali- 
ghieri have become with the years the hottest po- 
litical opponents, the towering leaders of the two 
antagonistic parties, as well as of the two most 
deeply hostile civic tendencies of Florence. These 
mutually grappling rivalries, amid all their di- 
verse forms and factional shif tings may be given 
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in their ultimate analysis thus: The democratic 
rule of law represented by Dante versus the au- 
tocratic rule of tyranny represented by Messer 
Corso. Such were the two opposing political prin- 
ciples now desperately wrestling with each other 
in the Tuscan city, and showing a peculiar 
strength and intensity during the poet's present 
Epoch. Undoubtedly both sides reveled in vio- 
lence and inconsistency, and would lie about 
each other, as usual; still underneath all such en- 
veloping appearances lay the real conflict waged 
by the fore-named protagonists for their respective 
ideas of government. To be sure each had also 
his personal ambitions and even his spites, which 
would be gratified by his triumph in such an 
Olympian contest. 

And yet they had started as friends in the same 
patriotic cause, some eight or ten years previous to 
the timjB at which we have now arrived. They had 
battled against their common foe, the Ghibelines, 
and won a decisive triumph at Campaldino (1289). 
Thus they had been fellow-soldiers in the fierce 
tug between victory and defeat — ^a very strong 
bond of comradeship. Great had been Dante's 
admiration of Captain Corso Donati's command- 
ing ability shown in that battle of Campaldino 
under very adverse conditions. Such we may 
deem the starting-point of their early personal tie, 
which was further deepened and confirmed by 
Dante's marriage with a Donati lady, doubtless 
lai^ly the work of the cunning and ambitious 
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Corso, whose scheming insight had already meas- 
ured the talent of the rising young citizen. An- 
other evidence of their early friendship and joint 
co-operation in public affairs is the picture (sup- 
posed to be by Giotto) in the Bargello, which 
groups together Dante and Corso Donati along 
with Brunetto Latini, the State's secretary — all of 
them militant Guelphs and forming what looks like 
a political ring long ago in medieval Florence. To 
be sure, this identification has been challenged by 
somebody. 

So much for the time of amity and coalescence 
between these two leaders: next starts the grad- 
ual divergence till the rift broadens out into sep- 
aration, then opposition, and finally into uncom- 
promising hostility. This at last becomes so acrid 
and all-contaminating that one or the other has to 
leave the city and go into banishment, at which in- 
deed each takes his turn, with result memorable 
for Dante and for us. But time has not reached 
that point in their history yet, though rapidly 
pushing thitherward; so we shall take a little in- 
terval to consider the ground as well as the growth 
of the deep-rooted animosity in these leaders and 
in their city, out of which evolved the poet's exile, 
the cardinal turn of his destiny. 

The first sign of a breach between them could 
hardly help manifesting itself when the new laws 
of Gian della Bella, called Ordinances of Justice, 
were enacted, protecting and indeed favoring the 
commons against the violence and injustice of the 
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aristocrats, of whom Messer Corso was the chief- 
tain and head oflfender. For just he was su- 
premely the hero of violence in the city, and the 
grand law-defier, as we may see by the number of 
lawless deeds attributed to him by the old Floren- 
tine historian Villani. Was it simply the fatuous 
insolence of an aristocratic temper, which drove 
him heedlessly to such headstrong conduct in a 
community seeking, though not very successfully, 
to be governed by law and institutions? The 
above-cited historical record gives us the cue: 
Corso Donati was aiming at absolute irresponsible 
power in his city, he would be the tyrant of Flor- 
ence, such as was Can Grande at Verona, but 
especially such as was his near-by father-in-law 
Uguccione della Faggiuola, whose daughter he had 
married, in order to get that tyrant's assistance 
for his scheme, which came very near succeeding, 
as we shall see later. 

Corso Donati knew well, for his was the subtlest 
though the most unprincipled intellect in the city, 
that such lawless violence, if persisted in, meant 
anarchy, and anarchy has always begotten and 
would continue to beget, despotism. Hence his 
seemingly reckless defiance of established right 
and law had a method in it, was in fact his 
deep-planned scheme to attain the goal of his am- 
bition, namely, the tyranny above all legality and 
instituted order. Of course this ultimate design 
of his he would try to keep hidden from the people, 
who nevertheless deeply suspected him, indeed 
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could not help it in view of his public conduct 
One thinks that this popular distrust of him was 
the reason why he, manifestly the city's best sol- 
dier, held such an inferior command at the city's 
momentous battle of Campaldino. Now the young 
Dante, hitherto his friend and faithful supporter, 
must have detected this secret purpose of his po- 
litical leader, and received a smart eye-opening 
shock from such a revelation. We are not told 
when or how or through what Dante reached this 
new conviction, which rifted him from his former 
hero; but we may well think that some feeling of 
the sort must have begun to lurk and work in 
him when a sudden bloody deed of Corso Donati, 
who murdered a man of the people (populano) 
and then thwarted the attempts to bring him to 
justice, started a furious popular tumult in the 
city against the perpetrator and his supporters 
(Villani's Chronicle, Book VIII. c. 8). All this 
took place in 1294, not far from the time of 
Dante's marriage with Gemma Donati. Such a 
mindquaking experience we may assume as Dante's 
turning-point away from his former political asso- 
ciate. Perhaps too the death of Brunetto Latini, 
which occurred during this same year (1294), may 
have destroyed the inner link of reconcilation, leav- 
ing a healless breach m the inner ring of the triple 
Guelfic leadership. And possibly the aged philoso- 
pher and statesman may have left his warning to 
his best pupiL 
Nor should we fail here to take a glance at a 
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fresh separation of Dante from his previous par- 
tisan connection. As already recounted, in 1295-6 
he became a member of the Guild of Apothecaries 
and Physicians, which gave him the opportunity 
to enter Florentine official life, as he had arrived 
at the legal age of thirty. Thus Dante allies 
himself publicly with the democratic movement of 
his city, and renounces his fealty to the aristocratic 
leadership of the Donati and of the other Great 
Families. Moreover a man of his independent 
spirit would be apt to get restless at being tied in 
thought and deed to the train of his wife's rela- 
tives, with whose pride of birth his haughty spirit 
naturally strikes fire. 

In a passage already cited Boccaccio declares 
that Dante rose to be the first public man of Flor- 
ence during these years, and thus outstripped in 
power and importance his great political rival, 
Corso Donati. But when he was at the very top of 
Fortune's wheel, so the biographer pivots the 
event, it began to whiz rapidly downward with 
him to the bottom, through one of those seeming 
accidents which bear in them the fate of indi- 
viduals and of nations. 

In petty Pistoia arose a petty family feud which 
had its origin in the division of the property of a 
rich merchant amon^' the descendants of his two 
successive wives. The result was that the two sets 
of heirs, named after their father the Cancellieri, 
and after their mothers the "Whites and the Non- 
Whites (or Blacks), got to lawing and then to 
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fighting with each other — a thing not wholly un- 
known to-day. But in the present case the whole 
town took sides with an Italian vehemence of pas- 
sion, and its people started to pummeling and even 
slaughtering one another, and kept on at it till the 
Florentines, says the old chronicler Villani, ** fear- 
ing lest the said factions should stir up a rebellion 
in the city to the injury of the Guelf party, inter- 
fered to bring about a reconciliation, and taking 
the lordship of the city, deported both parties of 
the Cancellieri, the Whites and the Blacks, from 
Pistoia to Florence, where they were put under re- 
straint/' But behold! instead of curing this 
Pistoian pestilence by such segregation, all the 
Florentines took the same malady and began fight- 
ing and blood-letting in their turn just like the 
Pistoians, as evidently Florence too was ready for 
the infection, which soon raged there with in- 
creased virulence. And not only these two Tuscan 
towns, but says the historian, **all Italy got con- 
taminated by the same two parties'', for the poison 
must erupt in some way. Thus that microbe of 
Pistoian pestilence propagated itself with the ce- 
lerity and fury of the Black Plague, and the 
factions even retained the original family names of 
the Whites and the Blacks still in Florence. 

Such was the deep-seated political malady which 
Dante, being now chiefly the active publicist or 
statesman, had to face in his city and in his entire 
country, and which he, if possible^ was to remedy, 
or at least to mitigate. That he thought much and 
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profoundly upon this deadly urban as well as na- 
tional disorder, we have the evidence of his treatise 
called De Monarchia, in which he diagnoses the 
time's disease and prescribes what he deems the 
antidote. A brief statement of the drift of the 
aforesaid book has been already given in a former 
section; at present we may take a look at the au- 
thor laboring practically as well as theoretically 
over the supreme political problem of his city, of 
his province and of his country, and indeed of his 
age. More than once he has expressed himself as 
utterly disgusted with the excesses and follies of 
both parties. Indeed Dante the idealist, and a 
good deal of a fault-finder by temperament, would 
be hard to satisfy under any finite conditions. 
Then he, being **the universal in alP' would nat- 
urally chafe at staying a mere partisan, that is, a 
part of a part or party. Aye, too universal is 
he to squeeze himself easily into anything par- 
ticular and practical without a shriek. 

Accordingly at the close of the old century we 
may conceive him to have become somewhat weary 
of the perpetual civil strife, and to resolve to take 
a brief vacation from his Florentine worries po- 
litical, financial, and perchance domestic. A mag- 
nificent excuse has opportunely arisen, a grand 
Jubilee heralding the incoming century (1300) has 
been proclaimed at Rome by the Pope, to which he 
invites all Christendom. Dante inclines to accept 
the invitation,in spite of no little dislike of the 
present papal incumbent ; his thoughts begin turn- 
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ing toward the Eternal City, urging him to make 
what seems to have been his first visit there, when 
it could be seen in all its world-wide greatness. So 
we may construe the man and his opportunity, in 
the absence of the documents. 

Such, however, were the two strongest forefight- 
ers in the political arena of Florence, representing 
probably better than any other two men of that 
time not merely the partisan antagonisms of their 
city, but the deep spiritual dualism of all Italy, 
present, visible, and bleeding everywhere at the 
institutional cleavage between Church and State. 
Now the personal struggle between Dante and 
Corso Donati was approaching its last degree of 
intensity, in which one or the other must go to 
the wall. The ground of this virulent scission lay 
ultimately in the utter diversity of their characters 
and aims. What Messer Corso was and pursued, 
is repeatedly hinted by the Chronicler Villani, as 
for instance in this final passage about him: 
** During his time he (Corso) caused many con- 
spiracies and scandals in Florence so that he 
might gain the state and lordship.*' 

Now it is this ever-impending lapse of his city 
into the over-lordship of a despot which Dante 
seefis at present to forestall by every means in his 
power. Such conclusion we have the right to in- 
fer from his later conduct in office, as well as from 
doctrines laid down in his various writings. But 
the tense struggle absorbs his best thought and 
energy. In other words partisan politics at this 
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time threaten to swallow up the poet along with 
his genius. 

Herein lies Dante's present greatest danger, 
even if he be unconscious of it: the fulfilment of 
his supreme task, his eternal destiny, is menaced. 
Against his own will and all his foresight, yea in 
spite of what he deems his strongest call of duty, 
he must be violently torn out of his dearest native 
Florence with her strifeful political entanglements 
otherwise there can be no Divine Comedy on the 
one hand, and on the other no completed self- 
realisation of the man in his Life-Journey. Such 
is the poet's present real crisis, though now unseen 
and probably unfelt by him; but we may be per- 
mitted here to forecast in his interest the Provi- 
dential decree overriding his most clierished hope 
and conscious intention. 

Taking a look backward over this Second Epoch, 
we are led to observe how variable and even con- 
tradictory are its employments. It is surely 
Dante's centrifugal time when he scatters himself 
broadcast over many provinces, testing his multi- 
farious gifts to find himself out. He shows both 
his theoretical and his practical strains; he phi- 
losophizes yet dissipates; ascetic and sensuous; a 
public life in the state and a private life in the 
family; a professional man and a business ven- 
turer, if we may judge from his financial trans- 
actions, that is, from his debts; then in literature 
he both poetizes and prosaizes with considerable 
versatility. A grand voyage of discovery and self- 
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discovery we may consider it — an universal 
reaching out after all of life's experiences in a 
growing world-city, for such was Florence then in 
a number of points, if not politically or in popu- 
lation. 

Still all this diversity of thought and action gets 
concentrated finally into one burning focus, 
namely the ever-raging political duel between 
Dante and Corso Donati, whose stake may in gen- 
eral terms be characterized as the city's freedom 
versus a tyrant's autocracy. Ten long years in 
one form or other has this duel lasted, which, 
starting in admiration and fellowship on the bat- 
tle-field of Campaldino, as runs the needful con- 
jecture, has grown to be Florence's deadliest doom- 
fulest strife both personal and political. Not yet, 
though soon starts the actual grapple of the two 
desperate forefighters. 

But in 1299 already has arrived the peace- 
winged proclamation of Christendom's Jubilee 
which is to take place at Rome the coming year. 
Dante could not help hearing it and feeling its 
message for himself individually, so responsive to 
his heart's deepest yearnings. Accordingly we 
ween him giving a truce for a while to himself 
and to his antagonist in that Florentine warfare, 
and starting away for a breathing-spelL 
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X. 

Off for Rome. 

Vast were the crowds of pilgrims flocking 
through Florence Homeward from Upper Italy 
and all Europe in the early days of 1300, lured 
by the proclamation of Christendom's grand Jubi- 
lee, which must have been far more sense-enticing 
and soul-exalting in that century than any World's 
Fair is at present. Dante could not help taking 
fire at the sight and the thought of these people, 
as they marched along pensively toward the heart 
of the world at one of its most throbbing moments. 
Already in his New Life he had shown his deep 
sensitiveness at view of such a pilgrimage when he 
breaks out in a sonnet (XLI) *'0 ye Pilgrim folk 
who go your ways so full of thought (pcnsosi), 
coming from far-off lands ! ' * So we conceive Dante 
setting out from his Florence toward a great new 
experience, and looking backward at the spires of 
the receding city with no small uprush of pensive 
reminiscence. He was now close to thirty-five 
years of age, **the middle of the Journey of our 
Life'', and had just passed through a very testful 
Epoch on a number of lines. 

And now let us summon before us the signifi- 
cant contemporary evidence concerning this pil- 
grimage. It is that of John Villani (Chronicle, 
Book VIII. 36), who made it too and caught from 
it the inspiration to write his History which we are 
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now citing. We may here add the pleasing con- 
jecture that his traveling companion was none 
other than his neighbor, our Dante, whom he knew 
personally and keenly characterises in a different 
passage of his book. Thus writes the honest, pious, 
fair-minded, but not heavily thought-freighted 
chronicler: **In the year of Christ 1300, Pope 
Boniface VIII, who then held the apostolic chair, 
in reverence for the nativity of Christ, granted su- 
preme and great indulgences '', under certain con- 
ditions here omissible, which, when fulfilled by the 
people concerned, would be followed by **the full 
and entire remission of all their sins, both the guilt 
and the punishment thereof, they having made or 
to make confession of the same/' Such was the 
alluring promise to the world's sinners, which Vil- 
lani deems, if we surmise his drift aright, the best 
advertisement for the Jubilee, whose complete 
scope was to be grandly spectacular on the outside, 
but also deeply religious inwardly. So he goes 
on: **And for the consolation of the Christian 
pilgrims, every Friday and every feast day in St. 
Peter's was shown the Veronica, Christ's true like- 
ness imprinted on the handkerchief." One feels 
that Dante must have been in the crowd gazing at 
and revering this picture, and we may catch his 
attitude then and there from his striking simile 
in Paradiso (XXXI, 104) : '*I was such as he 
who, it may be, from Croatia came to see our 
Veronica, and cries out at view of it, *My Lord 
Jesus Christ, thou God in truth, was thy coun- 
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tenance so fashioned here and now {ora) ?" This 
intensely dramatic outburst could only spring (we 
believe) from the thing actually seen, and from 
words spontaneously welling out on the spot. Yes, 
Dante was there and never forgot the sight, and 
reproduced it long afterwards (possibly twenty 
years) when he was writing the last Cantos of his 
ParadisOf filling the spectacle with all its first 
creative freshness. And at Dante's side in this 
scene let us place again our note-taking Villani, 
who thus dilates upon it : * * For which view a large 
part of the Christians living at that time, women 
as well as men, made the said pilgrimage from 
many countries both near-by and far-away. ' ' Yes, 
mark it well, though with surprise, women too. 

The immense concourse of people and the over- 
fiowing enthusiasm from its presence are glowingly 
described by the sober Villani, who thus may help 
us imagine what was the state of mind of the far 
more impressionable Dante the poet, perhaps look- 
ing there with him: **And it was the most won- 
derful thing ever witnessed, for through all the 
year in one stream without cessation there were in 
Rome, beside the city's own inhabitants, 200,000 
pilgrims, not counting those who kept coming and 
going on the journeys. And all were amply sup- 
plied with provisions, horses as well as persons, 
and everything was well ordered without strife or 
confusion. To all this I can bear witness, for I 
was there and took note of it." Irresistibly mag- 
netic and mutually ecstasying must have been the 
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enormous throng of pilgrims, roused as they were 
to the highest pitch of religious excitement. "What 
was little man in such an Oceanic tide of human 
electricity? Still let us observe that the commei"- 
cial Florentine did not fail to show his eye for 
business: ''Vast treasures were added to the 
Church by the offerings of the pious pilgrims, and 
also the secular Romans were made rich by the 
trade with the strangers.'* 

But what interests us most to-day pertains to 
the works which this mightily stimulating occur- 
rence inspired. Villani, being of a prosaic his- 
toric bent, and "beholding the grand antiquities 
still visible in the old city", starts just then and 
there to ''reading the histories, and the great deeds 
of the Romans'* as set down by the famous heathen 
writers whom he mentions, tacking on at the end 
of his list just one minute Christian historian, the 
unclassic Paulus Orosius, also known to Dante. 
But the result was that Villani resolved to become 
an historian too: "it seemed to me proper to 
gather into this present volume and new chronicle 
all the doings and beginnings of the city of Flor- 
ence, now rising over decadent Rome" — ^at which 
modestly patriotic exaltation the sympathetic 
reader will clap his hands. 

Thus the even-tempered Villani narrates how he 
was roused through the grand Jubilee to make 
the best of himself by writing his book, which is 
still of value to-day. Our Dante, however, has to 
posterity's great regret, left no such autobio- 
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graphic record of himself at this epochal visit of 
his career, not even an authentic scratch. Hence 
we have quoted Villani so fully for the purpose of 
illustrating Dante under the same downpour of 
inspiring influences. In like manner the supreme 
poetic genius could not help resolving with fresh 
energy to achieve some work worthy of his gift. 
Hence from this Jubilee came the renewed push 
toward the conception of his great poem, over 
which he had already begun to brood in his New 
Life, 

But Dante has not yet^reached Rome, though 
moving thitherward; several days of leisurely 
travel and nights of parturient repose he has 
passed, during which he would naturally recall the 
Epoch which he is now leaving behind. We shall 
try to think after him what his mind could hardly 
help being occupied with, as the last spire of Flor- 
ence receded dreamily out of his view behind the 
hills. He had won a high place in the political life 
of his city, but he was also well aware of the en- 
mities which he had roused. Moreover during this 
last decennium since the passing of Beatrice, he 
had continued to delve into philosophy, appropri- 
ating its lessons as well as discovering its limits. 
But amid these praying, singing, preaching pil- 
grims — monks, nuns, priests, laymen and lay- 
women — ^filled with a kind of religious ecstasy, 
tranquil philosophy would flee into the silent back- 
ground ,and possibly became, if it had not already 
become; .wmewhat discredited with the philosopher 
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himself, though not totally renounced. During 
the same years he had conceived and partly writ- 
ten several philosophic books, whose destiny how- 
ever, is to stay unfinished, with the uncertain ex- 
ception of one alone. Thus his pen in prose had 
not been altogether sterile, amid all his outer 
activities. 

Still if we might care to probe down into the bot- 
tom of Dante's soul, as he meanders along the 
highway over the story-sprent hills and valleys be- 
tween Florence and Rome, we would surely find 
one deepest, bitterest well-head of dissatisfaction 
with himself, which, when alone, he could hardly 
help voicing out of his heart: **In my supreme 
vocation, that of poet, I have done little or noth- 
ing worthy of my best self since I closed my record 
of the New Life— only a handful of scattered piti- 
ful sonnets, and some conformably composed can- 
zoni, none of them original, or tone-striking or 
fame-acclaiming. I have been untrue to my God- 
given genius, faithless to my supreme calling — I 
have belied my soul's last promise to Beatrice. '* 

Goethe , uttered a similar wail over his sunken 
genius during his early Weimar Decennium, when 
he was immersed in the social and political busi- 
ness of the little court of a little Duchy, whereby 
his creative power became eclipsed though not lost. 
And he too, after ten years of alien service, took 
flight to Rome for the renewal and restoration of 
his poetic selfhood, as did Dante, his brother 
world-poet, nearly five hundred years before him, 
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and as many thousands have done since then, not 
world-poets, but merely humanity. 

Well, let us look up! the road winds around a 
hillside and gives a short turn, when in the dis- 
tance bursts Rome's grandeur into our poet's vis- 
ion, and starts lilting within him his new measures 
as yet unsung. Moreover the pilgriming multitudes 
begin to hymn their hallelujahs more massive than 
melodious, as they glimpse the earthly outline of 
their city of God. Such was that spontaneous 
symphony of souls which Dante will remember and 
reproduce hereafter in hisf discamate choir of 
heavenly spirits of the Paradiso. For this ce- 
lestial song also was a terrestrial experience trans- 
muted by him into ff supernal harmony which will 
be hearkened forever singing in his triple-rhjoned 
cadences. Let the reader understand that there is 
no document for any such incident of Dante's 
travel preserved in the archives of any library or 
book, unless he may be able to behold the poet's 
entire Paradiso as one vast Jubilee of Christendom 
rising upward and translating itself into the stars 
of the firmament. Some such vision the poet must 
have had of the Rome of that time, for there be- 
fore him was unrolled the immediate sensuous fact 
which he was to transfigure into the grand stellar 
spectacle of his poem. 

But stop ! as he passes along the Flaminian way, 
he meets a prying Florentine face which he Veil 
knows, for it belongs to a henchman of his arch- 
enemy, Corso Donati, who, as Dante and his 
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party's leaders suspect, has been intriguing with 
the Pope, Boniface VIII, to get papal support 
against him and his political associates (the 
Whites) at Florence, with the design of overturn- 
ing the Republic. Indeed one lesser reason why 
Dante took the present trip to Rome was to find 
out the full reality and extent of such a conspiracy 
already whispered, which was directed not only 
against himself but against the existent order of 
his city. Thus he combined in his visit the very 
real this-worldly business of practical politics 
along with his ideal other-worldly mission, which 
with him was or became undoubtedly the para- 
mount purpose. 

Halt again! here is the ancient gateway now 
known as the Porta del Populo, through which 
Dante enters the Eternal City, and therewith 
starts a new Epoch of his Apprenticeship, also 
etemaL 
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CHAPTER THIRD, 

LOVE'S RETURN, 

A new Epoch now begins in the life of Dante: 
the third it is, according to our tally, of his Ap- 
prenticeship, being the most recalcitrant, if we 
may judge by our wrestling with it, to trace out 
and to put into transparent order, and then to 
find its right place and meaning as a whole. Its 
duration is indeed very brief, at most some three 
years (1300 till 1302-3), yet it is filled to a con- 
fused overflowing with significaat events for the 
poet's biography. During this time we believe 
that Dante harvested more rapidly diverse and 
more deeply germinal experiences than had ever 
before fallen to his lot. Can we catch up the more 
important of them and put them into some intel- 
ligible sequence? 

And now we seek to give to the present Epoch 
some defining term or set of terms which may call 
forth a notion of its total purport. On the one 
hand, Dante returns to Beatrice, remembering and 
reviving his love for her, which had lapsed the 
whole preceding Epoch; on the other hand, 
Beatrice returns to Dante from beyond, becoming 
his spiritual overseer and guide to the realms of 
the departed in search of his redemption. Thus we 
behold a mutual return of the former lovers after 
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their long separation and estrangement, wherein 
we may see the poet's First Period, that of his 
Apprenticeship, rounded out and completed. 
Hence our cardinal term for the present Epoch is 
Love's Return. This, however, is shot through 
with a number of vicissitudes and even ecUpses 
which obscure its presence. But there is the one 
sun underneath, which will come out. 

With still other designations we may weU try to 
comprehend this subtle but soulful transition : the 
poet passes from his previous dominant secularity 
to a renewed heart-warmed religiosity, at least for 
a time. In Florence he had become this-worldly, 
but Rome now makes him other-worldly; out of 
the estrangement of the foregoing Epoch he turns 
toward reconciliation, which, however, will never 
reach its fulfilment on this side of life. It is thus 
a species of conversion or palingenesis in which 
he recovers himself after a time of aberration; at 
least he now looks back at it as such a recovery. 

I. First of all, let us note the year as well as 
the purport of this Return, which the poet himself 
definitely marks down and emphasizes in the first 
sentence of his Divine Comedy, whose meaning we 
have already set forth sufficiently on a preceding 
page of our Introduction. But here we may add 
that those so simple yet so life-laden words : 

In the middle of our Life's Journey 
I awoke to find me lost 
In its wilderness dark, 
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refer unquestionably to Dante's experience at 
Rome during his present pilgrimage to the Jubilee. 
His awakening we have named it already. He 
dates himself precisely, saying in effect: **I was 
thirty-five years old when I became aware (at 
Rome) of my previous lostness, and I began to 
turn into the straight path again under new guid- 
ance." So he starts over, but fresh obstacles arise, 
whereof a good deal will have to be said hereafter. 

We should not fail to note, however, that in this 
same passage {Inf. I, 22) he describes his present 
Roman attitude of looking back at his perilous 
past and his escape from it, in the following vivid 
simile: **And as he, who with panting breath has 
escaped from the stormy sea to the bank, turns 
around and gazes at the dangerous waves, so I in 
my mind, which still kept up its flight, turned back 
to look again and again at what I had passed 
through {lo passo).^^ Thus Dante recalls (as we 
understand him) his retrospective mood during his 
Roman pilgrimage of the year 1300, when the 
mighty presence of congregated Christendom 
threw him into this spell of fresh self-consciousness 
and with it of deep-searching self-examination. 

But let us add that Dante, after he had quieted 
down, and **had reposed the wearied body*' a while 
in his Roman renewal and restoration, lasting 
some months probably, had to start back to his 
home-town Florence, just now in a dangerous 
state of political unrest in which all kinds of parti- 
san deviltry was seething to break forth into 
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speedy activity. Very impressive must have been 
the contrast between the Florentine Pandemonium 
and the Roman Theopolis, even if on the papal 
throne sat a demon of a Pope, according to Dante 
who will later whelm him (Boniface VIII) far 
down into the Inferno for the sin of simony. This 
sin, one thinks, Dante has detected just now at 
Rome in high places underneath all these cere- 
monies and oblations of fervent worshippers, 
whose piety is perverted into a means of getting 
pelf and power, especially by the present Pope. 
Him Dante otherwise has reason to dislike for sid- 
ing with his foe Corso Donati, and interfering as 
a hidden foe in the political affairs of the Republic 
of Florence. Hence the poet in the course of his 
poem inflicts upon him no less than nine public 
flagellations before the whole world and all time, 
as the matter has turned out. Boniface, however, 
has found defenders, and Dante had doubtless a 
deep personal grudge against this Pope, whom he 
deemed the ultimate cause of his banishment. And 
the modern reader will spend a throb of admira- 
tion on Boniface for his skill in organising and 
conducting the grand Jubilee (1300), as well as 
in caring for the vast multitudes of pilgrims — all 
of which is praised by Villani. 

II. There is another significant document 
whose time of composition best fits the poet's pres- 
ent era of pilgrimage. It is the singular much-dis- 
cussed last sonnet (C. XLII) of Dante's love-book, 
the New Life, in which he seems so prophetic of 
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the future, but is really describing just a present 
experience at Rome, through whose influence he 
has returned in spirit to Beatrice, as already set 
forth. That is, his sonnet is a later interpolation 
of the poet (a thing which he often does) written 
some eight or nine years after the main part of his 
New Life. A brief inspection will show this fact, 
which thus makes a little but close link in his bio- 
graphic evolution. 

(1) The first line speaks of the ninth sphere of 
the Paradiso, ** beyond which my heart's sigh now 
ascends *', that is, to the Empyrean where is 
Beatrice. All this implies the plan of his nine 
celestial spheres and the position of Beatrice 
in the Empyrean which plan certainly lies not in 
the consciousness back of his New Life, in spite of 
some other (probably later) insertions. 

(2) The third line stresses the **new Intelli- 
gence which his weeping Love has roused in his 
heart'', specially here at Rome, and *'ever draws 
it upward" to Beatrice. This **new Intelligence" 
is here contrasted with that former old Intelligence 
or state of mind which once produced the New 
Life — wherein wfe catch a significant hint of his 
change to a new Epoch. 

(3) "And my heart (or I) there where it 
longs for, when it comes, sees a Lady who is re- 
ceiving honor" — a vision now which the poet will 
realize personally hereafter in the Paradiso. How- 
ever we may add that some expounders, reasoning 
from this and other similar hints, have inferred 
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that the present sonnet was not composed till the 
whole Divine Comedy had been finished, and that 
the poet was in it looking backward not from 1300 
but from 1320. This is the extreme in the other 
direction, as the next line will show. 

(4) Dante finally celebrates the illuminating 
power of the aforesaid Lady, who shines with such 
splendor that he, now **the pilgrim spirit {h 
peregrino spirit o) beholds her by her own light." 
Here he directly identifies himself as ''the pilgrim 
spirit", which in reality he was only the once at 
Rome, as far as is known. Metaphorically of 
course he might call himself a pilgrim everywhere 
and all his life, and so might everybody else. It 
should be noted that in the preceding sonnet (c. 
XLI) also the poet speaks of pilgrims very sjon- 
pathetically, though they seem to be only passing 
before his eyes through Florence, on their way 
probably to Rome. 

Such is the biographic place and purport of this 
otherwise twilit, but prophetic and dislocated son- 
net, which yet surp:*ising]y indicates that Dante 
has already sketched the complete plan of his 
Paradiso, and there has installed his Beatrice in 
her new celestial station and function. Moreover 
he has herein won **a new Intelligence", a new 
spiritual standpoint very different from the one 
which has preceded. Finally in this process he 
designates himself or his spirit as a pilgrim — all 
of which gives to the brief but deeply significant 
piece of verse the environment, the coloring, and 
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the purport of his Roman pilgrimage. But wnat 
especially now concerns the student of his life is 
that he not only recognizes but phrases his transi- 
tion to the coming Epoch. 

The following is the Italian text of the above- 
cited sonnet (c. XLII) as given in Dr. Moore's 
Oxford edition of Dante. 

Oltre la spera, che piu larga gira, 
Passa ii sospiro ch' esce del mio core: 
Intelligenza nuova, che V Amore 
Piangendo mette in lui, pur so lo tira. 

Quand' egli 6 giunto la, dov' el desira, 
Vede una donna, che riceve onore, 
E luce sf, che per lo suo splendore 
Lo perengrino spirito la mira. 

Vedela tal, che, quanto il mi ridice> 
lo non lo intendo, si parla sottile 
Al cor dolente, che lb fa parlare. 

So io ch' el parla di quella gentile, 
Perocchd spesso ricorda Beatrice, 
Sicch' io lo intendo ben, donne mie care. 

The reader can find translations in Rossetti, 
Norton, Plumptre, Martin — ^all of which give aid 
and have their merits, but they cannot help stum- 
bling a little in getting the quadruple rhymes of 
the original to sing themselves into happy English, 
and in finding the right equivalents for its several 
future-freighted words, so oracularly suggestive. 
Probably not one of the foregoing translators 
caught the full biographic purport of this elusive 
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crepuscular sonnet, which takes a unique place in 
the evolution of Dante's soul-life. 

III. Next we curiously inquiie: How did 
Dante, having now reached the world's historic 
and religious center past and present, and possibly 
future for him, employ himself? Can we trace, 
in what he wrote and wrought afterwards, the 
main lines of his thought and action? Having 
gotten into Rome and established himself there for 
the nonce, we may be assured that he set himself 
intensely to work upon the colossal phenomenon 
before his vision outer and inner. 

Naturally the first thing that would come up to 
him for some kind of inquiry and interpretation 
would be the two great Homes, the old and the new, 
the Heathen and the Christian, the Empire and 
the Church. This deepest dualism of Italy and of 
Europe had already occupied his mind profoundly, 
as we see by his treatise De Monarchia, in which 
he had sought to find the right place of each as 
well as the means for the harmonious co-operation 
of these two supreme institutions of human society, 
the political and the religious, whose clashings 
hitherto had produced the shrillest discord of civ- 
ilization. Undoubtedly in his education at Flor- 
ence as well as in his practical activities there, 
Rome had been always present even in the back- 
ground, as the first source both of individual cul- 
ture and of the social fabric. But now she springs 
into the foreground, standing there visibly before 
him, and stirring him with a vast new problem, 
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which he feels the corresponding ambition to solve, 
tackling as much of it as his soul at present needs 
and can take. 

Dante at Rome had come to the heart of the 
World's History, and must have oeen roused to 
grapple with its meaning. Indications of such a 
study we find scattered throughout his great poem, 
especially when he ^ ouches upon the place and 
function of historic Rome in the Divine Order. 
Villani, probably Dante's companion, was inspired 
to write his Chronicle of Florence, as he says, by 
this Roman Jubilee. Gibbon tells that he received 
his primal impulse to compose his great history 
mid the ruins of Rome. Goethe, who on the whole 
was not very historical, confesses that even he felt 
himself to be at the center of Universal History 
when he entered the walls of Rome. To-day the 
Eternal City produces in the serious visitor the 
same impression. But in Dante's time the ruins 
of ancient Rome were far more abundant and 
grandly impressive than they are at present. The 
Renascence had not yet used the Colosseum and the 
Baths of Caracalla and the temples of the old Gods 
as stone quarries to furnish building material for 
its palaces. 

From this enormous shell of a dead world-insti- 
tution, though it still throbbed with life in its 
transmitted literature, law, and history, Dante 
would turn to the living world-institution, the 
Church which was just then celebrating one of its 
great festivals, and whose immediate presence im- 
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pressed itself upon his soul as that of divinity it- 
self. From his previous secular and even skeptical 
trend of mind at Florence, he undergoes a kind of 
conversion to the supernal mission and divine 
origin of the Church. But for its present rulers 
in Rome he had little respect, or rather downright 
reprobation, since he deemed them largely per- 
verters of its God-consecrated purpose. We must 
distinguish between Dante's supreme reverence 
for the Church and his supreme irreverence for the 
Church's administrators, or for many of them. 
And in general we see Dante to have been a thor- 
oughly institutional man, and thus no revolutionist 
which conservative strain of him becomes empha- 
sized just through his Hell-fiery philippics against 
sinning individuals, who have pros+.Huted the in- 
stitution through corruption and other wickedness. 
Here may be noted the fact that there are Dante 
commentators who see and stress only the nega- 
tive, vituperative side of the poet, as if he had 
written with conviction only his Inferno^ and the 
Infernal passages which blaze up sporadically in 
his other books. Perhaps the extreme work of this 
sort has for its author an ardent French Catholic 
by the name of Aroux, who gives to his production 
just about the most flaring title possible: Dante 
the Heretic, Revolutionary , Socialist. It is evi- 
dent that the own Church of Aroux has not fol- 
lowed in his footsteps, holding that Dante has an 
overwhelmingly positive significance. Still the 
universal poet's negative, or if you will, his dia- 
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bolic element is not to be suppressed, or cunningly 
sophisticated to a zero in his Biography, of which 
it is a vital, integrating part, though by no means 
the whole, or even the half. 

IV. Now, in order to get back into that old van- 
ished Roman life which once expressed itself in and 
animated these time-shent structures, Dante had to 
start reading those antique books which still pre- 
serve that creative spirit whose might had built 
such massive shapes and indwelt them at their 
highest bloom. What ancient Latin writ did he in 
his present Roman mood seek to commune with and 
appropriate in fresh love and insight? His ^hole 
poem trumpets the name of Virgil. Yes, Virgil, but 
not Virgil the old heathen; Dante's is Virgil re- 
newed, transfigured, even Christianized to a degree, 
since he often discusses the Church's theology and 
otherwise is made an integral link in the Dantean 
plan of Christian salvation. 

But it is not to be thought that this was the first 
time that the Italian poet had read his great Roman 
predecessor. On the contrary he must have known 
Virgil already in his early schooling at Florence, 
and probably have memorized favorite passages, as 
still does many a schoolboy much farther removed 
in speech and space and time from Virgil. But 
that earlier comprehension of the old Roman poet 
is now transformed into a wholly new vision of his 
place and meaning in the Divine Order of the 
World. We hear a distinct hint to that effect in 
these words (Inf. 1, 83.) : **May the long study 
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and great love which made me seek thy volume 
(formerly), find their true value for me (now at 
Rome". So Dante addresses in affection's deepest- 
toned accents the spirit whom he calls **my master 
and my author (authority) '', and also acknowledges 
him to be **the one from whom I took the beautiful 
style which hath done me honor. '' Here we should 
note that Dante has already won distinction as a 
jK)et through his sonnets and canzoni. But Dante's 
style was hardly imitated from Virgil's elegant and 
equable hexameters, being far terser, mightier, and 
more original, especially more Titanic, though it 
can attune itself to as dulcet a strain as that of the 
more bucolic Mantuan. 

Some of the changes which transmuted the old 
Roman Virgil into this Medieval Dantean Virgil, 
may be specially set down. (1) The ancient poet 
who sang the origin of Heathen Rome, with its vast 
this-worldly empire, is now made the guide and 
helping inspirer of the later poet, who is to celebrate 
the vast other-worldly empire of Christian Rome, 
which now rises before him manifesting itself in its 
very genesis and universality. Thus Virgil is new- 
built, being overwrought into a kind of spiritual 
bridge spanning the chasm of more than a thousand 
years between the two Romes, and arching them 
together out of the old into the new. (2) He now 
connects with Beatrice, who from her celestial home 
gives him not only outer direction, but also, we may 
say, divine inspiration to be the leader of this es- 
tranged Christian Dante back to his reconcilia- 
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tion and redemption. So Virgil becomes the inter- 
cessor in the lost souPs mediation with its saving 
hope and ** return to God/^ (3) The supreme vir- 
tue of Heathen Virgil is Justice, the Roman Jus- 
tice, since he celebrates as his hero the just son of 
Anchises, and fames the otherwise f ameless Ripheus 
as justissimus unus, whom, though a pure heathen, 
Dante translates without any known conversion, to 
his Paradiso, certainly causing thereby a great sur- 
prise if not a downright shock to its Christian in- 
mates. The Dantean Virgil, however, adds to his 
stern Roman justice in the Inferno, the Christian 
virtue of mercy, charity, forgiveness upon repent- 
ance especially in the Purgatorio, through the 
greater part of which he is also the leader. 

But the most breath-taking information, if not 
command, which the ancient poet imparts to the 
modem is that the latter is now to pass through **an 
eternal place where thou shalt hear the hopeless 
lamentations'' of the lost — Inferno. Then **thou 
shalt see*' those who still have hope even in pun- 
ishment — Purgatory. Finally **if thou shalt wish 
to ascend to the Blessed, a Spirit more worthy than 
I for the task" will lead thee thither, through the 
Paradiso. Thus Virgil sketches to Dante the out- 
lines of the latter 's great poem in its three supreme 
divisions or Canticas. That is, Dante now hears 
organized by Virgil the basic theme of his own su- 
preme book, which rests upon, as its ultimate sub- 
structure, the Mythus of the Apocalypse, or the 
Uncovering of the Future State of all Humanity 
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in its three fundamental phases. And we must 
think that the colossal conception of this his coming 
life-work is brought up before the poet's imagina- 
tion, by the equally colossal presence of Christen- 
dom just here at the Roman Jubilee. 

V. After some such fashion Dante unfolds into^ 
the ultimate ground-plan and final argument of his 
world-poem through this mightily stimulating per- 
sonal experience at Rome. Without question he had 
often listened to the story of Hell, Purgatory, and 
Heaven before this visit; in fact from his earliest 
self-conscious childhood he had seen it pictured and 
acted, and had heard it in folk-tale i)ossibly at his 
mother's knee, for the Mythus of the Apocalypse 
was the great original Word (Mythus) which called 
for and created and established Christendom with 
its faith in the future state and its related sanc- 
tions. But he had never truly realized and assimi- 
lated it as the very essence of his traditional re- 
ligion, till his own inner regeneration through this 
Roman pilgrimage, and through what he then heard 
and witnessed. We find little or nothing of the 
Mythus of the Apocalypse in his previous writings, 
prose and poetry, but it suddenly flames up the 
most intense, all-embracing, and ever-present fact 
of his existence. He can not write of anything else 
out of the depths of his being, for it has made itself 
the very substrate of his soul, as it is that of the 
soul of all medieval Christendom. What are these 
200,000 pilgrims doing here, what are they prajdng 
after, what is their deepest need? Is not the whole 
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ceremony onie grand supplication and preparatory 
discipline for their salvation beyond the grave, for 
the life immortal? And what does this supreme 
spectacle of the resurrection signify, being the cul- 
mination of the whole apocalyptic Jubilee? The 
vast tumultuous ocean of human faces are here vis- 
ioning, and in one way or other enacting, rehears- 
ing, celebrating, jubilating the Mythus of the 
Apocalypse. From them Dante caught its new 
glorified meaning, and transfigured it into his poem 
forever. 

Let it now be said that the poet did not and could 
not make this Mythus ; it was wrought out by the 
folk of Christendom for more than a thousand years 
before his time as the truest and deepest utterance 
of their faith. And even in advance of the Chris- 
tian era, we find it fermenting and evolving and 
insisting upon some utterance among heathen Eo- 
mans and Greeks as far back as ancient pre-historic 
Homer. The Mythus of the Apocalypse has its own 
marvelous, ever-unfolding biography, of which 
Dante is but the greatest, most heroic consumma- 
tion. And specially all through the history of the 
Christian Church are strown these apocalyptic rec- 
ords of daring spirits who in this life have gone 
beyond, like Dante, and brought back reports from 
over there of that here unseen future world, which 
all humanity must enter after death. Dante is, in- 
deed, but one of them, yet all of them put together, 
and something more. 

The Mythus is always being made by the people 
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in one form or other, as their ideal presentment 
of what is deepest and most universal in the world 
and in themselves. It gives not the outer fact here 
and now, or some immediate occurrence for the 
senses; rather is it the negation of the whole phe- 
nomenal realm. For the Mythus of the Apocalypse, 
as the forecast of man's futurity, can not be the 
record of the present sensuous reality, from which 
indeed it turns away to an ideal life beyond, which 
thus becomes mythical in form, while expressing the 
ultimate truth as its content. Hence all the great- 
est poems of the ages seizes upon a folk-built 
Mythus as the material of their structure. 

So Dante saw, lived, and enacted in himself dur- 
ing this Jubilee the Mythus of the Apocalypse, 
watched it working in thousands of people, and wit- 
nessed its outer presentation in hundreds of tran- 
sitory spectacles, all of which were to be repro- 
duced, concentrated, and eternized in that poem of 
his, whose germinal conception has now started to 
ferment creatively in his imagination. 

Dante, therefore, becomes essentially and con- 
sciously apocalyptic for the rest of his days after 
this Jubilee's epochal experience. The life beyond 
is what he most deeply lives still here and now, ere 
he vanishes over the bourne. The other-worldly 
existence has lost its dreaminess and uncertainty for 
him, and turns to the vividest presence which is not 
merely seen of him, but which transforms him into 
the new poetic creator of itself as the true and 
lasting reality. 
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Let US also note that Dante's return to his 
Beatrice takes, as its propelling cause and vehicle, 
the Mj'thus of the Apocalypse, which indeed fur- 
nishes her spirit's field of activity for his redemp- 
tion. And it is his revived love of that discamate 
ideal woman-soul, Beatrice, which drives him to 
build an entirely new world for her abiding home 
out of this plastic mythical material, which he quar- 
ries from time's apocalyptic treasures. 

VI. The still deeper-searching student will feel 
himself interrogating further at this point: Is 
there to be found any document which may give 
some hint of the poet's distinctively religious expe- 
rience in response to the aforesaid Holy-Roman Ju- 
bilee? For ultimately Dante's total poem springs 
from his consciousness of religion, and we have 
finally to penetrate to this basic psychology of the 
man. I believe that there exists such a record, and 
that it is contained in the seldom read and seldomer 
assimilated verses written in terza rima and called 
Dante's Profession of Faith, whose authorship the 
critics generally deny to the poet with a streak of 
contempt. (The original can be found in the Ox- 
ford Dante by Dr. Moore p. 200, and in all com- 
plete editions.) 

The foregoing poem, with its eighty three terzets, 
is stated to have been first published in a separate 
form at Rome about 1476, a little more than a cen- 
tury and a half after the poet's death. Next it ap- 
peared as an appendix to an edition of the Divine 
Comedy, of which it may be taken as a first rude 
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sketchy very tentative but very real. More than 
forty manuscripts of it have been found, the most 
of which bear the name of Dante as author, and 
some of them seem to reach back almost to his life- 
time. Such a fact of itself imparts a decided color 
of authenticity to the little book, even if our mod- 
em expositors know better than the transmitted rec- 
ord, whereof the cleric Scartazzini may be again 
taken as the most shining example when he hurls 
his damnatory ukase : * * Nobody at the present day 
regards these rhymes as Dante 's work, though they 
are common enough in the manuscripts" (see his 
Companion to Dante p. 366, Eng. Trans.) 

In spite of such fulmination, barbed with its flash 
of infallible brimstone, we dare think that the afore- 
said Profession of Faith not only belongs to Dante, 
but becomes, when rightly understood and ordered 
into his Life-Journey, a very illuminating document 
for an hitherto unlit, but important turn of his ca- 
reer. We are to see him here poetizing for the first 
time the six essentials of the Christian religion of 
his age, and these are what he is to make over and 
to transfigure into the substance of his complete 
forthcoming poem. These six central themes run 
thus: (1) a rhymed rehearsal of the Apostles' 
Creed; (2) a setting forth of the Church's Seven 
Sacraments, whose visible forms suggest their in- 
visible meanings — ^a very congenial discipline for 
the symbolic Dante; (3) the Ten Commandments 
of the Old Testament set to Dantean verse-music; 
(4) the Seven Deadly Sins, which play such a pro- 
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longed and organic part in both the Inferno and the 
Purgatorio; (5) the Lord's Prayer, the early crude 
draught of the noble i)oetic Paternoster in the Pur- 
gatorio; (6) an Ave-Maria, or brief salute to the 
Virgin, who winds through the whole Divine Com- 
edy from its first Canto to its hundredth, which last 
soars into what is generally considered the loftiest 
song in all her vast and varied hymnology. 

Even the superficial reader of Dante will recog- 
nize that the foregoing six themes form the heart 
of the Christian dispensation of the poet's era, and 
they are not super-annuated yet by any means. At 
the same time it must be granted that the poetry 
here is not yet poetic, but unripe, formal, forced; 
quite without the Dantean ecstasy of the spirit and 
transfiguration of the word. Still we are not on 
that account to ascribe the work to a feeble imi- 
tator, botcher, counterfeiter, it is not that of some 
** anonymous poetaster" conjured up against the 
evidence both external and internal; rather let us 
behold here our Dante in his freshest though still 
tentative mood, grasping his pen and dashing and 
splashing off the first rough sketch of his future 
task. 

But even more telling is this circumstance : never 
before the present effort has the poet been known to 
employ his new-bom metrical scheme called the 
terza ritna, which he alone has been able triumph- 
antly to handle. No trace of it can we spy out in his 
special Aesthetic (De Yulgari Eloquio), where we 
naturally look for it; in fact this book of his had 
been already written, ere he had unfolded into his 
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grand metrical discovery. Nor can it be found ex- 
plicit in any of his earlier i)oems — sonnets, ballads, 
canzoni — even if we may catch in them brief stray 
shreds prophetic of his coming world-measure. For 
Dante of all the supreme poets, Greek, English, Ger- 
man, Italian, is the most musical, though we grant 
that in some other high qualities he be not their 
equal. Doubtless Italy's tuneful speech of itself 
flows easily concordant: which characteristic of 
his native tongue the poet has sublimated to its 
last melodious perfection. So it comes that our 
ear greets, yea fondles with a soft caress this 
earliest appearance of the infantile and somewhat 
helpless terza rima, as it wabbles about awk- 
wardly but gigantically in the poet's present writ. 

Finally can we fix when this Profession of Faith 
burst up from the poet's experience, not to the 
exact year perchance, but as a stage of his soul's 
journey, as an epoch of his life's evolution? Bight 
distinctly is such a date marked in the three ter- 
cets which prelude his little i)oem. For he is 
herein shown moodily retrospective, self-examin- 
ing, penitential, after which, however, he rises and 
braces himself up with a fresh resolution hence- 
forth to write {scrivere) and to talk {ragionar) as 
a Christian should {come Christiana). This is the 
determining mood, as we have already indicated, of 
the present Third epoch of his Apprenticeship, 
though he will at times take other, even opposite 
spells. 

It is worth the reader's while, we believe, to ap- 
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propriate more fully those three preluding tercets, 
since they strike the poet's key-note just now. 
Hence we append Plumptre's translation (see his 
Dante, Vol. II, p. 318) which gives the general 
meaning and the rhyme, though it smoothes out 
and elegantizes the hearty ruggedness and broken 
sketchiness of the original: 

Pull oft have I of Love writ many rhymes, 
As sweet and fair and pleasant as I might, 
And much have sought to polish them betimes ; 

But now my every wish is altered quite. 
Because I know that I have spent in vain 
My labors, and scant wage may claim of right. 

Prom that false Love I now my hand restrain; 
The pen that wrote of him aside being laid. 
And as a Christian, speak of God full plain. 

Such are the three tercets, or thrice threes, of 
Dante's budding terza rima, in which we hear 
stressed his strong reaction from his former love 
(that of his first and perchance of his second 
Ei)ochs) and his present return to Beatrice and to 
God in writ and word. 

Thus we may well think that Dante's rough 
rhymed jotting of this little poem foreshows the 
essential content and the sovereign meter of his 
maturing Divine Comedy, and also marks the time 
of its earliest beginning in the poet's evolution. 
On the other hand it still lacks much : there is in 
it no conception of the Mythus of the Apocalypse, 
no original artistic organisation, none of the poet 's 
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mighty grandeurs of thought and expression. Still 
it profoundly prefigures the spiritual transition 
from his this-worldly to his other-worldly stage of 
development, from his dominant seeularity to his 
overmastering religiosity, which is henceforth to 
inspire his genius to its highest achievement. 

In an old manuscript a fable has been concocted 
in order to account for Dante's composing this 
Profession of Faith. Some Franciscans had been 
stung to revenge by his vitriolic exi)osure of the 
corruptions of their order, as told in his Paradiso. 
His whole Divine Comedy was combed by them 
through and through in order to catch all its lurk- 
ing heresies, large and little, for which he was cited 
before the inquisitor ; whereupon he asked for and 
received the respite of one night in order to poetize 
his orthodoxy. The next morning he read to the 
court and his accusers the aforesaid poem, which 
won his triumphant acquittal. Very dubious: the 
story misdates the booklet by some twenty years 
and moreover the whole is an old revamped yam, 
told of hundreds of others elsewhen and elsewhere. 
Still it probably hints a truth, namely that the 
heresy-hounds were sleuthing Dante during his 
life and would tear him to pieces, if they dared 
without danger to themselves. Yes, and after his 
death, as we may learn from this statement of 
Boccaccio : the cardinal legate, Bertrand du Poyet, 
governing Eomagna in the interest of the Pope in 
1329, condemned Dante's somewhat antipapal 
tractate De Monarchia to be burnt as heretical 
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And, adds Boccaccio **the cardinal made great ef- 
forts to do the same with the poet's bones'', which 
were to be dug up from their last repose only 
some eight years after their interment, and flung 
into the flames. But the opposition to him became 
so strong that he dared not commit this capping 
indignity. May we not ask, in what circle of In- 
ferno would Dante have placed this cardinal? For 
the poet has one down there in the blazing tombs 
of the sixth circle, a kind of universal one, simply 
called there U cardinale, the cardinal, bearing no 
individual name or description. 

Here we should mention that the booklet known 
as Dante's Seven Penitential Psalms, metered also 
in terza rima and usually printed with or even be- 
fore the Profession of Faith, both being carelessly 
dumped by to-day's writers and editors into the 
poet's so-called spurious Apocrypha, is a genuine 
though much later production of Dante. He, in 
this poetic redaction of these seven Psalms, is truly 
purgatorial, uttering the process of repentance 
and restoration, and thus passing through the 
spiritual discipline of his Purgatory, to whose time 
and mood the work properly belongs, so that we 
shall consider it again in its due place. 

But now the hour has arrived when Dante is to 
quit the Eomian Jubilee for his Florentine home, 
and from his ideal, internal, other-worldly experi- 
ence he will be suddenly whisked into the most 
practical, distracting, this-worldly business of all 
his days. 
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I. 

Back to Plouence. 

To what kind of a Florence did Dante return? 
Had the city improved in civic behavior? Were 
the factions quieted down, less defiant of public 
order? Just the opposite. The two antagonistic 
political parties had become more acrid in their 
mutual hostility; indeed they had just about 
reached their boiling-point and were ready to 
seethe over into open violence. That microscopic 
but virulently contagious microbe of a petty fam- 
ily feud which started in petty Pistoia, but was 
transplanted to Florence (as has been recounted 
on a former page), has gathered in its new home 
all the mightiness and momentum of an unsub- 
duable universal pestilence. Now it was into this 
geyser of upbursting passions, that Dante, after 
several months absence, plunged when he again 
entered the ^ates of his native city. 

The shrill contrast with the singing, jubilating 
Rome which he had been visioning and assimilat- 
ing into his very selfhood, must have produced 
quite a jar on those tense and over-sensitive nerves 
of the poet>. Could he not thus receive a vivid im- 
press of discordant Hell as the polar opposite of 
harmonious Paradise? Here, then, we may set 
the time of that personal experience, which, al- 
ways needed by Dante for his largest inspiration, 
drives him to whelm Florence as a whole city, 
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apart from its sinning individuals, into the In- 
ferno, where we shall hereafter find it as burning 
Dis. 

To take an instance of the city's present com- 
bustible condition, we may cite a passing incident 
drawn from an old chronicler of the time: **0n 
a certain day it came to pass that many people of 
Florence were together at the funeral of a lady on 
the Piazza de' Frescobaldi. . . . There were 
present the Donati (leaders of the Blacks) and the 
Cerchi (leaders of the Whites), the two sides being 
seated on the ground opposite to each other, as was 
the custom. By chance one of them, either with 
the design of adjusting his garments, or for some 
reason or other, rose and stood. Whereupon the 
men of the different party sprang to their feet, in 
deep suspicion and grasped their sword-hilts. This 
caused the other side to do the same, whereupon 
the brawl began. But others who were present 
stepped in between and would not suffer them to 
come to a fight. The trouble was not, however, 
effectively quieted, as a large crowd gathered be- 
fore the residence of the Cerchi, and would at 
their word have assailed the Donati, but some of 
the Cerchi forbade if, and so the final tussle was 
put off for the time being, though all must have 
felt that it was still on the way. Such was the 
picture of that rumbling volcano getting ready to 
erupt, whose premonitory symptoms Dante had al- 
ready noted before his pilgrimage. 

But now he is compelled, as it were, to leap* 
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right into the spouting crater, when he enters the 
walls of his home-city early in May 1300. Cotem- 
porary Villani thus records the urban outbreak in 
which the historian was an onlooker if not a par- 
ticipant: {Chronicle VIII, 39, 40): ''On May 
Day every year throughout nearly the entire city 
were merry-makings and dancings by companies 
of men and women.'' So it was of old; but now 
** through envy arose among the citizens hostile 
factions'', chief of which were the two antagonistic 
families: the Cerchi, rich but rustic in origin and 
manners, and the Donati, not so rich but far 
prouder and more aristocratic. Both sides were 
armed, being mutually suspicious, and ready to 
fight to a finish when the right psychologic moment 
would strike the signal. 

The pivotal incident could not be much delayed, 
and it stands thus recorded: *'Not so long after- 
wards young cavaliers of each side were riding 
through the streets, fully weaponed and on the 
lookout. It was the evening of the first of May, 
1300, and they stopped to look at a dance of young 
ladies on the Piazzi of Santa Trinita, when one 
party began to hoot at the other, and then both 
sides started to spur their horses against each 
other, causing great strife and uproar. Several 
were hurt, and by ill-luck one of the Cerchi, 
named Eeeoverino, had his nose slit oflf his face, 
and through this skirmish the whole city that same 
evening was roused and flew to arms in terror. 
And this was the beginning of the dissensions and 
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divisions in the city of Florence and in the Guelf 
party, whence followed many ills and perils to the 
Guelfs and Ghibellines, to Florence and to all 
Italy." The old Chronicler Villani is here re- 
minded of a like fracas nearly a hundred years 
earlier between the Buondelmonti and the Adimei, 
in which the demonic House of Donati also played 
its due part, implanting the first fatal virus of 
partisan hate between Guelfs and Ghibellines, and 
starting the right prelude to the future turbulent 
history of Florence, according to Machiavelli, her 
most distinguished historian. 

Just about the time of this outbreak, possibly 
the very day on which it occurred Dante could 
have arrived from Rome, and been at once ordered 
to take his place as sentinel on guard against the 
threatening Blacks headed by their leader, who 
was his special enemy, Corso Donati, the city's 
ablest and most reckless law-breaker. We may 
think of Dante hastening to his own hearthstone 
where he could find his babes and also their 
mother Gemma, who by the way belonged to the 
hostile Donati, when he received the summons to 
take his place on the battle line as a guardsman 
of the civic militia. Be all this as it may, for it is 
not certified on paper, there is the authentic rec- 
ord that Dante's lot now threw him into a madly 
excited and utterly disordered community, of 
which he was one of the chief ruling citizens, be- 
ing the leading member of the party then in au- 
thority, the Whites. 
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And now interweaves into this perilous moment 
a new menace of danger. Ambitious Pope Boni- 
facio, having long had his eye upon a chance to 
usurp political sovereignty over Florence, thinks 
the present time auspicious for interfering in the 
internal affairs of that city. Moreover he is known 
to be working in collusion with Corso Donati, who, 
however, has his own secret objective. Accord- 
ingly after this last outbreak, the Pope at once ap- 
points and dispatches one of his cardinals to Flor- 
ence with the purpose or pretext of reconciling the 
two fighting parties. ** Brother Matteo d' Acqua- 
sparta, Cardinal Bishop of Pol-to", as Villani titles 
him, arrived the next month after the trouble, in 
June 1300, and **was received with a great public 
demonstration by the Florentines.'' Then after 
looking about for a while and watching his chance, 
he started with demanding absolute jurisdiction 
over the commonwealth, and dictated various meas- 
ures of reconciliation, two of which will show his 
animus: first he proposed that the governing 
party, the Whites, should practically surrender 
their power by giving up their ofiices, to which 
they had been chosen by the people; secondly, he 
required that the three Florentine traitors (al- 
ready mentioned) who had been condemned by the 
city as insidious papal emissaries, should be handed 
over for trial to the Pope, which of course meant 
an acquittal of the State's worst enemies. 

We can well imagine how Dante must have re- 
garded these propositions, having just returned 
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from Eome, where he certainly had. become cogni- 
zant of the intrigues against his city and his party, 
which were there carried on by Bonifacio and 
Corso. The result was that the Cardinal soon be- 
came suspected not only of being a partisan of the 
Blacks, but also an enemy of the city's liberties. 
And so it came about that the ruling powers re- 
fused him all obedience with decided emphasis and 
possibly with some temper. So he soon quits for 
Eome after launching his final thunderbolt at the 
contumacious republic, putting it under ban of ex- 
communication, which seems not to have interfered 
much with the city's deteimined attitude, or with 
Dante's. One may well believe that Dante with 
his better knowledge and stronger will, was the 
chief factor in causing this ridiculous failure and 
final flight of Bonifacio's peace-maker, who, 
ihough a good priest (we hope), was certainly a 
poor diplomat. But mark! in little more than a 
year the Cardinal will return to Florence, though 
with policy reversed, the Pope having meanwhile 
somersaulted to the side of the Whites. 

Still in a short while the sudden eruption seems 
to have become quiescent again, and authority, at 
least on the surface, is restored, doubtless at the 
show of force in those 4000 civic guardsmen whom 
Dante, a soldier himself^ already at Campaldino, 
**no child in warfare", had helped to organize 
and to officer aright for the support of government 
and existing order. 

After such an exciting time, we are next to see 
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Dante in a different part, more tranquil and pa- 
cific, which, however, has its profound connection 
wiih what has just happened, and which shows him 
grappling with the political problem of Florence, 
and indeed of all Italy, yea, of Europe too — even 
of the Europe which we see to-day. 

II. 
San Gemignano. 

The name of a little Italian town is this, to 
which we intend to give the emphasis of a special 
j^ection, since Dante happens there to enact a scene 
which is small indeed and quite fameless, but which 
reveals his present political purpose, as well as 
hib ideal aim in the State, better than any other 
circumstance of the time. \7c see him attempting 
to form a league of the Tuscan cities, or a federa- 
tion of some sort which might be able to overcome 
their incessant conflicts with one another, control 
their internal factions, and establish a supremacy 
of peace and order in the land without destroying 
their local liberties. Some such plan hovers in the 
background of his present mission. 

On the eighth day of May 1300, the General 
Council of the commonwealth and people of San 
Gemignano was assembled in the Town Hall, **by 
the sound of the bell and the cry of the herald'', 
as was the custom, being thus summoned together 
by their supreme officer, the Podesta. So it stands 
recorded still in the town 's Latin register of events 
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titled ** Liber Refomiationum et Consiliariorium", 
the meeting having been called for the purpose of 
listening to **the very noble {pernobilis) Dante 
Alighieri, ambassador of the Commonwealth of 
Florence'*, who had an important message to de- 
liver on said day. Here we may turn aside a mo- 
ment to remark, for the sake of the reader who 
may consult other biographies of Dante, (which 
we hope he will), that the above date is sometimes 
made out in the document as the seventh of May 
instead of the eighth, and the year has been read 
as 1299 instead of 1300, but the latter is now 
deemed the correct lection. 

Thus we may calculate that within a week after 
the foregoing civic brawl and general confusion in 
Florence, Dante was sent as ambassador to a neigh- 
boring Tuj?can town with his remedy for starting 
the cure of these political ills, which were raging 
not only inside the city but outside in the entire 
State. He had become known as an ardent advo- 
cate of a new scheme of organized pacification not 
alone for Tuscany but for all Italy, as we may see 
by his treatise De Monorchia, which had been al- 
ready largely written, though perhaps not com- 
pletely finished. Moreover he must still have felt 
working within his heart that feeling of reconcilia- 
tion which had been inspired by the Church 's uni- 
versal Jubilee at Rome, from which he had re- 
cently returned. So the negative deterrent Flor- 
entine lesson, and the positive hortatory Roman 
lesson were the two vividly fresh experiences now 
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moulding his soul, and therewith shaping also his 
action. 

Accordingly we may conceive ambassador Dante 
making a speech with some animation and strong 
conviction before that Council and People of little 
San Gemignano, and thus voicing the aspiration of 
his deepest self in the present emergency. The 
document rather jejunely reports the pith of his 
address, as we may see in the following transla- 
tion: **The ambassador of the commonwealth of 
Florence explained to the assembled Council, on 
the behalf of said commonwealth, that it was ex- 
pedient at the present time for all the cities of 
Tuscany to hold in a certain place a parliament 
and discussion for the election and confirmation 
of a new Captain, and that it was further expedi- 
ent for the magistrates and appointed embassadors 
of said cities to get together at once, for the de- 
spatch of said business". 

Here, then, we may catch a glimpse of Dante la- 
boring for his larger national purpose as distinct 
from his more limited urban activity. In his brief 
speech are to be traced these four items of import : 
(1) there is to be one head of these now disunited 
Tuscan cities, called here the Captain, who so far 
resembles, in Dante \s political system, the Em- 
peror over disunited Italy; (2) this office of Cap- 
tain is elective, not inherited, herein differing 
from the rule of the Empire: (3) the manner of 
such election and the electors are indicated; (4) 
Florence through Dante is taking the lead in this 
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new step, since here is declared that he appears 
and speaks *'on the behalf of said commonwealth" 
of Florence. Such is Dante 's present practical at- 
tempt at starting to realize the political ideal 
which he has theoretically outlined, or at least sug- 
gested, in his De Monarchia, which work must have 
been much in his mind during these days. 

So the little commune of San Gemignano has its 
significant place in the life of the greatest Italian. 
The town still lives and loves and labors, having 
retained in its tranquil idyllic nook quite the same 
outer appearance that it presented to Dante's eyes, 
as he entered its Town Hall on his embassy about 
six hundred and twenty one years ago from the 
date of this writing And the very room in that 
Town Hall or communal Palazzo, where he was re- 
ceived by its officials, has been sacredly conserved, 
so that it looks at present pretty much as it did 
then, to the multitudinous Dante pilgrims visiting 
it from all over the world. 

Moreover the view of the whole town taken by 
itself has its alluring suggestiveness, yea its subtle 
symbolism to the person who has a mind for these 
more recondite meanings — and, we must never for- 
get, such a mind was Histinctively Dante's, which 
we are now seeking to commune with at its deep- 
est. For the place seems still to shoot up from its 
little eminence into numerous mutually challenging 
towers ; some seven loftier ones we may count along 
with other of less elevation, till there is reached 
a common level of the house-roofs seemingly over 
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the abodes of the common people. Dante, the arch 
symbolist of all the great poets — and largely con- 
scious of the fact and even philosophizing about 
it — could hardly help exclaiming to himself at this 
view: **See yonder! those haughty, disunited, 
defiant towers indwelt of Families and Clans cor- 
responding in character, into which this petty 
burg disrupts itself, pictures in miniature my Flor- 
ence, my Tuscany, my Italy, all Europe, yea the 
World at present. Hence I glory in old Rome 
which had the adamantine will to put down this 
all-devouring separation, not destroying it, but 
subsuming it and organizing it anew into one great 
united Empire of Law, which made obedient to 
itself, and so preserved, all these little fighting 
self-undoing atoms of cities, tribes, states, nations. 
That is the Rome which I first truly saw and fully 
realized only a few weeks ago, taking her spirit 
up into my strongest aspiration. Now my ambi- 
tion is to follow her grand example, suppressing 
inner foes like Corso Donati, and outer tyrants 
who would put down our Florentine republic, such 
as Pope Bonifacio and the newly menacing King 
of France.'* 

No record of any such, speech is there in the doc- 
uments, still it speaks itself out of his whole fu- 
ture career, as well as out of his forthcoming writ 
in a hundred places. Hence we have set it down 
as a genuine fact of his true biography, in spite of 
the terrifying reproach often heard in these days, 
that in such imaginative construction of the whole 
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man lurks the very devil of all right historic and 
biographic composition. 

But it is high time to hurry away from these 
somewhat flighty imaginings, though they belong, 
and to get back to the actual record which indi- 
cates the success of Dante's mission, at least as far 
as San Gemignano is concerned, for we are told 
that the proposal of the Florentine ambassador was 
after some debate, adopted and ratified by the 
Council. So the poet at departure must have sa- 
luted the little town, with all its towered differ- 
ences, which to-day we may see pictured hundred- 
fold in Dante biographies, in local guide-books, in 
Italian journeys, and in typical Tuscan scenes, as 
he looked back at it, gleaming a hope of greater 
future triumphs for his idea. But alas ! this cher- 
ished idea of his the time suffers not to be fulfilled. 
For his plan of a federated Tuscany and Italy was 
never realized; indeed it seems never to have got- 
ten farther than wee San Gemignano, Dante him- 
self passing thence rapidly into the total eclipse 
of his practical life, after one brilliant but brief 
noon-day of it, which we shall next look at. 

III. 

Dante in the Saddle. 

In a week or perhaps less after his pronounced 
success at San Gemignano, Ambassador Dante is 
promoted to the highest official position in the 
Florentine State, that of Prior. It is true that 
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there were five other Priors (sometimes dilated te 
Grand Priors) , legally his equals in authority ; but 
undoubtedly Dante was the Grandest Prior of 
them all, through his overtopping character and 
ability. This inference we have the right to make 
on account of their nameless insignificance, even 
if their names be known to the Archives, in com- 
parison With the world-famous deeds ascribed .to 
him alone during their common term of office. 

An extant document states that on the fifteenth 
of June 1300, just seven days after the date of his 
aforesaid embassy, Dante being already in the full 
exercise of his new official function, confirmed the 
sentence against the three Florentine conspirators 
charged with betraying the Republic to the Pope, 
who would be the Lord paramount of all Tuscany. 
The decision was a bold defiance of Bonifacio, who 
had ordered this condemnation of his supposed 
creatures to be rescinded ; but the new stem-willed 
Prior, on the very first day of his office, if the date 
be right, refused compliance. As far as we know, 
the other five Priors, who were probably simple 
artisans or tradesmen, followed this one best- 
equipped dareful leader who was dominant in will 
as well as cognizant of the situation. 

There is no doubt, however, that such an atti- 
tude on the part of Dante, brought him into con- 
flict with Cardinal d' Aquasparta, who was then 
at Florence, having been sent ostensibly by the 
Pope to make peace between its two colliding fac- 
tions, the Blacks and the Whites. But such a 
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pacification as this of Dante, which insisted upon 
punishing conspirators against the Republic, the 
Cardinal could not permit, being the representa- 
tive of Pope Bonifacio in whose interest they 
had been conspiring. So the cardinal quits the city 
in righteous wrath, placing it under an interdict, 
as already recounted. But the chief personal ob- 
ject of his hostility as well as that of his master, 
must have been the truly Grand Prior Dante, who 
had seen and thwarted the political ambition of 
Bonifacio, for which act, however, the Pope will 
make him pay dearly hereafter. Hence it comes 
that Dame will blame his present oflSce as the 
source of all his future misfortunes. 

This Priorate was for Dante a very busy and 
anxious time, some dangers both internal and 
also external threatened both him and the State. 
Three portentous menaces hanging over it de- 
manded his watchful care: from the Pope, from 
France, and from home. Florence, wealthy and 
beautiful, but rilted within by factions, seemed the 
prize of the time. Now of all these dangers, Dante 
thought that the internal one, centering in Corso 
Donati, was the nearest and the greatest, and 
hence he resolved to tackle it with the full might of 
his authority at the first opportunity. Moreover 
it must be confessed that he had no little personal 
rivalry and animosity spurring him to make lise 
of his present power against his great competitor 
and relative. But Messer Corso, in spite of his 
lawless character and unquestioned courage, did 
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not dare defy the equally strong-willed Dante at 
the head oi 4000 civic guardsmen. 

Let us conceive our will-mounted pugnacious 
Prior, the dominant personality of Florence, with 
the State's authority now back of him, riding full 
tilt in the saddle of power against the enemies of 
the city and his own. For some breach of the 
peace, not now definitely known, but probably in 
itself not very serious else it would have been re- 
corded, Dante also the stem Justiciary, seizes the 
leaders on both sides of the fracas and banishes 
them from the city. One of them happened to be 
his friend and fellow poet. Guide Cavalcanti, also 
a member of his own party, the Whites, who, how- 
ever had to take the impartial penalty, though it 
was soon remitted, apparently on account of his 
failing health. 

There is little doubt that Dante had been closely 
watching for a good while these scenes of disorder, 
and had made up his mind how to handle them — 
a man of law and authority, and withal somewhat 
heady and imperious of temper. Accordingly he 
resolved to banish the ring-leaders of the two fac- 
tions. Both of them law-defying, even if the one 
was Guido Cavalcante, his specially acclaimed 
mentor, and the poet who some seventeen years 
before had recognized so generously his first son- 
net to Beatrice, and thus had encouraged him in 
his poetic career. Still Guido would plot and riot 
and fight in the streets, and so disturb public 
order, something now more necessary than sonnets. 
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Hence Dante sent him off to Sarzana in an un- 
healthy malarious district — where the poet took 
sick and soon died after being brought back to 
Florence, \ugust 1300. 

A far more difficult case, a more desperate char- 
acter than sentimental sonneting Ouido, has our 
reformer Dante, not now dallying with the Love- 
muse, but tense and high on his mettle, to grapple 
with. For he dares banish also the head of the 
opposite faction, indeed the ringleader of the worst 
tumults of Florence, the aristocratic defier of law, 
Dante's own relative by marriage, the redoubtable 
Corso Donati. Yet Corso was the hero of Cam- 
paldino, aad the rescuer of Dante's troop in battle, 
beini^ the best and most famous soldier, as well as 
most feared man in Florence. 

Thus Dante tackles his hardest problem, clutch- 
ing and whirling under the scourge of justice the 
strongest, ablest, most insolent law-breaker of that 
lawless ciiy. A very needful lesson it was also to 
his own party, even if he seizes somewhat im- 
perially the lax reins of authority, and usurps for 
the crisis a one-man power, playing in Florence the 
part which he exhorts the Emperor to carry out in 
all Italy. Thus he now realizes in act his theoreti- 
cal book on Monarchy, which he may have chiefly 
written just after this suggestive experience, mak- 
ing himself the monarchical pacificator of his own 
little but turbulent bailiwick. And yet more in- 
teresting is the fact that the haughty defiant 
Younker Messer Corso, now unresistingly takes his 
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medicine, probably the bitterest of his whole life, 
and quietly though sullenly goes into banishment 
at near-by Castello delle Pieve. For he evidently 
knows the man with whom he has to deal, whom 
he once saw as a private soldier at Campaldino, 
**no child in warfare'', but whom he here sees at 
the head of 4000 civic men-at-arms for putting 
down any disorder. To be sure, the wily Corso 
would naturally reflect that the authority of this 
new man is to last only two months, after which 
he cannot get back into office for two years. No 
other such Prior ever has been or is likely to be 
again; so Corso concludes to wait for a better 
chance to deliver his counterstroke, with what re- 
sult we shall see later. 

In such fashion Dante gets rid of his antitype 
Messer Corso Donati, at least for a time, no doubt 
intensifying the Great Baron's animosity to the 
white-hot point. Manifestly the Prior has thwarted 
the two most ambitious men in all Italy, able, 
powerful, vengeful — Pope Bonifacio and Corso 
Donati. No wonder that he ascribes all his later 
misfortunes to that Priorate, of whose policies 
these two men were the main maddened avengers, 
though there must have been other foes of the 
somewhat headstrong and regardless reformer. 
But under the conditions the recoil could not be 
far-off. If Dante had been able to retain his power 
for four years (as our President), or even for one 
year, something permanent might have been ef- 
fected But after two months the law requires 
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him to lay down his office, and he cannot be. re- 
elected for two years — about the unhappiest po- 
litical arrangement that the mind of man has yet 
devised. 

According to Villani's chronicle (VIII, 42.) the 
original cause of the foregoing banishment lay in 
a secret conspiracy against the Republic. This 
was started by **M. Corso Donati and his partisans 
of the Black party, who assembled in the church 
of Santa Trinita and there took counsel and oath 
together to send ambassadors to Pope Bonifacio, 
to the end that he might invite some Prince of the 
House of France who should restore them to their 
lost dignities, and abase the People and the White 
party.'' Such was the conspiracy which Dante 
(though Villani does not mention him in this con- 
nection) seems to have nipped in the bud by de- 
creeing to the guilty participants sudden banish- 
ment. But for some cause (not explained in Vil- 
lani 's narrative) the leaders of the Whites, among 
them Guido Cavalcanti, Dante's friend, get mixed 
up in the trouble and are also deported by the im- 
partial Prior, whose name is here again omitted 
by Villani, who, being a Black in politics, appears 
to forget easily the grand civic achievement of his 
neighbor Dante of the Whites. Still History has 
recovered it, at least in part, from other sources, 
as already recounted. 

Such is, however, our speculative and imagina- 
tive poet's supreme deed done in the full flush of 
his will-power, while he was mounted high in the 
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saddle of his city's topmost authority. But now he 
has to get down and out and away from his j)0- 
litieal pinnacle; he is again simply a Florentine 
guildsman without office, yea without the right to 
hold it for a season. What will he do with him- 
self! 

IV. 
Dante Out of the Saddle. 

The two greatest months of Dante's practical 
life, and the most heavily fate-laden for him, were 
those of his Priorate just recounted. They show 
him performing for the sake of his city and its 
peace his most heroic feat, in which, however, lies 
couched his coming banishment, and therewith also 
his Divine Comedy, as time will reveal. The con- 
nection of these events seems to run thus: if he 
had not been banished, he would not have written 
his poem, and if he had not been Prior, he would 
not have been banished. In such light he himself 
seems to have regarded his destiny-determining of- 
fice, when he points to it as the source of all his 
later adversities. 

During these two official months, he was prac- 
tically the ruler of Florence, yea the absolute 
ruler, since the might of his will had apparently 
full sway, dominating without resistance the five 
other Priors, weaklings in comparison. A deedful 
time it must have been for him, charged as he was 
to the overflow with a kind of Titanic energy or 
Berserker rage against his own and his city's fees, 
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or whom he deemed as such. Very meager is the 
report of it all, and this little has been challenged 
by modem criticism; still his present action and 
its consequences are written out legible on his 
whole future career, where to-day it may be dis- 
tinctly read. Through the six intervening cen- 
turies we can still feel in his work, as we scan its 
dim though gigantic outlines proclaiming one 
adamantine resolve: this Florentine Hell I am 
going to quench, or it shall quench me. Which will 
it be? 

There is no doubt that such a man, realizing 
such an idea in his official duty, will make enemies 
not only of the opposite party but of his own. 
Then there was in Dante little of the spirit of con- 
ciliation; high-tempered and high-handed archi- 
tectonic nature builded him, and so he lasted. Also 
he would be a reformer of his party despite its 
spoilsmen and place-hunters — a very unpopular 
business. Accordingly there is reason to believe 
that when he laid down his official authority, 
which he did according to law after the lapse of 
two months, he passed into a sort of eclipse. One 
thing is certain: the Priorate never again rose to 
any decided significance ; we shall find it cowardly, 
weak and helpless hereafter in the time of trial. 
During the next twelve months thirty-six differ- 
ent Priors will be elected; who were they? Most 
of them doubtless ward-politicians, tradesmen, 
artisans; certainly no Dante ever appeared again 
in their ranks. A strange stroke of fortune — it so 
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fell out that the dreamful poet breathed into the 
utterly weakened even if the most popularized of- 
fice in the city the most efficient absolute rule; he 
made himself for the while emperor of Florence. 
It looks as if the autocrat might have become the 
tyrant, had he clung to his position in defiance of 
the law. But that would not have been Dante, the 
defender of the instituted order. 

So Dante passes suddenly out of the glare of su- 
preme officialdom into the obscurity of private life 
on August 15th 1300. Quite fameless of history 
he remains for about one year and two months, 
which we may call his interregnum, after which 
he is again called into the State's service. Floren- 
tine documents show that during this interval of 
leisure he was employed several times on some 
minor public duties. We learn that in April 1301, 
he superintended "the works on the street of San 
Proculo for the better transit of troops into the 
city'* — which has its ominous look. On July 19th, 
same year, he voted in the Council of the Hundred 
against sending a company of soldiers as Flor- 
ence's quota to the Papal army — ^wherein we note 
a pointed thrust against the Pope Bonifacio. 
Some few other but less important votes of his 
(here skipworthy) are of record in the minutes of 
the said Council, during this same unofficial year. 
But there are signs that the city begins to feel the 
relaxed grip of authority in the ever increasing 
disorder and danger; also the two external ene- 
mies, France and Bonifacio, now evidently co- 
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operating, have become more menacing to the city's 
freedom. So it results that in October 1301 Dante 
is again selected for a ticklish public task, being 
one of an embassy to his special enemy, Pope Boni- 
facio, who is to be persuaded to help keep French 
Charles of Valois from getting into Florence. Thus 
after some fourteen months, as we score the time, 
Dante's interregnum, or the interval which he 
passes while out of the saddle of oflSce, comes to 
an end, and off he starts again for Rome, thousrh 
under conditions wholly changed from that ge- 
nius-inspiring pilgrimage to the Roman Jubilee. 

But before we take up his Roman embassy, we 
have to ask the naturally industrious though trist- 
ful Dante: How did you occupy yourself — what 
thoughts did you brood or gloom over, during this 
considerable stretch of fourteen months? Cer- 
tainly those few petty chores of State already 
mentioned would fill only a little corner of your 
intensely active and capacious mind. But to such 
a question, most interesting of all, there is no doc- 
umented answer, hence nothing is left for us but 
to listen to the voice of the total man telling: on 
himself before and after this silent interval. 

In the first place, he had the leisure and the 
mental repose to look back upon his tempestuous 
Priorate, which he had just passed through, and 
to reflect profoundly upon the meaning of it all in 
its political aspect. Out of his own immediate ex- 
perience he would push to compose his book on 
government (2>e Monarchia), since he as Prior 
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had been compelled to act as monarch, and to as- 
sert the State against the secular domination of 
the Church, which was Pope Bonifacio's ambitious 
claim. So with fresh memory he philosophized his 
own policy into that Treatise. In the second place, 
Dante had already won a still deeper thought and 
must have been working ^t over during his leisure. 
We are not to forget in the dizzy whirl of inter- 
vening events that his return from his epochal 
Roman pilgrimage was not yet three months old 
when he quit office, that the gi*and Jubilee was 
still going on at Rome in all its churchly splendors, 
that doubtless many pilgrims thitherward were 
still passing before his eyes every day through 
Florence. Hence he could not help recalling and 
pondering anew that intense and soul-searching 
Roman experience of his at the recent Jubilee. We 
dare imagine, therefore, that during these quiet 
unoccupied fourteen months he pored over his 
Virgil again, whom he is to endow with an en- 
tirely. new function ; that he felt afresh the re- 
turned love and ministration of Beatrice, whom 
he will now consecrate with a supernal character 
and mission; that at once he set hand to and in- 
tently wrought over the Mythus of the Apocalypse, 
which during that Jubilee, had sunk into the last 
depths of his being, and there had started a new 
spiritual conversion and palingenesis, whereby 
among other things he had won his ultimate all- 
comprehending poetic world-vision. 

But once more he is on his way to Rome, not 
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now as a voluntary pilgrim to the Jubilee, which 
is past; on the contrary he goes as an instructed 
ambassador sent by his State for a political pur- 
pose along with other members of an embassy. 
Very diflPerent are his present environment and 
mission from those of his first visit ; still more dif- 
ferent and perhaps disappointing is Rome, having 
been transformed from the jubilating Paradiso of 
yester year to a veritable Inferno of warring fac- 
tional strife and inner self-laceration. Indeed the 
Pope himself had to flee from his own city, and 
betake himself to his native town Anagni in the 
rural Campagna for safety, and even there he was 
not safe, as he found out later to his cost. 

Turning from Rome to Florence, we detect in 
the latter city a similar malady of civil broils and 
social disruption. It is true that the Florentine 
Mephistopheles, Corso Donati hight the Malefami, 
had been sent into banishment by Dante, yet the 
daring law-defier stood ready from his near-by 
perch to pounce down upon the city at the first 
opportunity. And that opportunity seemed to 
have arrived when Dante set out for Rome, since 
he, though at present only a private citizen, might 
still be able, if he stayed, to breathe some energy 
into the weak-kneed Priorate. But now he is away 
on his embassy, and we may well surmise that 
Corso 's cunning Italian brain, working through 
his partisans, can have helped to devise the ab- 
sence of the one man who could over-match him 
both in mind and will. Indeed Dante himself 
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seems to have had his suspicion of some such 
scheme. So at least we may construe those well- 
known words of Boccaccio concerning this matter: 
'*When it came to the point of settling who was to 
head this mission, all agreed that it should be 
Dante. To which he, after some reflections, gave 
answer: **If I go who is to stay, and if I stay 
who is to go f Certainly this reply is not lacking 
in self-appreciation, or egotism if you wish; but 
that does ijot hinder it from being a true objective 
view of the city's situation. Dante seems to have 
known the utter weakness of the government, 
though administered by his own political party, 
and to have forefelt its collapse through his ab- 
sence. At any rate during his absence it did col- 
lapse, as we shall soon see. 

Now it is in line to turn back to Rome again, 
or to the Papal Court at Anagni perchance, and to 
take note of Dante the embassador, who there con- 
firms what he had doubtless already suspected, 
that the three former enemies of the liberty of 
Florence, have fallen out with one another, as was 
natural. For each of them, the Pope, the French 
Prince, and Corso Donati schemed to make a tool 
and a fool of the other two for capturing the 
grand prize, the rich city by the Arno. Each had 
found the others out in the course of the past 
year, and they had become mutually estranged in 
consequence. But Pope Bonifacio appears to have 
been the one of the three who had come oilt of the 
game with the least chance of success, having in- 
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deed quite lost the stake. So it resulted that he 
was now ready to unite with Dante and the Whites, 
whom he had the year before bitterly condemned 
and even excommunicated through his Cardinal, 
d' Aquasparta. For Bonifacio seemingly had be- 
come at odds with both his former partners, the 
French Prince and Messer Corso, while the two 
latter were evidently no longer concordant with 
each other. Neither had succeeded in fooling his 
fellow-thieves in regard to the big plunder. So 
Dante and Bonifacio, the two antipodal souls, are 
trying at last to pull together for a common end 
in this new shuffle of events, doubtless with much 
reciprocal repulsion and repugance. In a darkly 
veiled allegorical passage of the Purgatorio 
(XXXII, 148), written years afterward, the poet 
appears to allude to this unclean episode when he 
saw ''a tousled harlot {putt ana sciolta, that is, the 
Roman Curia) alongside ''a giant erect" (the 
French Prince or King), whereupon **they kissed 
together for a time" (probably a year or so). 
''But because she turned her lustful and inconstant 
eye upon me" (me Dante, now the ambassador of 
Florence) ''that furiously jealous paramour 
scourged her from the head to the soles of her 
feet", at which thoroughgoing flagellation Dante 
still looks back with a poetic smile of satisfaction 
from "the milder shades of Purgatory." 

As near as can now be made out, Dante stayed 
in Rome (and in the neighboring Anagni) some 
two months or i>ossibly a little more. Of course 
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his chief business was x>olitieal, he had to fathom 
the plans of the three enemies of Florence, break 
up their co-operation if possible, and diplomatic- 
ally to thwart the attack of each and of all against 
his city. Doubtless he paid attention to other mat- 
ters more congenial; he would recall the Rome of 
the Jubilee which he had witnessed not so long 
since, and whose view had given him many deep 
and eternal experiences. But now the papal me- 
tropolis had no Pope, no grand festival, no thous- 
ands of pilgrims; even Christian Home seemed to 
have become a ruin like the old Heathen city, being 
rent asunder by the factional fights between the 
party of the Clan Colonna and that of Bonifacio, 
who had in consequence to run out of town to a 
shelter. Still we may well conceive that just this 
desperate condition of Rome gave to our poet some 
fresh materials for his all-revealing Mythus of the 
Apocalypse, since here he could see a picture, though 
much amplified and trans-shaped, of Armageddon 
as described in the apocalyptic book of Revelations, 
with its symbolic beasts and persons and things — 
all of which he wrought over very fully into the 
final portion of his Purgatory, for whose composi- 
tion he found the basic personal experience in this 
second visit to Rome. 

Mention should here be made of a curious lit- 
erary fact which has been recently brought to 
some notice. Immanuel ben Solomon, a Jewish 
poet living in Rome and a cotemporary of Dante, 
has written sonnets and other poems which are 
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said to resemble those of Dante, with whom he is 
supposed' to have become acquainted during this 
second Roman visit. One of his poems gives an 
account of Hell and Paradise under the Hebrew 
names of Tophet and Eden, through which Im- 
manuel is described as passing like Dante with a 
guide like Virgil, but this guide of his becomes ap- 
propriately the prophet Daniel of the Scriptural 
Lions' Den. Also in the matter of composing 
learned treatises in prose, the Jew more than paral- 
lels the Italian as to quantity. So we may con- 
ceive that Dante, during this rather melancholy 
visit, found relief in friendly trips to the Roman 
Ghetto, where he could pass pleasant hours in 
poetizing and philosophizing and possibly religion- 
izing with his congenial Jewish facsimile, Imman- 
uel ben Solomo, who, it seems, would transform 
even the Classical strain of Dante's Apocalypse 
into the Hebrew Mythus, thus making it wholly 
of Israel. 

Somehow thus our poet would pass the slow 
months of his Roman embassy, anxious enough, 
for he must have heard the news of what was 
menacing his dearest Florence. It was November 
1st 1301, not many days after Dante had left home, 
on his embassy, when French Charles of Valois at 
the head of his troops, entered the Tuscan city 
without opposition, yea with rapturous acclama- 
tions of the deluded folk. Nothing could be more 
feeble and short-sighted than the conduct of the 
party in power. Dante's own Whites, who at the 
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Frenchman's request, under his specious promise 
of playing the peacemaker, handed over to him 
completely the government and all its powers. 
Straightway he started to do just the reverse of 
wh^t he had sworn, putting arms into the hands 
of the opposite party (the Black Guelfs) along 
with his own followers, and thus bringing war in- 
stead of peace, doubtless with malice aforethought. 

For at once fresh confusion and consternation 
with strife everywhere became the day's business. 
But let the old Florentine historian John Villani 
who says he was present during the whole trans- 
action, tell the story (VIIT, 49) : *'All the city 
was thrown into suspicion and terror, both the 
magnates and the people seized arms, each one in 
the house of his friends, as best he could, barricad- 
ing the streets in different quarters. But in the 
house of the Priors only few came together, and 
the people had as good as no head at all, for the 
Priors and those who ruled the Commonwealth saw 
that they had been deceived and betrayed. ' ' Such 
was the cowardly impotence of the authorities, 
being blankly terrified into utter will-lessness. 
What a contrast to Dante as Prior, who dared 
seize the ringleaders of violence on the spot, and 
hurl them forthright into banishment! Can we 
wonder at that self-assertive presentiment voiced 
in his question: ''If I go, who is to stay?" 

But what is this sudden new Satanic appearance 
swooping down upon the seemingly prepared 
scene? Into the midst of the chaotic city's tumult. 
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with its complete paralysis of all law, bounds the 
great law-defier himself as if into his own native 
element. Such is the leader with a will, and the 
man of destiny for Dante's future — none other 
than the banished Corso Donati himself, who, now 
returning home, vaults triumphantly into the 
empty saddle of that authority which had once 
driven him forth as a criminal. It looks as if his 
long-frustrated dream of absolute sovereignty over 
Florence may now become a reality, since his for- 
mer thwarter and final banisher is out of the way 
in Rome. Behold then the avenging Malefami 
stirruped stiff in his saddle over-riding his city. 

V. 
Corso in the Saddle. 

There is no doubt that Corso Donati, exerting 
all his power of mind and will, sees and grasps 
the right tick of opportune time for storming his 
way into Florence from his banishment, and there- 
by gets hold of the very key to Dante's fate — 
which, by the way, is just Corso 's present his- 
toric function. For he is here to bring upon his 
antitype, the poet, what the latter has brought 
upon him — exile — and thus produce, unconsciously 
of course, the necessary pre-existent condition of 
the Divine Comedy, So Messer Corso mounts into 
the saddle and takes his place at this supreme node 
of the total movement of Dante's Biography. To 
such importance for the evolution of the poet 
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rises this subtle turn of an Epoch in his Life- 
Journey, that we should first hear the report of a 
trustworthy eye-witness of the whole scene, who 
fortunately is at hand with his pen and transmits 
to us the following record. 

On the 5th day of November (1301), says John 
Villani (Chronicle VIII, 49), in the church of 
Santa Maria Novella, the French Prince Charles 
of Valois took oath of honor as the King's son 
*'to preserve the city in peaceful and good condi- 
tion, and I, the writer (Villani) was present at 
these proceedings. And straightway the opposite 
was done by him and his followers,'' whereupon 
everybody flew to arms, and the tumult and the 
paralysis of authority became greater than ever, 
as already recounted. And now drops the master- 
stroke. For upon this seemingly prepared con- 
fusion and utter impotence of all lawful authority, 
descends the demonic law-breaker himself with a 
handful of desperate followers, on the same day 
November 5th, probably toward evening. But 
let us listen again to the words of our cotemporary 
voucher, simply telling his rueful story with oc- 
casional flashes of heat. 

'*In the midst of this tumult M. Corso Donati, 
who was banished as a rebel, came that same day 
from Peretola to Florence by agreement, (with 
whom?), having a few followers who were friends 
and foot-soldiers." One queries here, was there 
any collusion with the French? But where is the 
resistance of the public officers in authority to 
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this assault of outlawed brigands? Where are the 
4000 civic guardsmen under Dante? Hearken to 
the record: **When the Priors and the Cerchi 
(Dante's party), who were Corso's enemies, heard 
of his coming, Messer Schiatta dei Cancellieri, 
who was captain of 300 hired horsemen serving the 
Commonwealth of Florence, came to them and 
offered to go out against Messer Corso, to seize 
him and punish him ; but Messer Vieri dei Cerchi, 
head of the Whites, would not consent thereto, but 
said, *Let him come', coddling the vain hope that 
the people would rise and punish him, ' ' whom they 
had banished and once condemned to death for 
his misdeeds. But could a more brainless if not 
treacherous adviser be conceived? One cannot 
help thinking that the true Florentine folk, now 
utterly leaderless if not sold out, were breathing 
a prayer, "O for a single live hour of our old 
Prior, Dante Alighieri!" 

Villani, though a Black Guelf himself, tells the 
result with a suppressed yet perceptible underglow 
of indignation. ** Accordingly Messer Corso ad- 
vanced into the suburbs of the city without resist- 
ance, and, finding the gates of the old circle shut 
and not being able to enter, he hastened to the pos- 
tern of the Pinto, which, when he found it barred 
too, he started to beat down ; so also did his friends 
from the inside, so that it was broken down with- 
out delay.'' Then swift-willed Corso and his band 
rushed through the open streets to the Piazzo di 
San Piero Maggiore, where he drew up his fol- 
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lowers in battle array, as they kept increasing and 
shouting Long live Messer Corso, and Long live 
the Baron, For of a sudden he finds himself abso- 
lute master of his city without a fight, and his 
long-cherished but oft-thwarted ambition is ful- 
filled as if by a miracle. Only behold his whizzing 
vault into the saddle of supreme authority, and not 
a single counter-stroke. 

Still he could not yet feel altogether secure in 
his new seat, and so he at once sets out on a hunt 
after his unled enemies, of whom Florence is full, 
though his capital antagonist, Dante, is not there 
but in Rome. Now the bitterest, most hated foe 
of law-defying Corso Donati had been the law- 
regulated public order and its officials. So he first 
goes to the various prisons (named duly by Vil- 
lani) and turns all their criminals, malefactors, 
outlaws, (his right satellites) loose upon the city 
for plunder and blood. And lest constituted auth- 
ority might raise its head just a little to stem the 
general dissolution, which, however, it did not, he 
hastens to the palace of the Podesta and to the 
Priors, whom he terrorizes into resigning their 
office and fleeing home to cover. Thus he reaches 
out and slays the very power of the State which, 
in the hands of Dante, had once suppressed his 
lawless outbreaks and finally had driven him into 
banishment. Truly he has cut off the head of the 
social organism, and cast out its body to the vul- 
tures of the commonweal to tear it to gobbets and 
thereby destroy it if possible. But Dante he does 
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Bot catch — the man of all others whom he would 
like to scoop into his drag-net of destruction. Still 
Messer Corso had clearly won the prize of his life 
— ^the unchallenged tyranny of Florence. 

But where, in such a doomf ul moment, is Prince 
Charles of Valois'who has sworn, on the honor of 
a French King's son, to preserve the peace of the 
city? Villani has set forth his damning record: 
** During all this destruction Prince Charles and 
his people gave no counsel or help ' '. Consequently 
the pillaging and the house-burning and the mur- 
dering ** lasted five days throughout the city'' and 
continued still longer over the country-side. But 
now when all government lay prostrate and help- 
less. Prince Charles was ready to choose his own 
Podesta, and ** elected his own Priors, all of the 
Black party", that is, of Messer Corso 's own fol- 
lowers. And a few months later the Prince him- 
self left Florence for good, being lured away 
southward by a dream of future kingship of all 
Italy. Let him pass — ^the most faithless, deedless, 
worthless sprig of mendacious royalty known to 
the history of that age. 

Very obnoxious was this false intruding French 
Prince to Dante, who gives him a number of sly 
thrusts throughout the Divine Comedy, but turns 
on him the full fire of his damnation in a passage 
of the Purgatorio (XX, 71): ** Unarmed he 
sallies forth, wielding only the lance with which 
Judas jousted, and this he so hurls that he disem- 
bowels Florence." Thus the poet likens him to 
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Iscariot for his lying and treachery. He was 
called Lackland, being a realm-hnnter ; still '^no 
land will he gain, but sin and shame", gloats our 
Dante with a streak of revenge, of whose banish- 
ment this Prince was a contributing link in a chain 
of causes. 

Pope Bonifacio, the third co-conspirator against 
Florence, had discovered that the other two. Prince 
Charles and Messer Corso, having used him enough 
and tossed him aside, had gone ahead without him 
and were in possession of the prize. So he en- 
deavors to regain his lost ground, and quite re- 
verses his former policy by favoring the "Whites, 
whom he had the year before anathematized. 
Dante, Florentine ambassador at Rome (or 
Anagni), noticed that ''the touseled strumpet" 
began to ogle her coquettish glances upon him, her 
tongue-gifted foe. But Bonifacio during that 
same fatal month of November 1301, when both 
Charles and Corso had gotten into the doomed 
city, sent again his hapless Cardinal d' Aquas- 
parta as peace-maker between the Whites and 
Blacks. The prelate had his sole success in bring- 
ing about a number of political marriages — ap- 
parently an easy business in Florence; but when 
it came to any readjustment of the government 
and its offices, or to any cessation of blood-letting, 
he failed utterly. For there rose up before him 
Corso Donati, the avenging ogre who was now in 
the saddle as absolute master along wih his par- 
tisans the Blacks, and proposed to ride and to 
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over-ride regardless of papal or any authority ex- 
cept his own. So the shifty Cardinal, with all 
his diplomacy having been countered and undone, 
turns once more his holy back on Florence, after 
hurling at her contumacious though helpless 
people his second interdict, which, however, did 
not seem to change a single spot on the leopard's 
skin. 

But how we have to marvel at Captain Corso 
Donati again! For he here repeats his sovereign 
exploit at Campaldino, when he, smiting with his 
handful of men into the thick of the battle's 
crisis, won the suddenly finished victory over 
Arezzo. Yet now he performs a similar if not 
more daring feat with a few followers, winning 
even a completer success over his own Florence at 
a stroke. Altogether the ablest man, even if the 
worst in this nefarious business, we have to admire 
him somewhat as we do the Devil, or Greek Alci- 
biades, or American Aaron Burr, though we know 
that his chief victim is to be our Dante. Indeed 
sometimes we have to ruminate if Dante himself 
could help admiring his triumphant Satanic anti- 
type, and for this reason keeps Corso 's name oflf 
the list of his Infemals, among whom he ought to 
be throned chief Potentate. 

Corso Donati did not fear God, nor God's vice- 
gerent, the Pope, especially not the rather GU)dless 
Bonifacio ; but he did stand in awe of one man, the 
owner of that mind and will which had once sent 
him into banishment, and which he unresistingly 
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had then obeyed. But Dante is now not only out 
of power, he is out of the city, and his absence 
seems Corso's opportunity. The dates say dis- 
tinctly that Corso times his sovereign stroke 
about with Dante's arrival at Rome. Such is at 
any rate the surprising coincidence, whatever be 
the human springs behind it, probably not all 
driven by chance. 

Corso is indeed now high in the saddle, but 
evidently he has not yet realized his full self, till 
he has swept out of existence Dante's party, 
though it has shown itself null and untrustworthy 
to the last degree, an empty and cowardly zero. 
So he starts anew his furious baiting of the Whites, 
whereby the party is broken up and scourged and 
scattered to the four winds, many murdered, many 
imprisoned, many fugitives from the city; at the 
same time their property is stolen, burnt, or con- 
fiscated. Some two months and more this devas- 
tation of Florence lasted, seemingly until Corso 's 
vengeance was glutted, and his immediate fear 
allayed sufficiently that he could dare begin to 
settle the case of the absent Dante. 

At last the somewhat delayed charges are 
trumped up against Dante with four others, but 
when the accused do not appear, they are fined 
and banished ; then as they still stay away, on 10th 
March 1302 they are condemned, if caught, to be 
burned alive. No doubt of it, Messer Corso with 
firebrand is here seen charging in the saddle. ^ 
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VI. 

Dante's Banishment. 

So Dante gets back from his resourceful adver- 
sary, Messer Corso, just the same blow which he 
had given — ^banishment — but with an enormously 
enlarged increment of revenge. Hence the poet, 
reviewing this Epoch in a later mood of pensive 
reminiscence, exclaims: **A11 my woes and all my 
misfortunes took their origin from my luckless 
election to the Priorate'' — that is, from his truly 
majrterful action in driving out the daring law- 
defier Corso Donati. ' Sad enough; still he had one 
piece of good-fortune, which probably saved his 
life: he was out of the way of personal danger, 
through absence in Rome. It is possible that just 
by means of these menacing severities of punish- 
ment, Corso wished to make him keep at a distance 
from Florence. 

The charges which are contained in the pre- 
served documents run as follows. Firstly, under 
the new Podesta, Canto dei Gabrielli, undoubtedly 
the pliant tool of Corso, the poet along with his 
fellow-victims, is accused of barratry (harrataria) 
or peculation in office, while he was Prior. This 
accusation seems to have been the leading one, and 
possibly may have gotten some color from that un- 
explained pile of debts which Dante had been 
heaping up for some years, as a cotemporary rec* 
ord indicates; But the partisan squint peeps out 
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in the charge of opposition to the Pope and to 
Prince Charles of Valois, and also to the Guelf 
Blacks, **the faithful allies of the Holy Roman 
Church'', some of whom had been banished by- 
Dante. In this allusion we have to think of the un- 
mentioned Corso, who is the real hidden demiurge 
behind the whole transaction. Against these 
charges, the accused are summoned to defend them- 
selves before a legal tribunal at Florence. But 
naturally they do not appear in sudi a hostile court, 
whereupon their absence is construed in accord 
with the law as an admission of guilt. The result 
is, a fine of 5000 florins apiece, to be paid within 
three days. If unpaid, their property is to be 
destroyed or confiscated; but even if paid, they 
are banished for two years from Tuscany, deprived 
of all their civic rights, and made incapable of hold- 
ing any public trust, having been ** traitors, forgers, 
scoundrels in office.'' All this was done **that 
they might reap what they had sown, and receive 
the just retribution of their deeds." Such a 
judgment beautifully agreed with Corso 's personal 
opinion, having been probably dictated from his 
own private tribunal. 

Only too evident is it that Corso is now firmly 
seated in the saddle of power, and is whelming 
the whole government of Florence, of which he 
has become practically the overlord, against his 
former antagonist, powerless and absent. Such 
was the first sentence against Dante, dated January 
27th 1302. Of course the latter did not, probably 
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could not pay any such fine, his property hav- 
ing been destroyed or seized, and his friends 
scattered or intimidated. Plainly it was not in- 
tended to be paid, so that a second and harsher 
sentence might seem justified. Accordingly this 
was decreed after forty days, dated March 10th 
1302, alleging that the accused through his non- 
appearance, had confessed himself guilty, and that, 
in addition to the previous penalties, he was to be 
burned alive if caught in the Florentine territory. 
So, if he dares return to his native soil, the de- 
cree adds igne comburatur sic quod moriatur. In 
this holocaust Dante was to be associated with four- 
teen others of his party among them Lapo Sal- 
terello, an unsavory fellow-martyr by way of 
contrast. 

Evidently Messer Corso has now gotten rid of 
his antityi)e, who has stood in his way so long, and 
so successfully till the present counterstroke. 
Never again is Dante to be permitted to show him- 
self at Florence without the ordeal of fire, which 
he will not care or dare to undergo, having fo 
write his poem. And the unjust sentence will 
keep hanging over him, forcing him against his 
will to be immortal. Thus somehow Providence 
seems still to be working for Dante against Dante, 
scourging him to the task of his life in spite of 
himself. 

And now let us find out what little we can about 
the movements of the absent Dante, even if the 
pickings be very few and minute. The best evi- 
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derice, though it too has been impeached, places 
him at Rome, when the foregoing misfortunes begin 
to fall upon him along with his city. One report, 
handed down supposedly by a cotemporary, Dino 
Compagni, says that the Pope detained Dante at 
Rome for some scheme, while he let two other em- 
bassadors return home to Florence. A more au- 
thentic statement seems that of Leonardo Bruni, 
Dante's biographer, whose record we shall tran- 
scribe in full as the best now obtainable: **When 
Dante heard of his ruin, he at once left Rome 
where he was staying as embassador, and came in 
great haste to Siena. Here he learnt more details 
about his misfortune, and decided, as he saw no 
way out of it, to join with the other exiles. His 
first meeting with them took place in an assembly 
which was held in Gorgonza (1302). After a 
good deal of discussion, they finally made their 
headquarters at Arezzo, and concentrated them- 
selves there, naming as their leader Count Alex- 
ander of Romena, and among them was Dante. 
So they went on from hope to hope till the year 
1304. Then they made the greatest efforts, rein- 
forced by the junction of all the confederates, and, 
in order to force their return into Florence, they 
came with a large army collected not only from 
Arezzo, but also from Bologna and Pistoia. Arriv- 
ing suddenly and unexpectedly they at once cap- 
tured the gate of Florence and took possession of 
a part of the city. At length, however, they had 
to withdraw without accomplishing anything 
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(known as defeat of Lastra). On the failure of 
these great hopes, Dante thought he had better 
lose no more of his time, and accordingly left 
Arezzo, and repaired to Verona, where he was 
honorably received by the Lords of La Scala, and 
stayed some time with them. 

A number of flaws have been picked out in this 
record by lynx-eyed critics, among whom Scar- 
tazzini is the prime mover (see his Companion to 
Dante, passim). Still it impresses as a straight- 
forward account, in spite of omissions and some 
few inaccuracies. The strong probability is that 
Dante was not present during the mentioned San 
Godenzo campaign of 1304, which was such a hope- 
less failure for his banished party ; he had already 
fallen out with his fellow-exiles, upon whom he 
discharges a volley of five, quick-fired damnatory 
adjectives in his Paradiso (XVII, 62) written 
long afterward, execrating them as **the company 
wicked and insensate, since they are all ungrate- 
ful, all mad and impious '^ having turned against 
him for reasons which he has not given, though 
we may suspect that Dante's autocratic temper, 
now more vitriolic by misfortune, was not easy 
to get along with, since it strikes from his tongue 
even up in Paradiso not a few sparks of his Hell- 
fire. 

So he has concluded lo quit such companions 
^nd **to make a party for himself", with whom 
also he will not fail to have his spirited spats. 
Still he exults in his fellow-exiles' approaching 
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penalty, which he has escaped, for ** shortly after- 
wards, they (and not he) will come off with bloody 
heads'' — doubtless an allusion to the utterly de- 
feated attempt of the Florentine exiles to force 
their way back into their city in 1304 from San 
Godenzo. This means that Dante was not then 
present, though he had probably taken part in the 
earlier futile foray against Florence in 1303, 
whereof a contemporary document furnishes an un- 
certain hint. Utterly disgusted with their ** folly, 
ingratitude, and bestiality'', he takes flight from 
his exiled associates and finds his first refuge and 
entertainment in **the courtesy of the great Lom- 
bard," usually identified as Bartolommeo della 
Scala, Lord of Verona. 

Here biographer Bruni again gives an item 
worthy of memory: **he (Dante) was very cour- 
teously received by these Veronese Lords, and re- 
mained with them some time utterly humiliated, 
seeking by good offices and good demeanor to gain 
the grace of permission to return to Florence by 
the spontaneous recall of the government of the 
city. And to this intent he labored much and 
wrote repeatedly not only to individual citizens 
in the government but to the people also. And 
among the rest was a long letter that begins: Oh 
my People, what have I done to theef" 

To such pathetic and supplicating letters (not 
very natural to Dante) which are no longer extant, 
he could only have heard the one response thun- 
dered back upon him with fresh penalties: "At 
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the stake shalt thou be burned, if thou dare 
return.*' For Corso Donati was certainly ready to 
light the faggots. Such must have been the in- 
tense personal experience during this time, both in 
Tuscany and also at Verona doubtless, which 
drove Dante to requite fire with fire, and to pre- 
cipitate all Florence into his now evolving Inferno, 
as the red-hot city of Dis. Thus he, blazing with 
his own inner Hell-fire, gets the demonic power to 
ignite by it his native city to an eternal conflagra- 
tion, for we see it still burning down there to-day. 
Fuel for this volcanic inner upheaval was omi- 
nously furnished by two external events of the time, 
which the symbolic spirit of the poet must have 
felt to be deeply cognate with his own soul's most 
intimate experience. On the 1st May 1304, the 
river Amo at Florence was turned into a realistic 
representation of Hell, **with its fires and other 
pains and tortures, with men disguised as demons, 
horrible to behold, who were putting to torments 
shapes which had the appearance of naked souls, 
with yells and shrieks and with great tumult/' 
In the midst of this infernal scene sounded a 
terrible crash, very real, for the wooden bridge 
called Carraia on which the multitude of spec- 
tators were massed, of a sudden broke down and 
precipitated the people into the river and into the 
fire- works on it so that many perished (from Vil- 
lani's report VIII, 70). Dante was probably not 
in the city at the time, but Gemma was, and he 
must have heard of it, and may have limned from 
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it some scenes of his Inferno, which turn out so 
similar. At any rate he could hardly help being 
startled and stimulated to poetic rivalry at such 
a telling instance of his Mythus of the Apocalypse, 
realized as it was in the city which had wrong- 
fully banished him and would burn him in a like 
cremation. 

But this was not the end of the actual spectacle 
of the conflagration of Florence. Not long after 
the foregoing calamity, a little over a month in 
fact, her demonized factions began fighting and 
butchering one another, till a mad cleric, **a 
worldly and dissolute rebel*', set the whole city 
on fire, which burned so furious and fast, ' * fanned 
by the north wind, that the most precious places 
of Florence were consumed, the marrow and yolk 
of the city, to the number of 1700 houses'' (Vil- 
lani VIII, 71). 

Well might the symbolic soul of Dante, heark- 
ening to the Nemesis of these literally fiery visi- 
tations sent upon his native Florence, which had so 
iniquitously driven him into exile, and decreed 
his burning, vision them as her God-sent punish- 
ment. And so he, following what must have 
seemed to him a divine judgment, doomed the en- 
tire city thus actually infernalized here on earth, 
to the corresponding penal fire of his poetic In- 
ferno. Be this as may, one thing is certain, un- 
challenged History has told us that this Florence 
on the Arno, in her communal life, had enacted 
as a visible historic fact the infernal city of Dis 
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both in the deed and in the penalty. Really she 
had demonized herself in conduct; so here ideally 
in the poem she rears up red-hot everlastingly, an 
infernal city of demons, some of whom the poet 
will bring to their confession. 

In another occurrence of the time Dante could 
not escape from seeing a vivid terrestrial appear- 
ance of literal Inferno, which revealed to him 
God's vengeance {vendetta di Bio), Pope Boni- 
facio VIII, incarnate anti-Christ to the poet's in- 
dignant imagination, having fled from maddened 
Rome to his placid little home-town of Anagna in 
the rural Campagna, was pursued thither by his 
mortal Roman enemy, Sciarra della Colonna, and 
was taken captive with the cry of his foes sound- 
ing in his ears: Death to Pope Bonifacio. After 
many indignities he was rescued by his towns- 
people, whereupon he set out for Rome meditating' 
bloodiest revenges through a Council of the 
Church. **But (says Villani, VIII, 63) there fell 
upon him, as soon as he had come to Rome a 
strange malady, so that he gnawed himself as if 
mad, and in this state he passed from life on the 
12th day of October 1303." Here the Pope, Boni- 
facio VIII, is historically documented by a good 
churchman as having turned to a literal living 
demon, gnawing and lacerating his own flesh in 
his rage, while he meditated his revenges. 

Such a frightful act presages and possibly sug- 
gests many a harrowing scene of the Inferno in 
which the guilty soul is portrayed as punishing 
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and torturing itself. Irascible Filippo Argenti in 
the circle of Anger is shown biting himself in the 
frenzy of his wrath. And it is the most signifi- 
cant characteristic of the demons of Dante's Pit 
that they strike, claw, rend not only the damned 
folk there but one another, yea their own damned 
selves in their own bodies, being not punishers 
alone, but self-punishers in the very act of this in- 
fliction of Heirs punishment upon other sinners. 
At the entrance to the real Inferno sits Minos, 
the demonic Judge, who *' coiled his tail around his 
hard back and then bit it in his fury. ' ' "When the 
last infernal scene is shown, there stands Satan 
fixed, champing the greatest world-sinners, but 
at the same time shedding tears of agony through 
his own self-torture. While the exiled Dante was 
deeply meditating the earlier Cantos of his In- 
ferno, as we date his work, he heard of the fateful 
end of his spirit's worst adversary, Bonifacio, 
and felt its pointed symbolic purport for his poem, 
seemingly sent by Providence for his immediate 
use. 

But amid all these battles, butcheries, conflagra- 
tions and other vengeances devastating the homes 
of Florence, can the sympathetic reader help re- 
calling Dante's wife, Gemma Donati, with her four 
small children, who must have been tossed about in 
the very vortex of these destructive convulsions? 
Not a word concerning her or hers from Dante or 
from anybody else, as usual. So here as elsewhere 
it remains something of a problem, why he, the 
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most personal and self-investigating and poetically 
self-recording of mortals, has omitted all notice of 
his immediate family, at its most menacing crisis. 
Still we can affirm, from what took place after- 
ward, that the strong-willed, practical Gemma 
saved not only herself and her infants from the 
threatened cataclysm, but managed to keep some- 
what of their property in the midst of all this 
thieving and conflagration and death, probably 
through the help of her clan the Donati, and es- 
pecially of her kinsman, the triumphant Corso, 
now the real political dictator of Florence. At 
any rate we know that they all lived and that her 
two boys received not only a primary but a higher 
classical education, which could hardly have hap- 
pened if the wife at home had been as penniless 
as her husband wandering in exile. 

Thus with Dante's banishment winds up to its 
close the Third Epoch of what we have bounded as 
his Apprenticeship. Very brief relatively but 
very full of life-coercing crises this Epoch has 
shown itself, being surcharged to its overflow with 
his coming destiny. Seemingly inapposite looks 
at first glance its frontal rubric of Love's Return, 
so replete is it with outside practical and often 
unlovely matters. Still the undertow of the whole 
moves toward his and Beatrice's fulfilment of 
love, though this be overlaid and at times lost to 
sight in his engrossing and more exciting political 
adventures. These, however, are bearing him on- 
ward, secretly and even obliquely, to the same end. 
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But the discipline of this Epoch was very tense 
and lasting for Dante, turning upon his deepest 
spiritual struggle, that between the this-worldly 
and the other-worldly tendencies of his Life-Jour- 
ney. The latter, after a hard battle, came off the 
victor, carrying away to the future as a chief prize 
the Mythus of the Apocalypse won at Rome during 
the great Jubilee, and destined to unfold as the 
adequate vehicle of the poet's highest self-expres- 
sion as well as that of his age. With Dante ban- 
ished his other-worldly existence begins even here 
on this side, and dominates his remaining days 
and their works. 

VII. 

First Backlook. — The Epoch. 

The time hovers somewhere about his thirty- 
eighth year when Dante in a despairful fit of 
disgust quits his fellow-exiles, who, from their 
lodgement in Arezzo chiefly, are endeavoring to 
fight their way back to their native Florence. 
According to the poet's account, they must have 
been a sorry hopeless set, and so he leaves them 
for Verona. This act of his, which probably 
takes place in 1303, though its more exact date 
cannot be precised, gets its significance in his 
biography from its being the time-limit of his 
third Epoch, with which his Apprenticeship now 
closes. Dante herein gives up, as we construe 
his deed, his present plan of getting back to Flor- 
ence by violence, and of putting down Oorso and 
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his Other enemies there through outer force. On 
the other hand, he turns more emphatically in- 
ward and starts to composing with all his wrath- 
ful energy his Inferno^ in which he can inflict, at 
least ideally, eternal damnation upon wrong-doers, 
and which, on account of his recent experience, 
has attained a new and far mightier meaning in 
his career. 

The present Epoch, we repeat, has been a very 
eventful time for the poet, perhaps the richest of 
all his life in pivotal, fate-determining conjunc- 
tures, which he will hereafter utilize for his poem. 
In spite of its brevity, lasting hardly three years, 
it contains the chief spiritual transition of his 
career: he is metamorphosed through it out of a 
this-worldy being into the other-worldly poet. If 
we contemplate the greatness, the depth, and the 
variety of his experiences during the present 
Epoch, it would seem to surpass in deeper psycho- 
logical value the two previous much longer Epochs 
of his Life-Journey. 

Its importance has caused us to dwell upon it 
with such detailed fullness and carefully measured 
precision; moreover it has hitherto not been inte- 

« 

grated with distinctness into the poet's biographic 
evolution. Its movement lies between his two sig- 
nificant, but very dissimilar visits to Rome — the 
one for the Jubilee, the other for the Embassy. 
Now it so happens that both these journeys have 
been stoutly contested on different grounds by 
modern criticism. Hence we have thought it worth 
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while to bring together here at the close the chief 
reasons for the authenticity of these two Epoch- 
rounding visits of the poet. 

I. The present Epoch, then, takes its first de- 
cisive push from Dante's attendance at the Roman 
Jubilee of 1300 — ^this had its grand inauguration 
Christmas 1299, after the preparatory labors of 
years — and the poet may have been there already 
during these holiday festivities. At any rate 
through his various works are scattered repeated 
allusions to this grand event of the time, several 
of which we have cited on a former page. 
Most telling and prominent is the reference (al- 
ready dwelt on) in the first lines of his Divine 
Comedy, which herald this Epoch's momentous 
spiritual transformation, and even the date of it, 
but not the place. 

But the most convincing evidence of Dante's 
visit to this supreme festival of Christendom is 
his basic change of consciousness, indeed the re- 
versal of his previous secular world-view, which 
must have required some very powerful and deep- 
searching experience to bring it about. He now 
passes from his soul's ruling hereness hitherto, 
and lives henceforth and expresses its beyondness. 
Then his poetic spirit is transmuted from the sen- 
suous present of fleeting fact into the ideal future 
of the Mythus of the Apocalypse. And even the 
outer garb of his poem, his verse-form, metamor- 
phoses itself into his new musical vestment of 
meter, the terza rima. In other words the ground- 
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tone of his being now becomes religious, where- 
upon he conceives and starts to building Christen- 
dom 's song, transfigured from the scenes before 
him. 

Let us, then ,repeat that the poet, in this over- 
whelming world-presence concentrated upon one 
spot, and felt by him at the Roman Jubilee, under- 
goes a peculiar personal conversion or regenera- 
tion, a poetic palingenesis which is stamped 
everywhere upon his Divine Comedy both in its 
form and its content, and which first makes it truly 
a universal poem, bom of the creative shock of a 
mighty world-experience. Some such shaping 
event belongs to the present cardinal moment of 
his biography. 

II. And now we come to look at Dante's second 
journey to Rome, which took place a year and some 
months after the first visit. Thus the pilgrim has 
turned embassador. He was selected as Florentine 
embassador to the Pope, Boniface VIII, for trans- 
acting weighty national business, being deemed the 
only man in Florence able to perform it with suc- 
cess. Seemingly he did not relish the task — so 
we infer from Boccaccio's account — for he had 
little faith in Bonifacio, and forefelt that some 
mischance might befall his own city Florence 
during his absence— and it did— from the ever- 
menacing exile Corso Donati. But after some doubt- 
ings he evidently persuaded himself to try the 
Roman Embassy, of which an account has been 
given elsewhere. 
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At present we recur to it for the purpose of 
giving the due answer to the critical objections 
which have been recently m&de to its authenticity. 
For not only the poet's first visit to Rome, but 
also this his second has been vehemently contro- 
verted. The proof of his presence at the Jubilee 
flows out of his whole work, both from its subject 
and its spirit, but the evidence for his Embassy is 
that of a simple historic fact which is to be found 
in transmitted documents. Of these we shall note 
the following. 

(1) Dino Compagni, a contemporary chronicler 
and indeed one of the city's Priors just after 
Dante's term, records the reception of this Em- 
bassy at Rome, and later mentions the name of 
Dante as one of the three ambassadors. But 
Dino's work is set down as spurious by a certain 
class of critics, though upheld by others. 

(2) Boccaccio is the second contemporary wit- 
ness (though somewhat younger than Dante) in- 
asmuch as he makes the statement (in his Life of 
the poet) that when the Florentine authorities 
deliberated to send an embassy to the Pope at 
Rome, '*all agreed that the head of the mission 
should be Dante, who, however, pondered within 
himself a space about the matter." The chief 
fault found with this allusion is that the author 
does not say that the embassy was actually sent, 
or if it was, that Dante went along. 

(3) The writer of the Ottimo Commento, who 
was one of the earliest interpreters of the poet, 
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and who speaks of knowing him personally, makes 
reference to Dante's Roman Embassy. So we read 
at second hand, for we have not been able to see 
the original, which is said to have been composed 
ten or a dozen years after the poet's death by a 
certain Andrea Lancia, otherwise quite traceless, 
and hence omissible by the opposing advocate. 

(4) But the best voucher for the foregoing Em- 
bassy is undoubtedly Lionardo Bruni, who, though 
a native Aretine, rose to be the Florentine secre- 
tary of State, and thus became familiar with the 
city^s archives and manuscript history. And 
Bruni 's time could well have reached back into the 
Dantean tradition, as he was born only forty-eight 
years after the poet's demise (1369). Now Bruni 
loved rather the changeless but not always lieless 
script; he boasts (in his Life of Dante) on a cer- 
tain occasion: **I have seen the original docu- 
ment with its seals, which is still in the Palazzo, 
along with other public documents." From 
this and other hints we take him to be a rather 
strict archivist, devoted to the letter; hence comes 
his sharp reproof of rambling romantic Boccaccio, 
whose work on Dante he will correct and supple- 
ment, but by no means annihilate. 

Now this well-wonted documentarian, Bruni, had 
before him, besides the pertinent historic records, 
a number of Dante's Latin epistles no longer ex- 
tant, which he cites as evidence when needed. But 
enough said in defence of our genial, even if at 
times narrow and dry-as-dusty biographer; he 
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now makes for us two separate, brief, but decisive 
references to the matter in hand, both of which 
we shall cite side by side: ** Dante was not in 
Florence at the time (November 1301) but was at 
Rome, whither he had been sent as ambassador to 
the Pope*'; and on the next page: *'When Dante 
heard of his ruin (his condemnation at Florence), 
he immediately left Rome where he was ambassa- 
dor.'* (The King's Classics, Wicksteed's trans- 
lation of Brum's Life of Dante, p. 126, 127). 

Such is the evidence, cumulative and practi- 
cally all of it contemporary, for Dante's Roman 
Embeissy against recent criticism. The chief objec- 
tion (though not the only one) seems to be the 
silence of the time's chronicler, John Villani, 
about the matter— ra merely negative insinuation 
worming to undermine the positive proof. By 
the way Scartazzini in the full swash of his hostile 
assault {Companion to Dante p. 118, Eng. Trans) 
affirms that Bruni was ''born 150 years" after the 
attempted return of the Florentine exiles in 
1302-4. Thus he belates discomforting Bruni 's 
birth by nearly a century, seemingly to shove the 
old biographer farther away from his hero. Or 
shall we in charity hold it to be the printer's 
mistake? 

Finally, then, in such fashion we have sought 
to survey and to bulwark the present Epoch at its 
start and its finish, bounding it fore and aft with 
the two Roman visits of Dante, as pilgrim and as 
embassador. Between such a prologue and epi- 
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logue is enacted the supreme political drama of 
the i)oet at Florence, which, having been already 
set forth, will now bid its curtain drop upon this 
brief but teeming Epoch. Still, ere we leave the 
theater, we may be permitted to indulge in some 
reflections upon the entire panorama of what we 
have been looking at since the poet's birth. 

VIII. 
Second Backlook. — The Period. 

It is now, accordingly, our task to spend a few 
moments for the purpose of taking a brief retro- 
spect of the whole field which we have hitherto 
traversed in the Life-Journey of Dante, and which 
encompasses quite two-thirds of the total round of 
his years. Recalling our nomenclature, which 
ought not to be oppressive, we may remind our 
reader that we have already labeled this consider- 
able stretch of time as the poet's First Period, 
which, in accord with its pervasive spirit, is char- 
acterized also as his Apprenticeship. For it is 
throughout its entirety a long, intense, yet much 
diversified schooling to his supreme task, which is 
the forthcoming Divine Comedy. Thus his work 
of preparation, as far as time was the measure of 
it, lasted longer than his work of fulfilment 

Still further let it be noted, in the present 
back-looking survey, that this First Period organ- 
izes itself into three pronounced epochal sub- 
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divisions, which we have accordingly called 
Epochs. Of these we have just defined and deter- 
mined the third, as far as its bounds and what 
they contain can now be made out. So from our 
present landing-place, where we have just arrived, 
we turn around and look backwards at Dante's 
completed Apprenticeship or grand preliminary 
Discipline, with its three organic stages or Epochs. 
Quite fully have the grounds and significances of 
these divisions been discussed as they arose in the 
sequence of their development, and need not here 
be repeated. 

But to the student who carefully ponders this 
review, several questions will naturally push up 
which ought to be answered. First is: why this 
careful and somewhat intricate organisation of 
what seems such a spontaneous if not capricious 
thing as a biography? Is it not forcing an outer 
order upon the free unconscious flow of the man's 
life? Without mentioning other reasons here, we 
may say that Dante's genius, with all its spon- 
taneity, was at the same time minutely even me- 
ticulously methodical. His Divine Comedy through 
and through, from beginning to end, leaves within 
us a sense of its all-permeating structure in its 
largest sweeps as well as in its ^finest details. His 
work is organic to its last atom, even when it 
becomes the setting for his wildest episodes. On 
this side it suggests, strikingly and profoundly, 
as its structural counterpart, the Gothic Cathedral, 
which has become its commonplace comparison* 
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This distinctive trait of his great poem must 
have lain deep in his own nature, being ensconced, 
as it were, in his very self, from which he drew 
it out and put it into his supreme writ. In other 
words, he must have first been ideally what he 
afterwards uttered so really. Hence his biography 
ought to show this basic trend of his spirit, for he 
had to live a finely constructive life, before he 
could make it objective in his work. 

With the same trait we would range Dante's 
native love of number, in which he seems to revel 
at times under a spell of original enthusiasm. His 
first book, the New Life, starts his play with 
numerical fancies, which are not always easy to 
sound to their source. One is carried back to the 
old Greek philosopher, Pythagoras, who held that 
the first principle of all existence was number, and 
who saw the Universe created and working as a 
kind of arithmetic. Plato also could behold in 
Deity the grand geometrician. And ancient Egypt, 
apparently sharing in the primordial God-con- 
sciousness more closely than any other people, 
builds a vast and diverse Pantheon whose common 
principle seems to say that God is not only number 
but the number three. Hence those old Egyptians 
in their religion appear the most immediate and 
thorough-going Trinitarians of all History. 

This primeval world-faith Dante may have 
dimly felt, though of course it would lurk and 
work far down in the unconscious depths of his 
being. But that which we do find him uttering and 
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employing consciously in the organisation of his 
highest production, is what we may call the triune 
process inherent in all creation. The most obvious 
fact of his Divine Comedy, even to the external 
eye, is its division into three component parts 
which unite in one final thought and action. And 
the outer garb of his poem is cut to the Rule of 
Three, as we may vision externally and hear in- 
wardly in the terza rima, which turns to tripled 
sweet sounds the harmonies of number. And so in 
hundreds of other instances we feel the poet thrill 
with the creative idea of the Trinity in its hum- 
blest as well as highest form of reality. He poet- 
izes at the full flood of his emotion and imagina- 
tion the somewhat abstract but very profound 
theologem of his great religious teacher, Aquinas: 
Creare est commune toti Trinitati. Creation, yea, 
God Himself has his triune process, according to 
universal religion; so must man have,vtoo, created 
in His image, as a Self, with the like ultimate 
psychical process. And so must Biography, espe- 
cially of the man creative, reveal in its order this 
same triune movement as the central genetic prin- 
ciple in the life of its hero. 

Here it is in place to add that this conception 
of a world-making Trinity, is not that of a mere 
arithmetical triad, with which it is often confused 
or rather compared in order to degrade it. Not 
abstractly numerical, or theological purely, or even 
philosophical: on the contrary it is psychical, con- 
crete, and active — ^it is the man himself or rather 
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his Self, his Ego which identifies creatively with 
its own process all Creation. 

Hence we deem it the deepest instinct of Dante 
that he places himself, his own Ego or Psyche, at 
the center of his work and sings its strain in his 
own name, and not under the mask of some dra- 
matic or epic or novelistic representative. Thus his 
song uprises the great psychological poem of the 
ages, and therein becomes prophetic of the future 
new world-science of psychology, of which it is the 
grand poetic prelude, not yet to-day fully precipi- 
tated out of the poet's imagination into the prose 
of the thinker. Perhaps the time is not yet ripe: 
it took the antique Greek spirit more than five 
hundred years to metamorphose the Pan-theon of 
Homer the poet, into the Pan-catagoreon of Aris- 
totle the philosopher. And it took an added fif- 
teen hundred years to transform the Heathen 
philosophy of Aristotle into the Christian theology 
of Aquinas, which thus becomes **the science of the 
Triune God'', though openly derived from the old 
Greek thinker. Then from Aquinas this theology 
passes to the poet Dante, who subjects it to a new 
transformation in his Divine Comedy^ poetizing it 
afresh, especially in his Paradise, Through such 
a long spiritual genealogy, we are to see that our 
medieval Italian Dante, the second world-poet, is 
a return to and reconstruction of ancient Greek 
Homer, the first world-poet. 

Already we have often noted that Dante's cul- 
ture is spun of those two noblest Mediterranean 
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strains, Greco-Roman and Hebrew-Christian. 
Moreover these two strains had been running 
alongside of each other for more than two thou- 
sand years before Dante's time, and hence must 
have been subject to a multiform evolution. For 
all of these before-mentioned cultural shapes 
(Homer, Aristotle, Aquinas, Dante) have to be 
seen evolving in turn one out of the other at their 
deepest, as they come moulded from time's spir- 
itual workshop. Hence we may forecast that, as 
the universal-thoughted Stagirite philosophized old 
Homer, so some world-encompasising mind will yet 
psychologize Dante, when he gets old enough for 
such a new-bom transformation. 

At this point another thought pertinent to our 
theme pushes to the fore : In the triune process of 
the Self just described, which indwells every Ego 
great and little, we detect the original creative 
germ of all Biography, which is to preserve it and 
make it animate and irradiate the external hap- 
penings and doings of the individual whose eidolon 
is portrayed. So Dante's life-writ, when truly 
conceived and set forth in right order, bears within 
itself the genetic principle of all Biography, which 
must be seen shining through and organizing the 
many personal details. Thus the particular life 
becomes a fresh revelation of the Universal Man, 
and the individual record gives a new chapter in 
Universal Biography. 
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IX. 
FORELOOK. 

We have now come to the grand cleavage, or we 
may deem it the edge of the chasm which rifts 
Dante's Life- Journey into its two separate, indeed 
opposite parts, that before and that after his Exile. 
The former we have just finished traveling through 
in some detail, till here we stand on the brink of 
its sudden deep jumping-off place, and take a 
look across to the other side, which awaits us, yea 
beckons to us, we dare hope, with friendly impor- 
tunity. 

But ere we set out on this second journey, or on 
this second part of the Dantean Life-Journey, 
whose outlook now seems so different from what 
we have already witnessed, a few forewords of 
general guidance will be welcomed by the mindful 
reader from his outlooking cicerone. So we shall 
attempt to take in advance a brief survey of the 
poet's exile as a whole, which is indeed the funda- 
mental outer condition co-ercing him to write his 
Divine Comedy. 

I. Dante's absence from Florence lasted contin- 
uously, without return, for nearly twenty years, if 
we reckon it from the time he left his city for 
Rome on his Embassy, about November 1301, till 
his death, which, says Boccaccio with precision, 
took place September 14th 1521, at Ravenna, **as 
is well known". So this date stands among the 
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two or three most secure of his very undateable 
career, and even this some critics have attempted 
to shove back into the day before. Here we may 
add that Dante's birthday is not so firmly stabilized 
in its date as is his death-day, being said to lie 
somewhere between May 18 and June 17, 1265, 
according to Dante himself {Par, XXII, 112). But 
this year too has been recently challenged. Still 
not far from wrong probably is the compromise 
June 1st 1265, fixing his natal day. 

Without doubt the all-absorbing occupation of 
the poet during his exile was the composition of 
his Divine Comedy. And surely that was enough. 
He had probably completed it a while before his 
decease, a year let us say. But when did he begin 
it? Very diflScult to tell ; we have stated our belief 
that his conception of it began to ferment strongly 
at the Roman Jubilee (1300). But the birth- 
compelling stroke of experience for his grand poetic 
overflow, as we construe the man, was the vengeful 
condemnation of him to fine and fire in 1302 at 
Florence. That roused in him literally the seven 
devils and more, whose pandemonium heated to 
such a glow his utterance that it still scorches the 
reader of the Inferno, For no man could drive its 
blazing Hell-fire through his pen-point, unless he 
had it in his heart equally aflame. 

Our opinion is, then, that the exiled Dante had as 
his all -concentrating occupation for some seventeen 
or eighteen years the writing of his Divine Comedy. 
Not without interruptions and deflections of various 
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kinds: for one thing he had doubtless to earn his 
bread or some of it, as certainly no money or other 
provision would be allowed to reach him from Flor- 
ence. His wife Gemma dared not help him, even if 
she had been so inclined. His one changeless charge 
was his poem; everything else about him changed 
and drifted, and he too. Indeed he became one of 
the most changeful, unsettled, capricious of mortals, 
just while making himself eternal by his persistent 
work. Tethered to his task he roamed at random 
around much of Italy — the very realisation of the 
abiding in the fleeting. 

II. Thus Dante becomes the wanderer when his 
tie to Florence is broken, which seems the single 
link able to chain him to the one spot of earth. 
When that link snaps, oiE he fleets in every direc- 
tion, and keeps going. But now for the counter- 
stroke : the more he wanders outwardly in space, the 
stronger he anchors himself inwardly in spirit. 
Here the psychological problem arises: Is not the 
one the condition of the other? Does not his drift- 
ing become the very reaction and relief from the 
intense concentration of his poem ? Verily his ever- 
vanishing present seems the other half, the obverse 
side of his ever-enduring future. Both are neces- 
sary to the man's allness, and to the All; his full 
biography is spun of the transiency as well as of 
the permanency of the Universe. Thus in the 
infinite contradiction of existence the individual 
Dante is rent asunder till he shrieks with his world- 
pain. Still he holds fast and fulfils his call 
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It is therefore pertinent in this connection to 
pick out some notes of his life-wail, and to observe 
how he stands up under his cross's burden. Per- 
haps the strongest and most characteristic of his 
laments is the beautifully intoned pathetic threne 
hymned in the prose of his Convivio (1, 3). 

**Ah! would that it had pleased the Dispenser of 
the Universe that others had not wronged me, and 
that I had not suffered punishment unjustly, the 
punishment, I say, of exile and poverty. But since 
it was the pleasure of the citizens of the most 
famous and fairest daughter of Rome, Florence, to 
cast me out of her sweetest bosom (in which I was 
bom and nurtured to the topmost {colmo) of my 
life, and in which I yearn with all my heart to rest 
my wearied spirit, and to end the time allotted me), 
I have strayed about to almost all the regions 
where our language is spoken, wandering as if a 
beggar and exposing the wound of fortune against 
my will, the blame for which is often ascribed 
unjustly to the stricken one. Truly I have drifted 
as a ship without sail and rudder, driven to many 
ports and shores by the dry wind which parches 
poverty. And thus I have appeared vile in the 
eyes of many, and my works have been regarded 
as of less account, through my misfortune.'' 

Such was the heart-breaking sigh of the pauper- 
ized exile, who here shows his unappreciated genius 
lacerating him within, as it always does. Thus are 
specially stressed his anchorless wanderings, his 
forlorn restlessness, as he drifts up and down Italy 
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aimless and hopeless. It should be here added that 
the foregoing passage is doubtless a later insertion, 
since it is tuned to a very different note from the 
main drift of the Convivio. 

In a somewhat happier or at least more stoical 
mood he alludes to his homeless and cityless estate, 
which he is to endure with shut teeth against its 
discomfort and pain, appealing to his reason instead 
of surrendering to his emotion. This tonic passage 
is found in his work on the Vernacular (Z>e Vul- 
gari Eloquentia II, 6) of which we deem it an inter- 
X>olated after-thought, since its spirit and style do 
not at all comport with the general tenor of that 
tractate, which belongs to a very different mental 
attitude. For Dante in his exile was not searching 
for his poetic Vernacular with its right idiom and 
meter and rhyme, but he had found them all and 
was employing them already with masterful skill in 
his new poem. 

So let us note how he braces himself against any 
further yielding to his love for Florence; on the 
contrary he will rise out of his narrow urban and 
provincial feeling, and become a citizen of the 
world. The striking passage (above alluded to) 
which emphasizes this altered attitude runs thus: 
**For us the world is our fatherland, as for the 
fishes is the sea. Though we drank of the Samus 
(river Amo) before we got our teeth, and loved 
Florence so much that we, because of our love, 
suffer exile unjustly, nevertheless we shall be gov- 
erned henceforth by our reason rather than by our 
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sentiment (ratione magis quant sensu). And when 
we come to reflect within ourselves after reading 
the poets and other writers, we find that there are 
lands more noble than Tnscany, and cities more 
delightful than Florence where I was bom a 
citizen.*' 

Those unattainable Florentine grapes have indeed 
turned very sour to the exile's eye, though some 
time since (see preceding extract) Florence was 
still for him the sweetest nurse (doZcwimo seno). 
But this is not the end of his fusillade ; the culmi- 
nating sentence of the passage seems to batter down 
all Latinity: **And there are many nations and 
peoples who employ a choicer and more useful lan- 
guage than the Italian (quam Latinos). ^^ But did 
Dante know any other tongues besides the Latin 
ones? At any rate he is engaged in weighing the 
merits of the Italian dialects, when he hurls this 
boomerang, which hits hardest himself. So he gives 
a parting lash of the old rancour even to his new 
rational resolution. 

And now let us ascend with the exiled poet to a 
still more exalted strain of his mood, which is 
revealed in the prophetic converse with his hoary 
forbear, Cacciaguida {Par. XVII). It is on the 
whole his final turn to reconciliation with himself, 
with the world, and with God, though his rage can 
yet fling a scathing epithet at Florence **as the 
pitiless perfidious stepmother'', and can brand the 
papal Rome of Bonifacio as the market *' where 
Christ every day is bought and sold (si merca).^^ 
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Still he hearkens to this celestial advice of his 
ancestor, which is now that of his own best heart : 
'*No longer give rein to hate and envy against thy 
neighbors, for thy life which is henceforth to be, 
mounts far above the punishment of their perfL- 
dies.'' In fact the poet here confesses his previous 
excessive bitterness of speech, but excuses it in the 
interest of truth: ** if I am a timid friend of truth, 
I fear to lose my living among those who will call 
this present time ancient." At this point again 
we note that Dante's conscious purpose is to sing 
the eternal rather than the transitory. Here, then, 
we may well feel that the poet has risen to his 
paradisaical mood, which is no longer to lapse to 
wrath and envy, even if at times he will drop back 
and brood upon the wrong of his exile. 

Thus the three just cited extracts may be seen 
to reflect in his soul 's evolution the three stages of 
his poem — the Inferno, the Purgatorio, and the 
Paradiso. They are pointers to indicate that he 
fully lived what he wrote — doubtless lived his three 
grand Canticas in successive experiences of his 
Super-life. 

III. From the foregoing account of the three 
parts of the Divine Comedy we are led to the 
question : What might be the order and manner of 
their composition — ^were they written in one pro- 
longed but continuous cast of genius, when the 
poet had gotten his materials ready, or at three 
consecutive times in three different states of mind 
corresi)onding to his triple subject! Boccaccio, 
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tapping tradition (we may suppose) gives a hint: 
**As we see that great things cannot be carried 
through in brief space, especially by one tossed on 
so many and varied chances of fortune, so it came 
to pass that from the hour when Dante gave him 
self up to so lofty an undertaking, his toil therein 
was unremitting. . . . After due premeditation, he 
began in his thirty-fifth year to devote himself to 
accomplishing that which he had thought out." 
All of which emphasizes that Dante's chief occu- 
pation during his exile was his Divine Comedy. 

The problem still recurs concerning the diverse 
moods or stages which the long poetic work passed 
through. We have suggested our view; for a dif- 
ferent opinion we may cite Scartazzini, who can be 
taken to represent one line of biographers who, as 
he says, are '* forced to the conclusion that the 
Divine Comedy came into existence between 1314 
and 1321'', that is, during the last seven years of 
the poet's exile after the death of Henry VII. If 
this be so, Dante must have composed his entire 
poem in his last or paradisaical mood, as we con- 
strue his psychology. Such a conception holds him 
to have written his work in what was practically 
one continuous like effort and spiritual attitude, 
even if he had already gathered his material. Thus 
his most vividly poetic Inferno must have been 
largely a memory and an afterglow of some ten 
years and more instead of the soul-burst of an im- 
mediate experience. It is true that he has lapses 
back to former states which he has transcended; 
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even out of his loftiest Paradise he can drop far 
down into an infernal paroxysm of his lowest Hell. 
But these are lapses from which he recovers and 
rises as soon as he has erupted his gathered venom, 
when he becomes again paradisaical as before, only 
more so, since he thus mounts up still higher. 

We must never fail to realize that the psychical 
I)eculiarity of the exiled Dante is that he moves 
over into his internal other-worldly life, and lives 
it everywhere and everywhen; all other things, 
places, events, even misfortunes, become outer fleet- 
ing accidents in contrast with the grand inner 
reality. He went through Hell not merely on the 
outside, but from within ; he not only saw but was 
himself Inferno, becoming one of its demons among 
the other demons, being damned along with the 
rest of the damned. Thus he poetizes, on the spot 
we may say, his demonic experience. 

IV. In the biography of the exiled Dante we are, 
. accordingly, to distinguish three dominant psychi- 
cal conditions, which drive him to a creative self- 
expression, and which manifest his several regnant 
dispositions in his three Canticas. So it comes that 
we are to witness the one exiled Dante unfold him- 
self into and through three colossal world-charac- 
ters which we may designate — also a triune process 
of life by the way — ^under the following captions: 
(1) the exile of Inferno, hellish, infernal; (2) the 
exile of Purgatory, penitent, in the terrestial pro- 
cess of self -redemption, purgatorial; (3) the exile 
of Paradise, who rises to and then beyond the 
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attaining and contemplating the various forms of 
blessedness up to the vision of God, paradisaical. 
With such grandeur the poet through his genius 
has sublimated himself into the representative of 
the Universal Man, enduring and transfiguring the 
discipline of lifers exiled estate. 

V. Let it here be finally noted that Dante, now 
the other-worldly, exiled soul, begins henceforth to 
write his own account of himself, that is, he becomes 
openly and confessedly autobiographic, which he 
has not been hitherto, during the larger and more 
externally active moiety of his Life-Journey. Un- 
doubtedly he has done things and written books 
which reveal certain very significant phases of his 
mentality and character, but more or less in dis- 
guise. Now, however, he throws off all literary 
masquerading, and tells on himself in the first 
person singular, as we have already often watched 
him doing in certain passages of his Divine Comedy. 

At this point, then, we may be permitted to mark 
a change in our expository procedure. Heretofore 
we have wrought out as completely as possible this 
first portion of Dante's biography, being the secu- 
lar, this-worldly, implicit stage of the poet's career. 
The First Period of Dante's long and intricate Life- 
Journey we signal it, replete with his budding 
potentialities, not with his grand realities; essen- 
tially a prophecy, not yet a fulfilment; the poet's 
Apprenticeship foreshowing his Mastership. 

Such was the chief scope of the task which the 
author set before himself in the preceding narra* 
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tive whose limit has now been attained. There 
remains, of course, the special history of Dante the 
Exile, and therewith of his supreme achievement; 
but of all that he has left his own record, to which 
already the reader has often been referred. 

Accordingly we shall give henceforth but a brief 
survey of the poet's Life-Journey and its work, 
the Divine-Comedy, round which a vast and ever- 
increasing literature has woven itself in thousands 
of volumes with infinitely varied appeal to myriads 
of readers. In this connection the author may be 
permitted to say in underbreath that he has con- 
tributed his bit to the mountainous mass of exposi- 
tion of Dante's world-poem, namely two volumes of 
commentary, for which the present book may be 
considered as a sort of preparation. At any rate, 
the time has now come to cap out Dante's biography 
with a succinct general statement pf his poetic 
autobiography. 



Part Bnanh 



Dante's Downward Journey. 

The mightiest, most original work of the poet 
we have now reached in his biographical evolu- 
tion, and must grapple it as if with a Satanic 
clutch, in imitation of Dante himself, who finally 
is to grasp the shaggy sides of old Satan himself 
at the bottom of the Pit. And this Inferno, 
or Hell in burning English, is the poet's central 
deed and word sprung of his personal experience. 
The negative energy of the universe he seems to 
wield in his conception and in his expression. 

All his former writings show a movement into 
this desperate cataclysm, to which he imparts his 
supreme Titanic energj'^ of utterance. But then 
he rises out of his Netherworld, and slowly 
mounts upward to the Empyrean. Thus we 
assign to the Inferno the middle place in his 

(366) 
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writ and in his life; we call it the Middle Period 
in the total sweep of his career; it reveals the 
second stage of his biographic trilogy, being 
truly the cardinal experience of all his days. 
That is, the infernal part of his Life's Journey 
must be deemed his greatest creation. 

We would fain know when the real poetic 
frenzy which drove him to write this demonic 
poem, first seized him and compelled him to self- 
expression. Though he had long been familiar 
with the apocalyptic theme, from his boyhood 
seemingly, it required some all-coercive circum- 
stance to rouse his genius to its highest fury. I 
have already stressed my belief that this occurred 
at Sienna, April, 1302, when he, returning from 
his embassy to Rome, heard of his unjust con- 
demnation at Florence during his absence, being 
charged with corruption in office. That was 
enough to start all the devils within him to 
dancing to the tune of damnation. Still more 
completely did Inferno begin to shape itself in 
his soul when he read the further penalty: un- 
less the culprit returns and answers judgment 
within forty days, let him be burned alive {cotnr 
buratur) . 

As soon as he had finished reading or hearing 
that infernal decree of his city, which he had served 
so faithfully and was then serving, the psycholog- 
ical moment of his conception flashed into his 
genius some expression like this: **you say you will 
bum me, you the unrighteous ungrateful city of 
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my birthy to which I have given my best service; 
now I shall start the Hell-fire which shall bum you 
to all eternity." And he seized his pen to kindle 
it from his own soul. 

Somehow thus he must have thought, for just 
that is what he has done, performing the act of 
what he deemed God's justice through his poetic 
power, Florence and its people furnishing the real 
model for the city of Dis and its inhabitants; the 
punishment which they had decreed for the poet, 
he now decrees for them, and he executes it, ideally 
at least. In fact, Dante here re-enacts in imagina- 
tion and expression the part of deity when the 
Almighty whelmed Satan out of Heaven to the bot- 
tom of Inferno, as recorded at the close of the 
poem. And on the other hand we are to see that 
Dante himself becomes a kind of Satan, being ex* 
pelled from Heaven into the Pit while composing 
this book. 

In Dante's psychology the strongest love has be- 
gotten the strongest hate. Florence he idolized in 
his attachment but demonized in his estrangement: 
both feelings stayed with him to the end. The in- 
tensity of his affection measures the intensity of 
his vengeance; if he had not cared for her, he 
would have let her alone. So his love underlies 
and determines his hate; not unlike his, God's 
love he declares is what has founded and built the 
Inferno. Still let us not forget that the outcome 
of this Infernal Journey is to have gone through 
and gotten rid of Inferno itself, which is thus only 
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a phase or part of Dante's total life-discipline, as 
well as of Gk)d's creation. 

Mean-while it must be confessed that the poet 
demonizes himself in making his Pandemonium, 
putting himself into it among his other demons, 
and enacting their part and character for the 
nonce. 

I. The transition from his First Period, which 
is quite experimental and preparatory, to his Sec- 
ond Period, the infernal, is marked by a number 
of inner changes. The first of these to be empha- 
sized is, that from a more or less impersonal atti- 
tude of mind and of style, he passes to an intensely 
personal manner; the Dantean Ego has been 
roused by this new and rather sudden experience 
to assert itself enormously, so that it takes the first 
place both in his thought and in his expression. 
Or we may say his once objective philosophic ten- 
dency turns to a poignant, even burning subjectiv- 
ity, as all the brimstone in his personality has been 
set on fire through a deed of wrong perpetrated by 
what he loved most, his city. 

We have already recounted, during his First 
Period, his time of spiritual estrangement, espe- 
cially through his study of philosophy. That 
breach, however, seemed only to affect his intellect ; 
he remained in active political life, serving his com- 
munity without becoming socially hostile. But 
when he enters the Second or Infernal Period, his 
negation has pierced much deeper and has involved 
his will; he now flings his institutional realm, the 
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social order of his time, into Hell. Not only Dante 
in person goes there, but his city and largely his 
age are whirled along with him down into his dark 
hot Netherworld — all being infemalized together 
and set aflame : which recalls time's most harrowing 
hymn, also product of Dante's century: 

Dies irae, dies ilia, 
Solvet seclum in favilla, 

II. That the poet was himself infemalized also 
in this act of his making Inferno is perhaps the 
deepest and most significant fact of his career. 
Hence it is the point upon which revolves the 
supreme interest of the poem, and which gives to 
the present Cantica its poetic sovereignty. This 
topic has been already noted, and will be again, as 
the centralizing unit of Dante's poem and indeed 
of his life. 

Here we may remark that the inscription on 
Hell's Gate, through which he passes into Inferno, 
is to be applied not only to the other wayfarers 
but to himself, as he steps into the realm dolorous, 
for he enters it not only externally but internally, 
not alone with Virgil as guide, but above all with 
himself as one of the damned. ** Leave all hope ye 
who enter" he read inscribed on his own soul in 
his present state, as well as over that portal of Hell 
through which he now goes deeply brooding and 
also interrogating his poetic cicerone (Virgil). 
Meanwhile we should not fail to mark the fact that 
the first line here (Canto III), really the first line 
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of the poem after the Introduction or the Pre- 
Commedia, speaks of the city whose gate we are 
entering as **the city woful'' {citta dolente). 
What other city could this be to him but Florence 
now pitched as it were head-foremost by its poet 
into the Inferno, while he goes along traversing 
first the more rural or suburban part, and then 
entering the walled urban portion? 

III. The problem of Dante's use of symbolism, 
or of allegory as it is now usually called, pierces 
to the well-head of his creativity. Not a literary 
plaything with him, or some figure of rhetoric ; on 
the contrary it springs directly from his view of 
the Univferse. All nature, the phenomenal world, 
was a symbol, or one vast allegorization whose 
author was the Creator himself, after whom the 
human artist was to recreate his work. 

God was the first allegorizer, according to Dante. 
The Creator, making the Cosmos in its greatest 
and its smallest, spins out of himself all created 
things, which are of course symbols holding him as 
their right essence. God is thus the primal poet, 
producing not only the first poem, or truly the 
world as a poem, but giving the content of 
I)oetry to all of our mortal poets, his imitators and 
reproducers in a larger or lesser manner. So they 
are to tell in words what He has done in works ; 
the highest vocation would seem to be this : to voice 
the divine artificer in song as He creates the uni- 
versal order, whose harmonies the poetic genius, 
such as was Dante, hears and endows with musical 
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speech for the rest of humanity. So Dante con- 
ceives the Creator as a kind of poet Dante making 
his world-poem. 

IV. How long did this terrific infernal mood 
hold sway over him and lash his genius to set it 
down in writ with all its fury? After a general 
way we can mark its time-boundaries, though exact 
dates cannot be expected. If he heard of his de- 
cree of banishment about April 1302, he must have 
felt the fresh irresistible push to start his Inferno, 
even if it had been already meditated in far less 
compelling moments. Such must have been his 
wholly new urge to the construction of the old 
familiar Mythus. 

But Dante at first tried to force himself back 
into his Florence by external violence. Listen to 
the account of his early biographer, Bruni: 
**When he saw no remedy, he resolved to ally him- 
self with the other refugees from his city ; he first 
met them in council at Gorgonsa, where many a 
plan was made ; finally they fixed headquarters at 
Arezzo where they established a great camp, and 
chose Count Alesandro da Roroena as Captain, 
with twelve councillors, one of whom was Dante.'* 

Some accounts say that the exiles, among whom 
was Dante, at San Goden>:o, distant only a few 
miles from Florence, made their first attempt, in 
March 1303, which ended in total failure, owing, 
as the poet himself angrily recriminates, to their 
** folly and brutality and impiety.'' It is sup- 
posed that Dante fell out with them and thus with 
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his own party, the Ghibellines, * * and made a party 
to himself," being no longer able to co-operate 
with his fellows in misfortune. 

Undoubtedly this separation of Dante from his 
companions suggests his psychological condition 
as deeply perturbed, internally separative, disso- 
ciative — we call him infernal in flinging curses 
upon his friends and partners in exile. Surely 
his temper has now become that of hell-fire and 
damnation. It was this temper whose fury drove 
him to compose his first Cantica, in which he 
bursts forth erupting volcanically a lava-stream of 
molten words. Realizing that through force he 
cannot get back to his city, he turns all the demons 
upon her, himself with his pen being one of them, 
the most daring and the immortal. 

We believe that his commanding genius now bids 
him write his poem in response to his truly in- 
fernal experience. Not merely would he realize a 
previous ambitious plan, but he must express him- 
self in order to be rid of his inner burning convul- 
sion. He wrote, he had to write for his salvation : 
** there was no other way" for him the poet. In- 
ternally occupied, he let his external life drift, be- 
coming a homeless wanderer. We catch a glimpse 
of a number of places to which he was goaded by 
the Furies of Composition, harassing as those of 
ancient Orestes. Through nearly all Italy, as he 
says, he was tossed about as a human piece of flot- 
sam and jetsam. 

Still he could not get rid of his longing to re- 
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turn, which seemed to spring equally from his love 
and his hate — thi^ hate centered specially upon his 
successful antagonist, Corso Donati, who was now 
in the Florentine saddle, and continued riding in 
the full swoop of his malign fortune. As long as 
the diabolic Corso stayed in the city of Florence, 
Dante was bound to stay in the city of Dis through 
the sheer reaction of his vengeance, and there to 
write his poetic Hell from his own immediate in- 
fernal experience. In strange parallelism we shall 
find that when Corso passes out of life, Dante 
passes out of Hell. 

But we keep asking: How long did this infer- 
nal experience of the poet last ? During his deep- 
est disappointment and despair of return; but 
what broke the spell ? Several co-operating causes 
external and internal: the chief outer influence 
was the appearance on the scene of the new Ger- 
man Emperor Henry VII, who had been elected in 
1308 by some shrewd diplomacy, German and 
Italian. About the year 1308-9, Dante is supposed 
to have been at Paris, studying, some say, theology, 
but the news from Germany that year must have 
been far more interesting and compelling than his 
study. Perhaps Dante went to greet the advanc- 
ing Emperor at Geneva 1310 — saw him crowned 
at Milan 1311, the dawn of a new hope and of a 
new poem, the Second Cantica, the Purgatorio. 
He no longer feels the Hell-fire of his First Can- 
tica, and its composition practically stops, yet with 
occasional recurrences. 
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Moreover the infernal mood had spent itself, 
say during the six or seven years of its climacteric 
(1902-3 till 1908-9). He had brought his First 
Cantica to its completion, which does not mean the 
final penstroke. He continued to add corrections 
and interpolations, but especially he had resurg- 
ences of his hellish demonic mood both in his Pur- 
gatorio and in his Paradiso till quite the end of 
his days. Still he no longer is in the mood to sing : 
** Leave all Hope ye who enter,'' and to douse poor 
sinners into this '* infernal pickle,'' going along 
himself through many diabolical transformations. 
Then in 1308 his arch-foe Corso Donati perished 
miserably, not from any act of Dante, but from 
that of Nemesis herself. When he pondered his en- 
emy's fateful recompense, he may have thought of 
his own, and have felt that Providence had done 
for him what he could not do for himself. A warn- 
ing he could take from Corso 's doom, not to make 
himself tragic. 

I. 
The Inferno's Beginnings. 

To Dante the general theme of his Divine Comedy 
Hell, Purgatory, and Heaven must have been pres- 
ent from his earliest conscious years, for he could 
not help hearing about it while still a child at home 
and at church, rehearsed as it often was, in sermon 
and ritual, as well as in folk-tale and song {Dies 
irae). All these callow memories might fleet by 
him with the years, and leave little or no poetic 
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trace until some soul-compelling experience co- 
erced him into his first creative conception, and 
would not release him from his new-bom task. We 
have already endeavored to find this si)ecial experi- 
ence in the poet's pilgrimage to the Roman Jubi- 
lee in 1300. 

It is evident that he spent some time in a pre- 
liminary search for the new form suitable to the 
new poem. Especially what should be its language 
and its meter gave him to think. Tradition had 
quite tyrannically prescribed for all lofty verse the 
old imperial Latin with its time-laureled hexam- 
eter. Against both these demands Dante finally 
revolted, but the effort cost him a battle. Now it 
so happens that Dante's earliest biographer, Boc- 
caccio, has left us, in his Life of the poet, some 
significant intimations of this first struggle with 
tradition, which we here append. 

**The question has been brought up by many 
men and among them certain sages, why Dante, 
who was skilled in knowledge of the past, should 
choose to write in the Florentine idiom so great 
a work, of such exalted content, and so notable as 
was this Commedia of his. Why did he not com- 
pose it in Latin verses, as the other poets before 
him had done?" Undoubtedly we are here to be- 
hold in Dante the poet who breaks with what has 
been transmitted for more than a thousand years, 
and goes his own original way when he finds it out. 

Still he first tries his hand at the old traditional 
form, as this same worthy, though tonguey Boc- 
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caccio tells us, and even cites what seems the earli- 
est attempt of Dante to make a start at his Inferno^ 
preluding these Latin hexameters: 

Ultima regna canam, fluido contermina mundo, 
Spiritibus quae lata patent, quae premia solvunt 
Pro meritis cuicumque suis, etc. . . . 

as if there was more of it which the biographer did 
not quote. This brief snatch hints .of the first lines 
and manner of Virgil's Aeneid rather than those 
of the Divine Comedy. Still the general content 
of the latter is given, as may be seen in the follow- 
ing translation: **The last realms (three) I shall 
sing, conterminous with the fluid world (ocean), 
which lie far and wide for spirits (departed), 
which give rewards to each according to his mer- 
its." Verily the first . sprouting conception may 
be seen here even in its alien soil of Latin verse. 

Boccaccio goes on to say that the poet aban- 
doned this lofty formal Latin style, *'for he 
deemed it useless to put crusts of bread into the 
mouths of those who could only suck milk. Where- 
fore he started his work afresh after the modem 
manner and followed it up in the vernacular.'* 
Dante's reason must have been different from that 
given by Boccaccio for making the aforesaid 
change, which, however, is here the grand fact. 
The letter of Fra Ilario (often regarded as spuri- 
ous) cites these same Latin hexameters as Dante's 
earliest push into his Divine Comedy. 

And here we may well take note of another 
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phase of the poet's start in his work. This would 
seem to pertain to his first attempt in the ver- 
nacular and its meter, the Latin hexameter being 
now transcended. Let us listen again to the same 
voucher : 

**When Dante was most intent on his supreme 
work and had already written seven cantos of the 
first part, entitled Inferno, the heavy misfortune 
of banishment fell upon him, which caused him 
to abandon this and all other matters, and to wan- 
der about for many years, uncertain of his lot. 
. . . It came to pass that somebody started to 
search among Dante's things for a special writing 
in certain chests that had been hastily rescued 
and deposited in sacred places, when the mob plun- 
dered his house. There the searcher found the first 
seven Cantos of the Inferno, which he read with 
admiration, not knowing what they were." Such 
is the new tale told by Dante's admiring biogra- 
pher, Boccaccio of the storied Decameron, chief 
romancer of Europe since his day. Now this 
account implies that Dante had already begun to 
write his great poem before his exile, which simply 
interrupted him in its composition. 

It is evident, however, that the poet could not 
have written these first seven Cantos in their pres- 
ent form, if at all, till after his banishment, which 
they in a number of passages pre-suppose. In fact, 
the first two Cantos are very evidently an intro- 
duction to his entire finished poem and probably 
contain its last strokes. They show Dante looking 
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backward over a great experience, not advaneing 
into it from the start. And the predicted Veltro 
redeemer (I. 101) could hardly have been a pre- 
exilian prophecy. Still we may well find some fact 
underlying the too facile story-teller's account. 
The Mythus of the Apocalypse, familiar doubtless 
to the boy and already expressive of his budding 
soul, has begun to clamor for utterance, especially 
after the poet's visit to the Roman Jubilee. Still 
he had not yet had the new cardinal experience 
which put fresh life into his conception — ^the ex- 
perience of separation, of banishment, of con- 
demnation to fire. 

The old biographer runs on, telling how the 
finder ''showed them to a famous Florentine poet 
of those days," who recognized in the work the 
genius of Dante, and regretted its incompleteness. 
The result was the seven Cantos were sent to the 
exiled poet then sojourning with his friendly 
patron, the Marquis Moroello Malaspina, who was 
''marvelously pleased with them, and begged him 
to continue the work." Whereupon the poet took 
a new start under wholly changed circumstances, 
and kept up both his poetic and infernal fires till 
they had burned themselves out in his book. So 
much for our fanciful Decameronian. 

It is possible that the eighth Canto shows marks 
of being distinct from the previous seven. The 
first words of it seem a picking up of a broken 
thread: / say continuing {io dico seguitando). 
This renewed start has begotten much conjecture. 
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wild and futile, here omissible. Still farther, with 
this eighth Canto rises up the city of Dis itself, as 
if the poet was now putting Florence into the In- 
ferno after it had exiled him and condemned him 
to be burnt, for which he now heats the town red- 
hot to the top of its steeples. Such marks we may- 
still discern in the poem. 

Another inference from the above account is 
that the banished Dante has gotten his manu- 
scripts from Florence, or some of them — doubtless 
his most precious property, but deemed worthless 
by his enemies and allowed to pass guard. The 
poet's delight may be well /^nceived at recover- 
ing such a treasure from the burning city — ^liter- 
ally burning as a real infernal Pandemonium in 
two awful conflagrations during one and the same 
year (1304) when the exiled Dante must have been 
deeply immersed in the composition of his hot- 
test Netherworld (see account on a previous page). 
At any rate neither Dante himself nor his writings 
were consumed in that self-ignited city, though 
both were ominously threatened with its flames, 
even if in somewhat different ways. 

But let us recur to our prime proposition, which 
is to indicate the beginnings, as far as these are 
still traceable, of the poet's greatest work, his 
Inferno. We may catch the outlines of three of 
his preparatory efforts. (1) We shall put first 
his incipient traditional impulse to write his poem 
in Latin hexameters, as still later Petrarch did 
with his Pharsalia. (2) We may next observe 
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hiin changing to his vernacular Italian and its 
meter {terza rima) in his brief poetic catechism 
titled Profession of Faith which has been spoken 
of on a former page with sufficient fullness. (3) 
The first edition of the fore-mentioned seven Can- 
tos of the Inferno, doubtless in the chosen ver- 
nacular and meter, would show, if we had it, the 
I)oet having won already his poetic form and myth- 
ical content, but not yet having revised and re- 
adjusted his poem as a self-consistent organic 
whole. This organising side of him should next be 
looked at 

II. 
The Inperno^s Organisation. 

Dante loved to exercise his structural gift along 
with his imaginative; in fact the two were subtly 
twinned and intergrown with each other in his 
genius. Especially throughout the Divine Comedy 
the calculative mathematic and the inspirational 
poetic strains run together in a unique harmony, 
which recalls the arithmetical proportions under- 
lying and regulating all organized music. 

In the construction of the Inferno the first point 
to be noticed is that the two opening cantos form a 
prelude to the entire Divine Comedy, which we 
shall call after our symmetrical nomenclature, the 
Pre-Commedia, probably the last written portion 
of his whole poem. Corresponding to it we shall 
find a Post-Commedia, perhaps not so distinct, but 
nevertheless deeply intimated, in the two Cantos 
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at the close of the Paradiso. Between these ex- 
tremes, the prelude and the epilogue, lies the rest 
of the poem, its very large middle portion, which, 
accordingly may be designated, if any need of it 
arises, as the Mid-Commedia. Now this triple di- 
vision of the entire Commedia, which has been la- 
beled with the three correlative prefixes, Pre, Mid, 
and Post, we shall find organising all its subordi- 
nate parts. That is, each of the three Canticas, 
Inferno, Purgatorio, and Paradiso, divides itself 
in the same way. 

Accordingly let us begin with the Inferno 
proper, and set forth its three divisions in the fol- 
lowing order: 

I. PreJnferno, the Prelude, starting very em- 
phatically with the inscription over Hell-Gate, and 
including Cantos Third and Fourth. At once, we 
come upon a vast assemblage of hurrying Departed 
Spirits, of whom we may sketch somewhat indefi- 
nitely three groups: (1) the Vestibule of the Neu- 
trals; (2) the Grand Crossing of souls gathered on 
the banks of the river Acheron, where Dante and 
Virgil meet the ferryman Charon; (3) the two 
poets enter Limbo, or the First Circle of Hell, in 
which are found the unbaptized, but sinless and 
unjudged. Here Dante beholds the famous 
Heathen heroes and sages, specially the great poets 
of unchristianized antiquity, who are nevertheless 
his teachers and the exemplars in his art. 

II. Mid'Inferno, in which the intermediate 
group of sinners find their punishment, whom 
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Dante calls the incontinent. The transition to this 
middle part of the Inferno is decisively signaled 
by the presence of Minos, the infernal Judge. The 
locality lies chiefly outside the gates of the City of 
Dis, hence is more rural, suburban, adjusted to 
sins individual rather than to sins social. Four 
Cantos! take up five Circles, to which the sixth 
ought to be added as the transitional Circle (named 
by Dante that of the Epicurians), though it lies 
just inside the walls of Dis before the city proper, 
and hence is not directly of the latter. 

Thus Mid-Inferno, or the realm of Incontinence 
would embrace about seven Cantos (5-11), though 
this last Canto (the eleventh) is largely concerned 
with an abstract survey of the organisation of the 
whole Inferno, and its philosophic significance. In 
other words here we catch Dante again philoso- 
phizing his poetic procedure, looking backwards 
and forwards, and marking out his divisions by 
thought. He even cites his supreme philosopher 
Aristotle, though he does not entirely follow the 
latter in his organisation. But noteworthy is the 
fact that the eleventh is the philosophic Canto of 
all Hell, into which ancient philosophy has also to 
descend with Dante. 

III. Post-Inferno, by all means the longest por- 
tion of the Cantica, embracing fully two-thirds of 
it. Cantos 12-34. The reader promptly asks, why 
such intense and protracted interest in and em- 
phasis upon this stage of his work? For here is 
the most powerful portion of his whole Commedia ; 
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we are to see and to feel in it the poet at the 
mightiest overflow of his genius. But what called 
forth such a superhuman output of wrathful 
energy, which is so awfully retributive, punitory, 
infernal! Here it is: this city of Dis, which is 
now his theme till the close of the Cantica, and 
which he henceforth keeps whelming into the 
flames of Hell, is none other than his Florence yon- 
der, which unjustly and ungratefully condemned 
him to be burnt alive {igne comburatur). So he, 
as if he were the Almighty Himself, gives back to 
it in blazing requittal its own deed of fire with 
God's vengeance (vendetta di Dio). 

Naturally the organisation of such a lengthy 
production is manifold and intricate. It is the 
poet himself who repeatedly characterises this 
urban (say Florentine) sphere of Inferno by the 
word Malice, ** whose end is injury." Then he 
subdivides Malice into two kinds, since '*it aggriev- 
eth the other (the neighbor) by Violence or by 
Fraud/* (XL 24). Here is also to be noted that 
the present sins are social (Malice), not simply 
personal (Incontinence) like those of Mid-Inferno. 
The city is the home of associated man, hence its 
sins turn more against human association and are 
destructive of institutions. So Dante puts such 
transgressions lower down, namely into his Post- 
Inferno. 

The poet goes on refining still further in his 
multifarious divisions. Violence, for instance, is 
of three kinds, while Fraud separates itself into 
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two genera, which again sub-divide into several 
species. But all these intricacies of organisation 
cannot be given here, they must be studied in the 
poet's book (for a detailed exposition see our Com- 
mentary on Dante's Inferno, p. 301-315). 

But before leaving the subject of organisation, 
we would call attention to a very common misun- 
derstanding of an organic passage of Dante when 
he in this connection speaks of ''the three disposi- 
tions which Heaven wills not. Incontinence, 
Malice, and mad Bestiality '^ and which '*thy 
Ethics (Aristotle's) treats of/' (XI, 80). 
Nearly all commentators jump at the conclusion 
that this is Dante's threefold division of his In- 
ferno. By no means; on the contrary he repeat- 
edly states the twofold division (Incontinence and 
Malice) as his own after giving the Pre-Infemo. 
What then is the trouble? In the foregoing pass- 
age, he is simply citing Aristotle's view after hav- 
ing stated his own, which very distinctly leaves out 
Bestiality. Still in nearly every table or sketch 
of the Inferno the reader will see Bestiality forced 
in somewhere, usually under the head of Violence 
where it certainly does not belong, if we heed the 
poet's own careful ordering. What then does he 
do with Bestiality ? This calls up a very significant 
problem in Dante's art, which we shall try to 
solve. 
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III. 

The Inferno's Art-form. 

That Dante's Inferno has a peculiar style of ex- 
pression, different from that of any other poem, 
indeed different from that of his own Purgatorio 
and Paradiso, which are conjoined with it in the 
one great work, his Divine Comedy, is a fact which 
strikes every more penetrating reader. That is, 
the Inferno has its own distinctive art-form, which 
makes it unique and original in literature. Hence 
comes our present attempt to seize and define this 
characteristic mark of its singular excellence. 

The word which we employ for the mentioned 
purpose is the Grotesque after Dante's manner, 
for there are other kinds of the Grotesque besides 
his. Sometimes it has been called the Dantesque, 
or even the Dantean Grotesque, which term thus 
gives the special individual element of the Art of 
Dante in his Inferno. At this point we may well 
begin to ask for some concrete examples which, 
taken from the book, illustrate the present prin- 
ciple. 

A striking instance of the Inferno's Grotesque 
we at once come upon in Canto Fifth, which in- 
troduces to us the figure of Minos the infernal 
Judge. He "stands there horrific and grins,'' — 
shows his teeth like a dog getting ready to snap 
the cowering sinner before him, whom '*he exam- 
ines on the spot, judges and sends down" to the 
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cirde of Hell below, according to the number of 
rings of his tail which he coils about himself. Such 
the criminal Judge Minos has become here, a snap- 
ping animal with a long tail by means of whose 
folds he delivers judgment to the culprit. 

Thus we behold a striking sample of the Dantean 
Grotesque, as it runs through and gives artistic 
character to the whole Inferno. First to be noted 
here is that the human is transformed into the 
bestial : the man is endowed with the bodily parts 
of the lower animal in order to enact his hellish 
office. Why Dante should thus animalize the 
judge of the wicked, is often asked in some dubita- 
tion. Minos cannot pass judgment on the good, 
only on the bad, in Dante's view, for it requires 
Satan or some shape of him to know and to punish 
sin in the Inferno. Hence Minos has to be in- 
fernalized in form and function if he is to have a 
place in the Christian Hell. So behold him here 
bestialized. 

Very different was the Heathen Minos, who kept 
his human form when transferred into classic 
Hades to perform there his work of justice. More- 
over as a living man he had his place in Greek his- 
tory, being a great civilizer and famous lawgiver. 
Why does the poet, still preserving his judicial of- 
fice, turn him into a beast? The medieval Chris- 
tion mind has indeed to put all that old Heathen 
world into Inferno, as non-Christian ; hence Dante 
demonizes it, to use his own word for the process. 
So even the heroic Minos, with his beautiful plastic 
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form of antique Hellas, is metamorphosed by thii 
new poet into a hideous mixture of man and ani- 
mal, which constitutes the Dantean Grotesque, the 
new art-form of the age. 

But not yet are we done with this strange, for- 
bidding (till we get used to it) transformation of 
the ancient Greek lawgiver and famous justiciary. 
Minos here not only wraps that infernal tail of his 
around himself in condemnation of the sinner, but 
performs the more startling additional action of 
Heirs judge, which, in a much later canto, is con- 
joined to his other distinctions (see XXVII, 126) : 
'* Eight times he coiled his tail around his hard 
back and bit himself therein with great rage." 
Here is vividly enforced the fact that these de- 
monized shapes, while punishing the guilty souls, 
are at the same time punishing themselves; they 
visualize sin allotting its award of sin to all, and 
so to itself. Infernal Minos, therefore, is grotesque 
in form and action; his figure is man turned ani- 
mal, and what he inflicts upon the sinner, he in- 
flicts upon himself as well, **with great rage.'' 

Before the entrance of nearly all of his infernal 
circles the poet places one of these hybrid mon- 
sters, as if he would image in outer shape the spe- 
cial sin which is about to be charactered in its 
damnation. Evidently these animalized shapes 
perform a threefold function: (1) they mirror 
the odious or ugly form of the transgression; (2) 
they punish the transgressor in that circle; (3) 
they punish themselves as also infernal Thus the 
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entire Inferno is grotesque, picturing verily the 
Universe on its grotesque side. It shows all evil 
(or the negative) as ultimately self -undone, ab- 
surd, comic, presenting this one fact in hundreds 
of shapes and their actions, and even transmuting 
lifeless nature into its symbols. Thus underneath 
all this thousandfold play of the demons, we are to 
reach down to the ethical world-view of the poet, 
who has the imaginative power of making it un- 
dergo these ever-shifting metamorphoses, both 
outer and inner, which finally play the devil with 
the Devil. 

From his Pre-Inferno where he starts in Canto 
Third with infernalizing the classic Charon, call- 
ing this antique ferryman a demon {Car on di- 
minio) till the last canto of his Post-Inferno where 
he fixes the arch-fiend Satan, Dante unrolls before 
us a grand organized panorama of demonized 
shapes, whose creation is on the whole to be called 
the most original work of his genius. Not the 
most pleasing perhaps, or the easiest of right com- 
prehension, yet the most smiting and appalling, it 
evokes its shapes in their external manifestation 
of form, word, and action: they acclaim every- 
where the poetic sovereignty of their creator. 

Here, then, we can see the place which the poet 
assigns to Bestiality, whose problem has so con- 
fused the commentators. Not confined to a single 
circle or to a single compartment is the Dantean 
Beast, but everywhere in the Inferno from start 
to close it appears and performs its function 
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Thus Bestiality is the universal all-pervading 
characteristic of the present Cantica. For Hell 
shows man subjecting his rational nature to the 
beastly in some form ; hence this infernal menagery 
is one long spectacle of bestialized manhood, till it 
reaches its lowest Satanic turning-point. And not 
only is zoology metamorphosed into a new infernal 
science as it were, but the inanimate landscape is 
made to undergo a similar process, being uncannily 
demonized by the poet and thereby transformed to 
share in and so to image the lapse of the soul at 
the center. For this central soul is the real orig- 
inal demon, the faulted personality whose shadow 
is cast on everything here, being the creative Ego 
with individual name and history, being he who 
makes Hell. 

Such is, accordingly, the Inferno's unique art- 
form, this grand metamorphosis of the human into 
the bestial, which the poet saw in his city, felt in 
himself, and then exorcised with such potency out 
of himself into his writ. And this writ also had 
to become demonic, and to show its power by 
thrilling through its reader a similar infernal 
transformation for his vicarious discipline of evil. 

IV. 

Some Possible Sources. 

Whence could Dante have derived this art-form, 
or at least have taken some hints of its use? As 
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he was a learned man and had read the poetic 
literature of the past, both Classic and Christian, 
We naturally Iqok backward to find some traces or 
germs of what he has so uniquely brought to ful- 
filment. Of course we are not to forget his strong 
original bent in this direction; he was naturally 
metamorphic, or, as he has psychologized his own 
case, **transmutable through all guises"; already 
in his New Life he has recounted a peculiar early 
'* transfiguration ' of himself. So the conception of 
Metamorphosis has found in his own mentality the 
very best soil for its germination, growth, and 
fruitage. 

Still there can be no doubt that the poet re- 
ceived much learned nutriment to feed this inborn 
hunger of his spirit. In the distant Orient were 
well-known instances of the commingled shapes of 
animal and man, such as the Egyptian Sphinx. 
Then in the Old Testament he could find the fig- 
ures of wonderful beasts used as symbols; but 
especially the Book of Revelations of the New 
Testament overflowed with a grand apocalypse of 
bestiality, which Dante took much to heart, em- 
ploying it often in his own apocalyptic Divine 
Comedy. Still further, in the New Testament, 
especially in the conception of St. Paul, the Greek 
Gods are already changed to demons, as in the 
well-known text : ' ' But I say that the thing which 
the Gentiles (Heathen) sacrifice, they sacrifice to 
devils'' (demons in the original, First Cor. X, 20). 
Thus the beautiful Classic world with its serene 
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divinities is being demonized in the early Chris- 
tian-Hebrew consciousness, which process after a 
thousand years and more, evolves to its completest 
efflorescence in the poetic demonology of Dante's 
Inferno. 

Hence it comes that so many of these infernal 
monsters find their prototypal forms in Greek 
Mythology — Charon, Minos, Cerberus, Minotaur, 
Geryon, and many more. Still the Hebrew Mythus 
furnishes Satan, the Teutonic contributes the fan- 
tastic pitch-fiends of Malebolge, while the Giants 
of iced Inferno are a selection from several Myth- 
ologies, Greek, Hebrew, even Norse. We must not 
forget that the Goths and other Teutonic tribes 
from Far Frostland kept streaming over the Alps 
for hundreds of years into sunny Italy, and 
brought along their own distinctive spirit, insti- 
tutions, and folktales, of all which a strain runs 
through Dante, who likewise had some Northern 
blood-corpuscles beating in his veins. 

But what ever be the varied sources of these 
transformed shapes of Dante's Inferno, they are 
all united in a common principle: they represent 
man bestialized, or the subjection of reason to ap- 
petite in dozens of monstrous variations. Ethical 
unity is what lies at the bottom of all these gro- 
tesque diversities. A souPs experience of com- 
plete evil (primarily Dante's own) is what creates, 
explains, and even moralizes this long de-human- 
ized art-gallery of a fallen soul-world. But let 
us not fail to remember that our down-going poet 
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just at the nethermost point turns about and starts 
upward ** toward the stars." 

There still remains to be specially noticed the 
most influential source of Dante's Book of Meta- 
morphoses, as this Inferno of his may for the nonce 
be named. His antique counterpart and inspiring 
exemplar herein was not the pious dareless Virgil, 
who was no right transformer of the traditional 
legend, but Roman Ovid, the grand metamorphoser 
of the Classical Mythus, who handed down to 
Dante his unique Book of Metamorphoses and 
thereby helped to call forth the Medieval Italian 
poet's true originality. It may be a question if 
Dante had not a deeper, subtler, more creative 
kinship of genius with Ovid than with Virgil, 
though the latter was of course his conscious, 
gratefully acknowledged ** master and author." 
Dante claims that he took from Virgil ''the beau- 
tiful style which hath done me honor", though 
their poetical styles are certainly very different — 
the terse forthright terza rima being no imitation 
or reproduction of the affluent, elegant, lolling ca- 
dences of the Virgilian hexameter. Anyhow deeper 
than style is Dante's art-form of Metamorphosis, 
wherein he is peculiarly cognate with Ovid, and 
to a degree derives from him, though the Christian 
poet is rightly chary of celebrating as his revered 
master this very heathenish Heathen singer of sen- 
sual love. Still Dante places Ovid along with Ho- 
mer and himself as one of the six great world- 
poets. 
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It must, however, be granted that the Ovidian 
Metamorphosis is a shallow, merely playful affair 
when compared to the vehemence, depth, and 
mighty earnestness of the Dantean Metamorphosis, 
as we face it in the Inferno. Ovid fables and fan- 
tasies prettily for his reader's amusement and his 
own; Dante poetizes and sublimates his message 
for his reader's salvation and his own. Still the 
Roman poet transmits to his Italian counterpart 
the idea of a universal Metamorphosis of mythical 
forms, with many special illustrations of the same 
taken from his book in allusion and citation. For 
instance, Dante makes about one hundred refer- 
ences to Ovid, nearly all of them in the Divine 
Comedy, according to the count of Dr. Edward 
Moore (Studies in Dante, First Series, p. 4). 

Such are some of the learned sources of the 
transformations found in Dante's Inferno, sources 
belonging to the past which he could acquire by 
reading and study. But this is not all ; he needed 
something more present and vital than written 
words, namely the immediate experience of Hell 
itself in actual life, before he could create in writ 
his Inferno. So there happened not long after his 
banishment and condemnation to fire by Florence, 
those awful conflagrations of his city itself, as al- 
ready recounted, wherein he beheld the burning 
city of Satan 's Dis. But the most striking example 
of the real demonization of a living human being 
was the case of Pope Bonifacio VIII, who in his 
own natural body passed through the three stages 
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of Dante's infernal monsters, becoming the symbol 
of the sin, the punisher of the sinner, and finally 
the punisher of himself. For the pious historian 
of the time (Villani) chronicles of this Pope that 
a strange malady befell him *'so that he gnawed 
himself as if mad'', and in this paroxysm passed 
away, after punishing many a sin in others and 
committing many a sin of his own, for which he in- 
flicted the penalty on his own person. 

Bonifacio was Dante's example of the incarna- 
tion of the demon in Holy Office; the poet after 
fighting against this baleful influence for years, 
beheld such a punitive end of the miscreant as the 
work of no man but of Providence, in the year 
1303. Whereupon he puts this experience into the 
demonology of his Inferno, just then being com- 
posed, and giving new intense life to all his tradi- 
tional lore. 

Such is the truly monstrous fate of one of the 
two arch-foes of Dante's career, as we have already 
limned him. But with a fresh shudder next is to 
be witnessed the equally monstrous fate of his 
other arch-foe, also inflicted seemingly by act of 
Providence, and certainly beyond the poet's 
agency. Behold then the last judgment of the 
prime mover and upholder of Dante's banishment 
with its final menace of a burning death. 
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V. 

CoRSO Don ATI's Doom. 

Quite as startling and symbolic (at least to the 
eye of the poet) was the passing of the Florentine 
Malefami, the malign genius of Florence and of 
Dante, the man of violence and of law-defiance, 
the ever-plotting would-be tyrant of the city. Al- 
ready we have dwelt a good deal upon the career 
of Corso Donati, as the spiritual antitype of Dante, 
they being the two political forefighters at swords* 
points, till first the one and then the other are 
driven into exile, in which the poet is finally 
forced to stay the rest of his days. But now the 
whirl of time has borne Corso around to his fate- 
ful turn, when he suffers not merely banishment 
but total evanishment, while his wandering an- 
tagonist yet lives and is watching at a distance 
what the exiled poet must deem a new manifesta- 
tion of the world's Justiciary, or perchance of 
God's vengeance {vendetta di Bio), 

It is the reader's good-fortune that he still can 
consult for his present facts the fair-minded con- 
temporary annalist who has helped us out so often 
before. John Villani (VIII, 68) gives a suggestive 
glimpse of the Florentine situation immediately 
after the banishment of Dante: *'In 1303, month 
of February, the Florentines were very discordant 
among themselves, for the reason that M. Corso 
Donati did not consider himself to be so great in 
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the Commonwealth as he desired and claimed. For 
the other magnates and powerful citizens of the 
Black Party had obtained more authority than 
seemed good to him. So through pride or envy, 
or more particularly through ambition of lord- 
ship, he started a new faction against the Priors 
and the People. Whereupon followed much fight- 
ing in the city at many places for many days. 
. . . The trouble spread to the country, with 
robberies, burnings and murders, as in a state 
wholly ungovemed and disordered.'* 

Thus it seems that the banishment of Dante has 
not mended, but rather worsened matters for the 
community. Well might the poet, now aflame 
with his theme, during this Year 1303 look down 
from some near-by Tuscan perch into this Floren- 
tine pandemonium, and take realistic sketches for 
his evolving Inferno. Corso Donati, his demonic 
antitype, was still the central evil-genius of the 
Commonwealth, conspiring to rear on its ruins his 
own absolute power, which Dante had already fore- 
seen and practically thwarted for years. The 
same desperate problem which he had to meet, has 
risen up again for the present Priors and their 
government. But these at last had the ability or 
good-luck to call into the city a considerable army 
from neighboring Lucca, through which outside 
force order was finally restored. But it appears 
that Messer Corso came near winning the tyranny 
by his Satanic genius for confusion and civil vio- 
lence. Strangely we hear little of him for the 
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coming five years, though he must have kept se- 
cretly at work undermining the Republic, that his 
all-devouring lust for tyranny might be satiated. 

But at last our trustworthy voucher warms his 
annalistic page with the grand tragic finale of the 
diabolic Corso, the actual demonized hero of the 
Florentine State for some twenty years and more 
(Villani VIII, 96) : ^^n the year 1308 the city 
of Florence began to show ever increasing antag- 
onism between the nobles and the more popular ele- 
ment (populani), the two factions of the Black 
party. One of these factions was led by Messer 
Corso Donati. He and his followers believed them- 
selves ill-treated in the distribution of the offices 
and honors, of which they deemed themselves the 
more worthy. But the other faction, who were 
now in authority, charged Messer Corso with the 
ambition of being lord over the city with no 
equal.'' 

Remarkable are these divisions and subdivisions 
of parties: the Guelfs first had driven out the 
Ghibellines; then the victors, splitting into Black 
and White Guelfs, could not live together, so the 
Blacks banished the Whites, among whom was 
Dante. And now the Blacks in turn are cleft into 
two hostile cliques, each of which is bent on ban- 
ishing or slaying the other, whereupon the winners 
will naturally divide again in the infinitely ever- 
renewing scission. Truly a vivid picture of the 
Florentine, Tuscan, Italian political disease, which 
Dante has for years been trying to heal theoretic- 
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ally and practically, in writ and in act. And Corso 
Donati is seen as his city's maleficent spirit who 
fosters all these weakening recurrent separations 
and dissensions, till he may be able to seize the 
enfeebled state and make it his own. 

Though there is now no Dante in Florence to 
grapple him on the spot and to whelm him into 
exile, there is a strong pervasive suspicion of his 
character and purpose, which is soon to find vent 
in deeds. Whereof Villani again reports (VIII, 
96) : **His ( Corso 's) opponents and the authori- 
ties of the city greatly hated and feared him, es- 
pecially since he had allied himself, through his 
marriage with a daughter, to Uguccione della 
Faggiuola, a Ghibelline and an enemy of Flor- 
ence,'* and also a neighboring tyrant who had 
made a league and covenant with his son-in-law 
for some sinister scheme against the present Flor- 
entine government. At last the long suppressed 
anxiety broke loose, *Hhe city rose in sudden great 
uproar, and the Priors caused the bells to be tolled, 
the people and the nobles on horse and on foot 
flew to arms, along with the Catalan troops in serv- 
ice of the state. Then Messer Corso was cited to 
appear, but in less than an hour without giving 
him any longer time for his trial, he was con- 
demned as rebel and traitor to his Common- 
wealth", probably to be burnt, like Dante. Very 
summary is all this, yet it reminds the reader of 
the rapid work of Corso and his henchman in the 
condemnation of Dante some six years since. Thus 
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paldino by a sudden swift dash of his little band, 
he snatched victory from the scattered Aretinea. 
Still more unforgettable by ns and by Dante was 
that fleet swoop of his down upon the leaderless 
Florentine folk from Piretola when he, a banished 
rebel, at the head of a mere handful of followers, 
captured his whole hostile city and his many para- 
lysed enemies without a serious counterstroke. A 
military genius who knows how to smite with his 
trip-hammer energy at the right psychologic mo- 
ment. Similarly now he had fortified himself in 
strong barricades '*at the foot of th^ towers of 
Cicino and at Torcicoda" in the environs of Flor- 
ence, whence he schemed, with the aid of Uguc- 
cione, to fling a concentrated lightning flash into 
the orderless disunited ranks of the attacking folk. 
But this time the well-laid plan completely failed 
and led to his party's and his own undoing, vio- 
lence incarnate getting slain by violence. 

We have dwelt so fully upon the career of Corso 
Donati, because he best explains Dante, who is the 
obverse side to his life and character. For Corso 
may well be taken as Dante's highly gifted but 
evil-minded counterpart who casts the poet's in- 
verted yet colossal image. Both belong to and rep- 
resent that so deeply contradictory dualistic me- 
dieval Florence, doubly endowed of Heaven and 
Hell with the most brilliant genius for good and 
for bad. Antitypes revealing 'their city and them- 
selves we have often called Corso and Dante, 
twinned in the very likeness of their unlikeness, 
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united first through a passing mutual attraction and 
th«n through a lasting deeper mutual repulsion. 

As we have already indicated repeatedly, their 
earliest personal recognition and conjunction took 
place on the battle-field of Campaldino (1289). 
Their first reciprocal attitude was that of admira- 
tion, friendship, political alliance culminating in 
Dante's marriage with a Donati gentlelady, the 
unwillingly historic Gemma. The second attitude 
shows a cleavage after some five years of co-opera- 
tion, for Dante has evidently seen the deeper 
though more concealed strain of Corso's ambition 
and character. The result is that the poet, now 
become politician, joins the party opposite to the 
Donati, his main object being to countervail 
Corso's plottings to overthrow the Republic. This 
time of political antagonism lasts some five or six 
years, winding up first in Corso's brief banishment 
through Dante, and then in Dante's perpetual 
banishment through Corso, who has fought his 
way back to Florence. His chief antagonist hith- 
erto being thus put out of the way, Corso renews 
his struggle for the tyranny, which finally evokes 
the deadly spear-stroke on his throat sending him 
to his last. 

If we have construed their careers aright, Corso 
was more influential in determining Dante's des- 
tiny than any other man of that time. Their long 
political battle signified to the poet his own des- 
perate literal fight with the Devil. Such was the 
personal experience that underlay the conception 
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and execution of his Inferno, which, moreover, 
sprang from his banishment, Corso's vengeful 
work. The bitterly retributive end of Corso must 
have made a strong impression upon Dante, wher- 
ever he may have been when he heard of it — in 
Italy, in France, or in Germany attending pos- 
sibly on the newly elected Emperor Henry VII. 

In 1308, the date of Corso 's death, the poet's 
first Cantica (the Inferno) was probably finished 
in the main, and the mood driving to its composi- 
tion was passing if not yet wholly past. Dante 
might well see the hand of the Supernal Judge in 
the punishment of his demonic foe. But we also 
believe that he was now changing and mastering 
his infernal temper, and was able to draw a warn- 
ing for himself from his enemy's fate. In Corso 
he might catch a startling glimpse of the outcome 
of all vengeance, not excepting his own. That 
tragic finale flashed such a lesson, and Dante's 
soul was now ready for it after such a journey 
through Hell. 

We may therefore conclude that Corso 's death 
had a monitory if not a mellowing influence upon 
Dante at this time, when he was moving toward a 
great new change of spirit, which will be reflected 
in a different sort of writing, namely the puri- 
ficatory ordeal of the Purgatorio. Here lies one 
possible reason why the poet did not put Corso di- 
rectly by name into his Inferno, whither he thrust 
remorselessly so many other evil-doers of his city 
ind time, though Corso was the most infernal of 
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them all, even to Dante. Thus we may well think 
Ihat the poet 's vengeful mood was not only waning 
in him, but was warning him, having spent itself 
to the full with all the furious energy of his Ti- 
tanic self-expression. 

Then we are not to forget that Dante has a wife 
and four small children at Florence in the power 
of his enemies, while he was wrestling mid the 
volcanic outpour of writing his Inferno, and ad- 
judging to their due torments the city's malefac- 
tors. Thus his helpless family needed the protect- 
ing hand of their present all-powerful kinsman, 
just this Corso Donati. So the reader will take 
pleasure in conjecturing some such streak of hu- 
manity in the diabolic foe of Dante. And let us 
also think that the poet even in the full urge of 
his infernal genius, restrains it that he may requite 
the merciful act of his own deadUest enemy, whom 
he spares from his ideal Hell for having spared 
Gtemma and her infants from that real Florentine 
Pandemonium, which repeatedly blazed up a literal 
Inferno. 

Thus Dante's little ones with their mother re- 
ceive food, raiment and shelter, and also educa- 
tion during their father's banishment, undoubtedly 
with the sanction and support of the dominant 
Donati. For they all live through their trials, and 
seem to fare better than the wandering pauperized 
parent. In fact at this point the question concern- 
ing the homeless Dante's precarious livelihood 
forces itself upon our sympathetic scrutiny. 
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VI. 

T9E Exile's Economic Outlook. 

What is the propertyless outlawed poet now to 
do for a bare living? Driven forth from his hearth 
and his business, possessions pillaged by his Flor- 
entine enemies, criminal charges suspended over 
his head with their heavy penalties and still heav- 
ier ones threatening him for the future! Some 
such view of the menacing Furies met his eye, as 
he glanced over the border toward his dear city 
Florence from his Siennese perch already in the 
spring of 1302 on his return from his Soman em- 
bassy. 

Moreover he had left behind him a considerable 
pile of debts, which he seems to have heaped up 
during his political career. So at least certain 
documents still existent imply, for they show him 
a persistent borrower. Public life was not re- 
munerative even when he was successful; but now 
it has ended in a fine of 5000 gold florins, along 
with banishment and even the threat of a fiery 
death. Evidently when his present supply of trav- 
eling money became exhausted, he had no hope of 
a further remittance from the public treasury, at 
present in the hands of his enemies, nor from his 
own relatives. The family of the Alighieri were 
not wealthy nor influential, and may have been 
afraid of giving help to their most prominent mem- 
ber now under ban. Besides they were Guelfs; 
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the bitter partisanship of the time could well have 
made them look askance at the renegade Ghibel- 
line of their blood. Let them pass. 

But the compassionate reader will haste to in- 
quire after the wife and little children deprived 
of their natural provider and protector. As usual, 
not a word has come down to us directly concern- 
ing Gemma Donati and her nest of tender bairns. 
We know, however, that Dante's two sons appear 
afterwards when grown as two well-educated men, 
so that we infer that the mother was able to give 
her boys good schooling. There can be little doubt 
that her family, the Donati, extended to her their 
protection and assistance, not without some guar- 
antees for the future, one of which was that she 
must henceforth quite dispense with that rene- 
gade husband of hers, who had already become 
famed as the chief opponent of Corso Donati, of 
his clan, and of his party. Indeed we may well 
think that the wife had never turned Ghibelline in 
company with her lord. 

With this side-light we are ready to cast a fresh 
look at Gemma's attitude toward her banished hus- 
band, who has been much censured because he 
never saw her, or seemingly never tried to see her, 
after his exile. Such reproach finds its place al- 
ready in old Boccaccio's tattle, who gossips of the 
pair: **When once he [Dante] had parted from 
his wife, he never would go where she was; nor 
did he suffer her to come where he was, though 
the father of her children." This seems to lay the 
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blame of their permanent severance upon Dante; 
but let us remember that he dared not show his 
face in Florence without the peril of being burnt 
alive. And Gemma was kept from having any- 
thing to do with him on account of her family's 
hate, with which she always had to reckon. On 
the whole we get a high opinion of her skill in her 
difficult part, whereof we may catch this fleeting 
glimpse. 

But the question recurs with some importunity: 
How did the penniless exile live? Of course he 
might for a while stay with friends and in the 
retinue of high patrons; but such welcome would 
surely wear out after some long weeks, not to speak 
of longer years. Moreover he would be shunned 
by the neutrals, doubtless the majority then as 
now, as a spotted tramp whom it was dangerous 
to domicile on account of his powerful enemies. 
Then again Dante himself was not an easy man 
to get along with even as pensioner; being critical 
of his very alms, if we may judge by some caustic 
anecdotes. Over-sensitive and irascible we feel 
him to have been, especially when writing his first 
Cantica, Hell itself then being aflame within him 
and spouting its lava out into his words. The 
demonic author in his poetic rage could damn (that 
is, send down to Inferno), and actually did damn, 
his host, his friend, yea his beloved teacher. 

Still further, if Dante shows any pervasive dom- 
inant trait, it is pride; indeed he confesses it, and 
punishes himself for it repeatedly. A person with 
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less spirit than his would refuse to be a parasite 
even on a willing patron, and prefer to make his 
own way in the world if there was for him any 
such way. How plaintive throbs Dante's loathing 
at the taste of another's bread, at going up and 
down another's stair! In fact his disgust is so 
alien to such a dependent life that I believe he had 
as little as possible to do with it, and employed his 
own hand and brain to over-master those three 
ever-present persecuting fates of existence, food, 
raiment and shelter. 

Economic independence was, then, the first thing 
which he had to win in his exile, being the basic 
condition of all his other activities, ideal and real, 
poetic and prosaic. For he must not only live, but 
live a free man, by earning his own bread, though 
stripped of his home, of his property, and of his 
established vocation. The purchasing power of his 
selfhood was all that was left to him; that pri- 
mordial gift of the Gods he could carry along 
wherever he went and set it to work. 

Here we must not fail to stress another loftier 
and more important calling which has risen in his 
horizon. Just through his exile a new duty far 
heavier and more coercive than any ever before 
known by him at Florence, now falls upon his wan- 
dering days with tremendous pressure: the duty 
of composing his monumental poem as the final 
immortal trophy of his genius. Such remains his 
ideal goal, his supernal vocation for nearly twenty 
years, till his cadaverous outworn body droops to 
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death. But this highest work instead of supplying 
his bread had to be supplied with bread by the poet 
himself, whenever his dour Muse might deign him 
some respite from her exacting task. 

Hence the dutifully inquisitive reader will not 
fail to interrogate: How did he make his living, 
and still achieve all that? Unfortunately direct 
documents fail us in this matter, as usual; still 
we can piece together some rambling intimations 
and draw a few plausible inferences from things 
known, so that it will be possible to see the beg- 
gared Dante winning some sour crusts and crumbs, 
though in poverty and exile. Accordingly we shall 
set down in order certain money-getting aptitudes 
which the poet always bore about with him, and 
of which only disease and death could deprive him. 

I. First and easiest to be utilized is the gift 
which the old biographer Bruni records with some 
precision: **He [Dante] wrote a carefully finished 
script with long thin letters perfectly formed, as 
I have seen in epistles written by his own hand.'' 
Thus at the first pinch of hunger, or at the last, 
he could turn scribe, whose craft is still much em- 
ployed in sunny but somewhat letterless Italy. At 
least the present author has seen a stranded for- 
eigner in an Italian city — an American by the way 
— replenish his empty treasury in a day simply 
through his chirographic dexterity in writing visit- 
ing .cards. So we are led to think that Dante 
could have done the same, or better, six centuries 
ago. Also he was skilled in writing Latin when 
composition in that tongue was much used for 
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business as well as for eulture, and most have been 
paid good wages. Then it is well to remember in 
this connection that his father was doubtless a no- 
tary, and may have imparted to the son somewhat 
of the same calling. Hence it is natural to con- 
ceive that the poet m physical i)en-wielder or 
writing-master, under the spur of an exile's need, 
could compel his bare living almost in any locality 
whither he chose to wander. 

2. In the guild of apothecaries Dante's name 
stands inscribed, suggesting some knowledge and 
practice of medicine. There is no reason why this 
skill also may not have been utilized by him in his 
peregrinations. His book shows more than a pass- 
ing acquaintance with all sorts of human ach'*s 
and maladies. So of Dante as still the doctor we 
dare think in the present emergency, while he 
rambles around Italy, employing his drug-craft 
to alleviate pain for a piece of bread and cheese, 
along with a few bajocei. Such traveling healers 
(both genuine and spurious) are yet with us to-day, 
as some people are prone to prefer the ever-shift- 
ing medicine-man, who seems to bear the charm of 
a providential wonder-worker in his fleet coming 
and going. Of course there is no document for 
any such practice on the part of Dante, except 
what lies naturally in the fact of his confessed 
vagabondage, during wftich his outlook must have 
often been that of a hunted outcast, hungry, shel- 
terless, and perchance ragged. Such at least were 
the possibilities looming before him through his 
wandering outlawry. 
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3. But that quality in Dante which even the 
casual peruser of his works calls up as most ca- 
pable of being turned to account in this crisis, is 
his pronounced pedagogical bent. Dante was a 
born dominie, and the trait breaks out of him ever- 
more. Not without provocation does a recent fa- 
mous Dantist acclaim his hero as a schoolmaster, 
of course when everything else had failed, as it 
usually does. Down the ages has trickled a faint 
rumor that the nervous poet in his stress had once 
to open a little school at little Gubbio, being com- 
pelled somehow to teach Greek which he did not 
know, and other branches of which he was master. 
Wherever he might go, a man with his talent and 
variety of attainments could drum-up some pupils 
as other less gifted strolling scholars have done 
since. 

Thus we conceive that Dante, the impoverished 
exile, though thrust down to the very bottom of 
the economic ladder, would still start climbing top- 
ward. But there is evidence that he had loftier 
calls for his instruction. It is said that he gave 
courses of lectures at the Universities, hardly as 
regular professor, but as the free campaigning do- 
cent. Especially near-by Bologna and far-off 
Paris are mentioned as great institutions of learn- 
ing, where he not only received but imparted his 
lore. An old clerical authority, Bishop John of 
Serraville, says that Dante, while at the University 
of Paris, lectured on the theological Book of Sen- 
tences, whose influence may be traced in the poet's 
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Paradise, lectured also there on the Bible, which 
he knew best of all writ, **and disputed with all 
the Doctors of Divinity, as the custom is." 

Other faint tracks of the perambulating lecturer 
Dante have been uncovered in various Italian 
nooks. Be the treatise De Aqua et Terra a forgery 
or not, for the point is contested, it at least brings 
before us Dante the traveling disputant, even in 
imitation, passing from Ravenna through Mantua, 
to Verona, where the discourse is supposed to have 
been given on **the 20th of January 1320 in pres- 
ence of all the Veronese clergy'', who must have 
been delighted especially with its rigid scholastic 
skeleton. It would seem that the poet during his 
last years had his own personal University at Ra- 
venna whither learners flocked from many direc- 
tions. Particularly students of poetry are reported 
to have streamed thither to absorb the instruction 
of its greatest master ; among his pupils or listen- 
ers were counted a sovereign and an archbishop. 
So affirms Boccaccio, who could have easily ob- 
tained from Dante's own children at Ravenna his 
information. 

Very noticeable is the didactic strain in Dante's 
various treatises and also in his poetry. His love 
of impartation he has celebrated with due self- 
approval in the Convivio: **One must impart to 
the best of one's ability, and I, having imparted 
somewhat already, have aroused in many4he thirst 
which in this work I shall endeavor to quench." 
Indeed this book (Convivio) has the appearance of 
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being put together of lecture notes and the mo- 
ment 's jottings along with certain irregular and 
at times long-winded elaborations. In a similar 
vein he starts the De Monarchia:. **The man whom 
God has endowed with the desire of inquiry and 
the love of truth, feels himself compelled to in- 
struct others.'' So Dante deems his pedagogical 
bent a divinely sent obligation: "He who is 
familiar with political science, is in duty bound to 
use his experience and knowledge for the profit of 
the State.'' This reflection seems to spring from 
Dante's own practical politics. The cordial in- 
structor's tone is also the one heard in De Vulgari 
Eloquio. Even in his Inferno the i)oet proclaims 
his didactic aim, **to treat of the good I found 
there." Then the elaborate interpretation of his 
entire Divine Comedy, when he had just finished 
it, may be seen in his letter to Can Grande, which 
shows the poet becoming his own doctrinal ex- 
pounder, as if he were also Dante the Professor 
of Dante. A similar turn we have noticed in his 
New Life, when he interprets his own sonnets. 
Thus the workings of his unconscious genius the 
poet will make conscious to himself and to others, 
imparting his spontaneous creation through reflec- 
tion, and transforming his Poetry into its under- 
lying Philosophy. 

So that trinity economical — food, raiment and 
roof— our poet had also to get personally ac- 
quainted with in his exile. For no friends or ma^ 
terial help would be able to reach him from Flor- 
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ence. As far as known, only one thing could get 
smuggled through — ^his manuscripts, probably that 
which he prized highest. Still amid all these drift- 
ings and shiftings of his outer life he keqps an- 
chored spiritually on the one supreme task which 
*' makes the man eternal", the heroic deed of the 
Divine Comedy. 

Let us think that Dante as teacher may well 
have had in mind as model his old instructor Bru- 
netto Latini, who showed him the ideal end of all 
right pedagogy: come V uomo s' eterna. Also his 
Greek philosopher was Aristotle, the peripatetic 
or philosophic promenader while imparting lofty 
philosophy. The guide Virgil is largely a teacher, 
a kind of tutor to Dante his schoolboy, who is now 
learning about Inferno and receiving dictations on 
all its problems. Virgil is the learned professor of 
Hell, which is a very important department in the 
university of the Universe, or God's own High- 
School, in which Dante is now taking a course, 
whereof he has left a memorable account. 

But it is high time to make the grand transition 
from the down-going to the up-going soul, if there 
is to be any redemption and recovery, any Purga- 
tory and Paradise. The most important turning 
point in all life as well as in Dante's Biography: 
it is the quick wheel from Hellward to Heaven- 
ward, tokening the deepest personal experience of 
his career. But let the poet himself give his own 
account of this pivotal revolution in his Life-Jour- 
ney. The two poetic travelers, Virgil and Dante, 
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have descended through all the circles of the Pit 
till they have reached its central monster Satan 
at his center, where the crisis is thus recorded : 

''When we had come to the part where the 
Devil's hip-joint turns on the thick of the haunch, 
my Guide with labor and anxiety whirled his head 
to where he had his feet before, and grappled the 
hair as one who starts to mount, so that I thought 
we were going back to Hell again. Said my Guide, 
panting like a man out-wearied: 'Grip fast, for 
by such a ladder we are to get out of so much 
evil. ' Thereupon he crept up through the hole in 
the rock, and set me down on its ledge; then to- 
ward me he stretched his wary step. I raised my 
eyes expecting to see Lucifer as I had left him; 
but I saw him with legs held upward.*' {Inf. 
XXXIV, 76). 

A very symbolic scene indeed ! Not without hu- 
mor does the poet deem it opportune to nudge a 
certain class of his readers with a slight jog: **let 
the coarse*minded crowd who see not what was the 
point I had passed, ponder whether I did not then 
become all broken-up {travagliato, belabored)." 
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Dante's Upward Journey. 

Thus a new Period of Dante's Life-Joumey, the 
tliird as we measute it at its highest stages, oi)ens 
with a decisive turn-about or sudden whirl indi- 
cated in the vigorous act of his physical body. A 
very surprising revolutionary deed we witness at 
the last bottom of the Pit, whereby the poet-trav- 
eler on the instant is wheeled upward from his 
hitherto down-hill course. But contrariwise Satan, 
into whose real presence he had descended, appears 
now whelmed downward into Hell, head foremost 
as it were, repeating his original fall from Heaven, 
as conceived by Dante, who thus re-enacts God's 
primordial overthrow of the Arch-fiend. Well may 
the poet now be dumbfounded at himself, consid- 
ering **what was the point I had passed", for he 

(416) 
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suddenly '* makes a ladder'' of the Devil in person 
for his escape from the Devil. Thus he begins 
his rise out of Inferno toward Purgatory. 

At what time did this grand turn take place in 
the poet's spiritual history? We date it some- 
where around 1308 to 1310, when the first Cantica 
of his poem (the Inferno) was practically finished, 
though some insertions were afterwards plumped 
in, and when his infernal mood had quite expressed 
itself, though with occasional later resurgences. 
Moreover this ascending Life-Journey will persist 
for the rest of his years, some ten or twelve, em- 
bracing his Purgatorio as well as his Paradiso, 
both of which drive toward the same high goal 
and herein keep a common character and move- 
ment, whose continuous up-going reverses the 
previous infernal down-going along with its cor- 
responding mental declension. 

Such was, in general, this deep change, verily 
the deepest of his spirit. But it is conceived and 
set forth by him mythically, being told in an other- 
worldly form of utterance, which is derived from 
the universal Mythus of the Apocalypse. Hence 
the exacting biographic student will here interro- 
gate: What incident of his present real life does 
this fantasied tale of futurity refer to and ex- 
press? Is there not some distinctive personal ex- 
perience of the man which is thus poetically 
imaged? We think that an emphatic affirmative 
answer can be given to the question: yes, there 
are several events in the poet's career about this 
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time which indicate his profound spiritnal trans- 
formation. 

I. Altogether the most influential and soul- 
shaping occurrence for the present Dante is the 
appearance and policy of the new German Em- 
peror, Henry VII. Such may well be deemed the 
cardinal crisis which reversed the poet's descend- 
ing course, and started him up out of Hell almost 
with a jerk. It was the grand new illuminating 
sunburst dropping down upon him from the hith- 
erto dark political skies of Italy and of Europe, 
which gave him fresh hope for his nation, his city, 
«and himself, and at the same time renewed his 
faith in the Divine Order of the World. That is, 
from being Infernal and despairful, he turns Pur- 
gatorial and redemptive, yea self-redemptive. 
From retribution he begins to look up toward 
reconciliation. 

Henry of Luxemburg was crowned German Em- 
peror at Aachen in the month of January 1309. 
He was described by a high prelate **as the best 
man in Germany,*' of a noble, chivalrous, and 
deeply religious character. It was generally 
known at his election that he intended to resume 
the imperial visit to Italy, quite neglected of late, 
and that he planned to be crowned at Home by 
the Pope, as was the great Charlemagne some 500 
years before him. Then he was to take in hand 
and pacify the faction-torn Italy, harmonizing 
and, if need be, suppressing by force her acrid jHh 
litical and religious feuds which made her the 
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age's scandal. Next year (1910) he reached Lau- 
sanne in Switzerland where he received deputa- 
tions from Italy, and personal visits of eminent 
Italians, among whom could well have been our 
Dante, though no such visit is documented. 
Slowly and almost hesitatingly (it would seem) 
the rescuing Emperor moves across Italy's boun- 
dary and finally gets to Milan, ^Wiere he takes the 
Iron Crown of the Lombards at the hands of the 
Archbishop. Thereupon the new Monarch, though 
called the peace-bringer, turns aside to make war 
upon some refractory towns of Northern Italy, and 
his delay becomes fateful to his cause and to 
Dante's. Months and even years fade away be- 
fore he reaches Rome, his grand central objective, 
where he, on June 29 1312, in a divided city ob- 
tains the papal coronation, the final seal of his 
Holy-Roman imperial title. But Italy's opposi- 
tion to him keeps deei)ening as time rolls on, and 
his deadly procrastination helps his enemies to or- 
ganize their forces against his authority. 

II. Now where was the hope-exalted Dante dur- 
ing this interval of delay and disappointment, and 
in what was he engaged? Only some vague no- 
tices enable us to catch a few brief glimpses of his 
wandering footsteps. There is fair agreement that 
about 1308 he left Italy and went to Paris. Some 
think that his travels extended as far as Oxford. 
At any rate he separated from his Tuscan father- 
land, seemingly for the purpose of getting relief 
by distance from its many injuries and irritations. 
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That is, he ran away from the home of his Inferno 
and its diabolic provocatives; he would for a sea- 
son be rid of the avenging Furies of his own com- 
position. It is said, that in Paris he turned back 
specially to the study of theology, for which her 
University was then world-famous. All these 
slight hints at least intimate that the poet's in- 
fernal mood was'on the wane, after having quite 
fully written itself out into his first Cantica. He 
was getting ready internally to listen to the new 
note, which he soon heard singing to him out of 
Germany, probably while he was at Paris. 

But wherever he was and whatever might be his 
employment, we know well his spirit's attitude as 
the news came fleeting to him that Henry of Lux- 
emburg had been chosen Emperor, and had started 
for Italy. His dream of more than a decade 
seemed suddenly to be transmuting itself into real- 
ity. We have already often noted with what sur- 
passing energy and interest Dante grappled with 
the burning political problem of his city, country, 
and time, and endeavored to apply his remedy to 
the universal disease. That remedy lay in the har- 
monious co-operation of the age's two supreme in- 
stitutions, Church and State, represented by the 
Pope and the Emperor. Some ten or more years 
before Henry's advent, Dante had written a philo- 
sophical tractate upon this very subject (his De 
Monarchia)y of which his thought-spun specula- 
tions appeared to be now turning to solidest fact. 
Some Dantologists hold that the said tractate was 
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composed just at this time for the good Henry's 
perusal: impossible! Doubtless the proud author 
now recalled his paled work to fresh life for his 
own and the Emperor's cause, on account of its 
strangely prophetic timeliness. But its style, its 
spirit, its abstract metaphysical texture throw it 
back into the author's philosophic Epoch, to which 
also its chronological implications assign it, as 
shown long ago by Witte. 

Still whatever be the answer to such dubious 
historic questions, the psychical significance of 
this decisive turning-point remains luminously im- 
pressed upon the poet's life and his poem. When 
he changes from wreaking vengeance on his foes to 
seeking a way to compose their differences, he has 
faced about in thought and deed, and is overcom- 
ing his deepest and most demonic alienation not 
merely intellectual but practical ; he is recovering 
out of that ultimate human estrangement of spirit, 
social and institutional, from his city, from his 
country, from himself. He, in his own mythical 
nomenclature, is making his soul's transition be- 
yond the Inferno into the Purgatorio. The Italian 
Journey of Henry VII he is working over for him- 
self into the supreme spiritual node of his own 
Life-Journey. It gives him not merely the outer 
opportunity but also the inner push and need to 
reconcile himself before he could reconcile Flor- 
ence and Italy. 

Accordingly it is not too strong to say that 
Henry VII took Dante out of Hell, though the poet 
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had to take himself out of it at the same time. Then 
he starts on his Purgatorial discipline attuned to 
repentance, forgiveness, atonement, even if he have 
temporary lapses. Still he now feels and realises 
that he cannot extinguish the Florentine flames 
ever threatening him, before he puts out his own 
Hell-fire. 

III. Moreover the character and policy of 
Henry VII may be deemed Purgatorial, seeking 
to conciliate and to unify, and so to quench the 
furious ardors of Italy *s vengeances, as well as to 
allay if not to extirpate her separative, dissocia- 
tive, particularistic spirit everywhere rampant in 
city, province, nation. This had also been Dante's 
supreme political objective during his public ca- 
reer at Florence, and of much of his writing. He 
not only acted it out in practice, but wrote it out 
in books. Hence the almost frenzied enthusiasm 
with which the poet hails the coming of the Em- 
peror into Italy as if it might be a divine epi- 
phany from the Heavens above descending into and 
irradiating the benighted terrestrial Inferno be- 
low. The following exalted salutation uttered by 
Dante concerning Henry mirrors with a biblical 
fervor the poet's own experience: 

*' Behold, now is the accepted time wherein 
surge up the signs of consolation and peace. For 
a new day is beginning to break, unveiling the 
dawn which is scattering the darkness of our long- 
lasting calamity. And now Oriental breezes re- 
fresh us. Heaven's look beams rosy and comforts 
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the hopeful nations with its mild serenity. And 
we who have kept watch through the long night 
in the desert, shall behold our expected joy. For 
the Sun of Peace shall rise, and Justice, hitherto 
shorn of light and grown palsied, shall revive when 
He shall dart forth his first beams. All who hun- 
ger and thirst shall be satisfied in his radiance, 
and they who love iniquity shall be confounded and 
driven from his light-giving presence.'* 

Such are the rapturous hope-winged words 
which the poet addresses to his Italian folk, both 
high-bom and humble, in regard to the approach- 
ing new sovereign. It is the opening orison of one 
of Dante's Letters (Epistola V) datable somewhere 
about October 1310, when Henry was passing 
through Lausanne on his way to Italy. Well may 
the reader imagine Dante appearing there before 
the Emperor with other Italian exiles, and indit- 
ing first to them his hortatory epistle which lux- 
uriates in the occasion's optimism, very different 
from that infernal mood which not so long since 
held him in its clutches. The style, even in the 
somewhat viscous Latin, seems to gush spontane- 
ously from an immediate present experience. 

There are other passages quite as significant as 
the one just cited; indeed the whole letter should 
be read as a purgatorial document illuminating the 
poet's grand transition into his new-born spirit, 
which now gets creative. For we cannot help 
thinking that the poetic Dante about this time be- 
gan conceiving and even writing his Purgatorio, 
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inspired by what seemed to him the Providential 
appearaAce of the great Pacificator, and Bestorer. 
Again a direct personal experience spurs him to 
his fresh task, which demands primarily his own 
renovation and purification from his previous in- 
fernal consciousness. ' Such a note we may hear 
preluding the first lines of his new Purgatorial 
poem: '*The little ship of my genius now hoists 
its sails to navigate better waters, for she is leav- 
ing behind her a sea so cruel; and I sing of that 
second realm in which the human spirit purifies 
itself, and becomes worthy to ascend to Heaven," 
{Purg. I, 1-6.) Really it is his own ''human 
spirit'* which is now to take such purificatory dis- 
cipline, but through his poetic genius he will 
transfigure this his individual self into the endur- 
ing image of all men, elevating by his writ his 
present painful ordeal into a kind of vicarious suf- 
fering for total humanity — the ultimate of all 
worthy literature. 

In a later letter (VII, 2,) Dante touches upon 
this trait of himself as author: ''I write for my- 
self as much as for others.'* And in the same 
chapter he emphasizes anew the forgiving, concili- 
atory, Purgatorial character of the new Emperor, 
whom he has not only seen but communed with in 
personal presence. The whole passage is worthy 
of a place in the Life-Journey of the poet, who 
here vibrantly records the exalted interview: *'For 
I too, who write for myself as much as for others 
(tarn pro me quam pro aliis) beheld thee most be- 
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nign, and heard thee most forgiving, as beseems 
Imperial Majesty, when my hands took hold of thy 
feet, and my lips paid in full (persolverunt) their 
due. Then my spirit leaped up within me, as I 
spake in silence with myself: 'Behold the Lamb 
of God which taketh away the sins of the world'.*' 
These words sound somewhat like an apotheosis, 
but they doubtless signify Dante's momentary 
ecstatic identification of the Emperor's mission 
with that of the Christ. 

This intensive scene, of cardinal purport in the 
psychology of Dante, is dated by the writer him- 
self 'Uhe 17th April (1311) in the first year of 
the most auspicious passage of the divine (divi) 
Henry into Italy". The colophon also states this 
same letter to have been written ''at the founts of 
the Arno", indicating that the poet had hurried 
on to Tuscany in advance of the Emperor, at 
whose slow progress the present letter shows a 
good deal of impatience mingled with snaps of 
biting censure. In spite of its exaltation of Henry, 
yea adulation of him, it is permeated with a vein 
of saddest disappointment in which we may read 
between the lines Dante's real view that his much- 
glorified Emperor is already in danger of failing. 
It is the last of what we may call these Purga- 
torial letters. Still the poet has won his new' spir- 
itual palingenesis, and will never lose it, though 
his outer restoration to his dear native Florence 
be henceforth lost forever. From this viewpoint 
the Italian journey of Henry VII has fulfilled its 
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highest mission; it has driven Dante back upon 
his eternal poem, and prevented him from becom- 
ing again a passing Florentine politician. 

I. 
The Purgatorio. 

Exactly where and exactly when Dante may have 
met the grand Imperial apparition called the 
Progress of Henry VII into Italy, and received 
from the same that unique Purgatorial effluence 
which he has himself described in the foregoing 
passages, we are not informed. Still we do know, 
for he has told us, that he sought the presence of 
Majesty, paying homage and receiving its spirit 
of benevolence and reconciliation, which meant for 
him another New Life, and also its new poem. 
Somewhere between 1309 and 1311 the personal 
audience must have taken place — ^at Aachen 1309, 
or at Lausanne 1310 or at Milan 1311 ; our not 
very positive vote we cast for the middle place and 
time. 

At any rate for us this is the main fact that 
Dante becomes now filled with his Purgatorial 
mood and mission, and has received the urge, outer 
and inner, to realize in fresh writ the call of his 
present genius through creative self-expression. 
Some five years, according to our estimate, it takes 
him to fulfil this new experience of his Life-Jour- 
ney, and to set it down in adequate shape and 
meaning. 
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I. The first and most external viewpoint from 
which we may take a look at Dante's coming Sec- 
ond Cantica (The Purgatorio), is that it runs 
quite parallel with the Imperial Progress of Henry 
VII, who therefore can be deemed the Purgatorial 
Monarch, and whose official career is one long 
testful Purgatory ending with his demise in 1313. 
There is no doubt that Dante watched his course 
from beginning to end, through all its ups and 
downs, with an intense, heart-overflowing sym- 
pathy, which made the poet also Purgatorial really, 
ere he could create this second realm of his poem 
ideally and poetically. 

It is evident that Dante was carefully, yea 
anxiously scanning the German horizon after the 
assassination of the previous Emperor, Albert of 
Austria, May 1st 1308, whom the poet scourges 
for his Imperial neglect of Italy, intimating his 
retributive death {Purg. VI 95-123). Much re- 
lieved Dante must have felt when he heard that 
Henry of Luxemburg had been chosen Emperor 
at Frankfort, November 1308, and crowned at 
Aachen in January 1309, having announced his 
Imperial intention to proceed immediately to Italy. 
From Germany Henry passes to Lausanne (1310), 
and thence to Milan; through some real obstruc- 
tions and after many needless delays he reaches 
Rome and receives the Holy-Roman crown (1312). 
Thereupon he turns back toward Dante's Flor- 
ence, which had defied and denied his Imperial of- 
fice, and which he would put under his sway by 
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force, being urged thereto by its wistful yet wrath- 
ful poet. But in 1313 August 24th, he is over- 
taken by death, being poisoned, as was rumored, 
by a monk administering to him the consecrated 
wafer. His career seems a long series of highest 
ideal intentions combined with sad mistakes, in- 
activities and perverse activities, until his saintly 
beautiful soul sank down under its ever-increasing 
adversities largely self-begotten, though always 
met with a patient angelic temper and thus in him 
overcome. 

Hence we have to think that Henry VII, from 
his lofty eminence, manifested to the world and 
especially to Dante, probably his most eager and 
sympathetic observer, the Purgatorial character in 
its shortcomings, in its consequent sufferings, and 
also in its final triumphs. The poet was with him 
in spirit always, and often in body, though we can- 
not tell how often nor where. Dante may have 
seen Henry crowned both at Milan and at Eome, 
and followed in the royal retinue through parts of 
Italy. Responsively swaying to his Emperor's 
many rises and falls and recoveries, he poetized 
these deepest experiences of his time and of him- 
self into his Purgatorial Mythus of the Apocalypse, 
whose chief period of composition lies between the 
election and death of Henry VII. Thus Dante for 
seme five years (1308-1313) was passing through 
a temporal this-worldly discipline of Purgatory, 
in order that he might idealize and transfigure it 
into an eternal other-worldly Purgatory of song 
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singing down the ages. But mark again! he had 
to win the immediate experience of life as the 
prime real material of his poetic architecture ere 
he could build his massive temple of art. 

All through the present Second Cantica with its 
thirty-three Cantos, we may catch many pointers 
to Dante's personal trials in thought and action 
during this quinquennial discipline under Henry 
VII, though it be disguised in its mythical mask. 
Then its evolution and organisation seem to be 
suggested by the actual facts of the time, and by 
the crises of the Imperial journey. Some such 
hints we gleam in the change of guides from Vir- 
gil to Beatrice, the latter 's heart-searching re- 
proofs of her lover for his infidelity followed by his 
penitence and confession, then his final cleansing 
in Lethe (sin's oblivion) and Eunoe (spirit's re- 
covery) : all these and more mirror the poet 's 
varied soul-changes during the .Imperial Progress, 
and just after the last days of his lost Emperor. 

II. Dante's three Purgatorial letters have been 
already cited, and at the same time characterized 
as the most distinctive, luminous, and outspoken, 
as well as the best authenticated record of his 
inner spiritual life at this time. Three of them 
we count and no more as truly Purgatorial ; all 
three were written during the six months between 
October 1310 and April 17, 1311— this last exact 
date being given by the writer himself in his let- 
ter. They all have in view the movements of 
Henry VII from his auspicious start (Letter V) 
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till his fateful deflection to castigate some rebel- 
lious but less important towns of Northern Italy, 
causing a delay and an opposition which make his 
whole journey already a losmg cause (see Dante's 
protesting and sorrowful letter VII). These are 
the two extremes, but between them comes an in- 
termediate letter written only a fortnight and 
three days before the last one, very different in 
mood and expression, more Infernal than Purga- 
torial in spirit and diction. Its caption runs: **To 
the most iniquitous Florentines of the city, from 
Dante Alighieri, a Florentine and exile unde- 
served. '* Florence had rejected with scorn the 
new Emperor, and had made itself a center of hos- 
tility against him; hence this thunderbolt, which 
still reeks of the poet's worded brimstone, he hurls 
fat his native city ''from the founts of the Amo 
on the confines of Tuscany". (March 31st 1311.) 
In such wise these three letters reveal the lofty 
exaltations and the deep despondencies of the very 
susceptible poet during the first six months of the 
Emperor's progress in Italy. They are indeed a 
t-rief fragment out of Dante's entire Purgatorial 
experience lasting some five years, and throw a 
vivid image of what the whole of it must have been. 
No more letters henceforth of this Purgatorial 
cast ; three years and some weeks pass before his 
next letter (VIII) is handed to us, datable about 
May 1314. Quite changed has become the writer's 
tone and object; he has seemingly passed or at 
least is passing out of his state of Purgatory, and 
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indicates another attainment and its goal, since 
Henry VII, his this-worldly hope has been dead 
toward a year. We may construe that Dante's 
Earthly Paradise, as the stage of his Purgatory, 
which he conceived with so much poetic ecstasy at 
the Emperor's appearance, has been lived through, 
written out, and transcended, with forelook now 
upon his other new Celestial Paradise. 

The three foregoing letters constitute the heart 
of the collection known as Dante's Epistles, and 
must be ranked among the most worthful as well 
as most trustworthy documents for construing this 
part of the poet's biography. They are preceded 
by four other letters, less authentic though prob- 
ably genuine, and certainly far less .significant, 
whose dates range from 1304 to 1308. But they 
give no certain glimpse into the depths of Dante's 
soul while he was wrestling with his Inferno, dur- 
ing whose time of composition they were written. 
Thus they fall far behind the three revealing Pur- 
gatorial letters in biographic value as well as in 
nobility of character and expression. Three other 
letters (numbered VIII, IX, X) belong to the 
poet's later evolution and will be considered in 
their place. (Recent best edition of Latin text 
and English translation by Paget Toynbee, is pro- 
vided with all the critical apparatus of an ancient 
Classic— 1920.) 

III. These Purgatorial letters do not distinctly 
indicate any Mythus of the poet's Purgatory, 
whose elaboration must during this time have been 
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the chief occupation of his creative energy. Un- 
doubtedly through them are strown many myth- 
ological allusions and illustrations, both Classic 
and Christian, as was Dante's habit of mind and 
style. On the contrary, they show us the imme- 
diate, as it were the naked poet ere he has arrayed 
himself in his rich mythical vestments — ^his soul 
stripped bare and revealing itself in its own native 
form. They pour forth his undisguised personal 
experience here and now, often indeed with a pro- 
phetic fervor and outlook. Such is indeed their 
marked biographic advantage. 

But now for the contrast. The poem is myth- 
ical, this Second Cantica is ingrown with and borne 
onward and upward in the grand apocalyptic 
Mythus of Purgatory, or the People's Tale con- 
cerning their future life and immortal selfhood. 
Now this Purgatorial Tale has unfolded from ages 
remote, possibly ever since man was a Self, down 
to Dante, who is its greatest poet or maker, recon- 
structing and transfiguring it into its completest 
and most beautiful utterance. But it is not the 
primordial creation of Dante with all his genius; 
it has been begotten and first told by the universal 
Polk, from whom the poet receives it as the crude 
material out of which he is to build the vast and 
shining edifice of his song. Thus Dante through- 
out his three Purgatorial letters has expressed 
himself in the immediate form of his own indi- 
vidual ego, while in his Purgatorial poem he has 
seized the Mythus as the universal form in which 
the People or the Race comes to self-expression. 
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Of course Dante the Christian employs, has to 
employ, the Christian mould or redaction of the 
apocalyptic Mythus of Purgatory, though this 
reaches back to a Heathen well-head, which may be 
specially found trickling out of old Greek Homer 
and Plato through the Church's Fathers down 
into Dante's poem. But popular story took a pe- 
culiar delight in fantasying and festooning all the 
by-ways of that other-worldly realm of human 
purification. Many and multiform were the tales 
of ascent and of descent to Purgatory, and the re- 
turn therefrom ; they are found everywhere stream- 
ing through the people's art and literature of 
eschatology. Such was the subsoil prepared for 
the growth, completion, and appreciation of the 
poet's work. 

One of the curious facts about this mythical 
Purgatory was the dispute over its location. Did 
it lie in the Orient where the Semitic Mythus 
placed it, toward Eden, or in the Occident where 
the Greek Mythus conceived it, toward the Hes- 
perides? Dante, following his theological sources 
locates oil the one hand the Purgatorial Mountain 
far Eastward in the Southern Hemisphere, quite 
half-way round the globe ; but thus he on the other 
hand projects it equally far Westward, since he 
knew of and measured the rotundity of the Earth. 
So even in this remote matter, the long and tense 
struggle between the Classic and the Hebraic 
world- views images itself, together with Dante's 
acceptance and reconcilement of both. 
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Another unforgettable fact is that these wander- 
ing folk-tales of Purgatory, upbubbling everywhere 
quite at random out of the heart of all Christen- 
dom, seem finally to centralize and to unify them- 
selves in one dominaut legend, which even gets 
localized in a single spot, a cave on an island of a 
small Irish lake. Loch Derg. This had become 
famed throughout Europe as St. Patrick's Purga- 
tory, a century before Dante who probably had 
heard of it but changed its deep hole to a high 
mountain. So medieval Ireland may have helped 
the poet to the mythical conception and unifica- 
tion of his Purgatory. (For further details on this 
subject see Wright's, St. Patrick's Purgatory; 
also Longfellow's illustrations in his translation of 
Dante.) 

IV. And now we are ready to take up another 
weighty Purgatorial document, which reveals a 
new stage in this grand discipline of the poet for 
his work and hence for his true salvation. It is 
called the The Seven Penitential Psalms, hitherto 
tucked away rather contemptuously into the Poet's 
apocryphal garret of rejected writings. Thence 
we propose to dig it out, to rescue it, if we can, 
and to put it into its place as integral member of 
the total structure of Dante's biography. 

But in order to give our reader the best chauce 
to grasp the situation, let us go back with him in 
a brief review, that he may hold in memory our 
three last points. (1) The poet has gotten his de- 
termining external experience of Purgatory from 
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the historic career and character of the Emperor 
Henry VII in Italy, whereby he passes out of his 
Inferno and starts with changed temper on his 
new task. (2) His inner reaction in response to 
this Imperial occurrence has been traced in the 
three Purgatorial letters, which reveal his indi- 
vidual experience of the time with its ups and 
downs. (3) The entire Purgatorial Mythus of the 
Apocalypse he has now seized upon and begun to 
transfigure into his poem, which tells not merely 
his individual experience in its native form, but is 
elevated into the universal expression of his Folk, 
yea of his Bace, which creates this Mythus first for 
itself and then for its poet. That is, the Emperor's 
Italian Journey, the Three Letters, and the Apoca- 
lyptic Mythus have all united to call forth in 
Dante his Purgatorial mood and conception, and 
to stir his poetic genius to renewed creation. 

Next we are led to ask what is all this excitement 
about, what content is to be put into such a huge 
mythical form transmitted to the poet from the 
past? The theme is in general the reconciliation 
cf the estranged man here below with his oflPended 
God. The problem runs: How can the dark Pit 
of Despair be transformed into the sunlit Mount 
of Purification and Hope? Let us not forget that 
this was Dante's own intense personal problem, 
whose expression, however, he had the poet's uni- 
versal genius to sublimate into that of all human- 
ity, making it a song of the ages. 

The general content of the Purgatorio which we 
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now enter, may be stated as Man's psychical Pro- 
cess in the repentance of sin, which is usually 
formulated in its three essential stages as heart's 
sorrow for guilt {contritio cordis) y open confes- 
sion {confessio oris), and reparation through the 
deed {satis f actio operis). Such is, in its complete 
sweep, the Purgatorial Process of Repentance, 
which is the central creative idea of Dante's Sec- 
ond Cantica now to be unfolded. Moreover there 
is an order or system of cardinal sins, (such as 
pride ,anger, gluttony etc.)i to each of which this 
Process of Bepentance is applied for the purpose 
of purifying the evil-doer from his transgression. 
Here we reach the main point of the present 
inquiry: Where did Dante find this penitential 
discipline of transgression most vividly and forth- 
rjghtly expressed? In a book on which time has 
stamped its sovereign seal for Purgatorial train- 
ing, and which Dante must have known from boy- 
hood, not merely through his own schooling and 
reading, but through his hearing- it in the Church's 
religious services. That book was the Psalms of 
David, whose chief burden chants the repentant 
soul's contrition, confession, and atonement, ut- 
tered in the heart's tensest pulsations of sorrow 
and expiation. When the poet's Purgatorial cur- 
rent had set in with no little effervescence of emo- 
tion, and he needed adequate expression, he 
naturally turned to the biblical fountain-head of 
penitent song, which, though long familiar to him 
ritually and perhaps somewhat trite, suddenly 
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took, new life, bom of the great fresh experience 
already recorded. Well might Dante deem it an- 
other stage or phase of his New Life, and start to 
singing the same in its new poetic form. 

Moreover time had made a definitive choice out 
of the large body of Psalms, numbering 150 in our 
common editions of the Bible: for from this pro- 
fusion, in which is much iteration, seven had been 
put together under one rubric as most expressive 
of the spirit of penitence. The seven are found 
in chapters 6, 32, 38, 51, 102, 130, 143. (These 
numbers vary somewhat in different editions of the 
Bible.) About a hundred years before Dante's 
age. Pope Innocent III ordered the seven Peni- 
tential Psalms to be a part of the Church's lenten 
service, though this selection seems to have been in 
use long before. 

At any rate Dante receives from ancient tradi- 
tion this poetic Anthology of Repentance, and, 
urged by his new-bom Purgatorial spirit, he starts 
to poetizing it afresh into his own young Floren- 
tine Vernacular out of the old Latin Vulgate, and 
attuning its measures to his newly won meter, the 
terza rima. Thus we may catch the poet carefully 
practising himself in the more formal elements of 
his art, namely in its language and versification, 
so that we can over-hear him at his private drill 
for his forthcoming masterpiece. But of course 
far deeper, indeed all-coercive for him in his pres- 
ent spiritual stage is the content of these Seven 
Penitential Psalms, as giving him the first imme- 
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diate utterance of his soul 's Purgatorial wrestle in 
its uprising evolution. So we may think that here 
we have come upon the poet's primordial Anthol- 
ogy of Repentance, handed down to him imme- 
morially indeed, but which he is to make his own 
in its deepest throes of penitence, and then is to 
give it a new organism, and to transfigure it into 
his new poem. Thus the latter becomes a vaster 
and a far more architectonic Penitential Psalm, 
which seems quite to overarch our present human- 
ity, and which may be still be read and taken to 
heart as the universal breviary of man's Process 
of Repentance. 

When we turn to inspect with some attention 
this translation of the Seven Penitential Psalms, 
we find that the author has often expanded the 
thought of his Latin text, and even added pass- 
ages here and there which reflect his present Pur- 
gatorial environment. In fact, both the vernacular 
aiid the meter in themselves image Dante the poet. 
I am fain to think that I catch here and there 
repeated hints of his high majesty Henry VII, 
thrown in by the way or peeping out of some 
biased lines which denounce vehemently the wick- 
edness of God's enemies, who turn so easily into 
those of the Emperor when Dante bends his eye on 
their misdeeds. In many verses, not only trans- 
lated but also transformed, may be detected a 
coloring derived from Henry's reverses and per- 
versities during his Italian progress. Then the 
iilert reader will sleuth more than one hidden al- 
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lusion to the poet's most loved and most hated 
Florence, which he will damn and praise by turns 
(as in his Divine Comedy), once even praying the 
Lord ''to help that gentle city {quella gentile 
cittade) which always honors every one of her citi- 
zens'*. Or is this last laud venomed with a streak 
of irony by the exiled Florentine? At any rate 
in the original Vulgate (Psalm 102, verse 13 of 
our version) there is no such sentence and no such 
word as city, though Zion is alluded to. In like 
manner when the Psalmist speaks of Jerusalem or 
of Israel's conduct, Dante lets us feel by some 
little turn of speech that he is thinking of Italy 
and her behaviors. 

From such indications it will be observed that 
the poet is weaving an allegorical strand through 
these Seven Penitential Psalms, according to his 
wont. We find an interpretative principle of this 
kind proclaimed in his writings early and late. 
Many years before his present work we read in hi^ 
Convivio (II, 1,) : *'I say (dico) that this exposi- 
tion should be literal, and this is that which does 
not go beyond the actual letter {lettera propria). 
. . . The other is called allegorical, and this is 
that which hides itself beneath the cloak of myths 
{favole), being a truth which is concealed under a 
seemly untruth {hella menzogna, a beautiful lie) ", 
as in the fable of Orpheus told by Ovid, which 
Dante here cites by way of illustration. 

Many years after the probable date of the ver- 
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sion of these Seven Penitential Psalms, Dante 
wrote a letter to Can Grande della Scala, which 
gives his principles of interpreting the Divine Com- 
edy, then just concluded (Bpistola X, 7, 8,) : 
' * The meaning of this work is not of one kind only, 
but it can be said to be of many meanings (plu- 
num sensuum). For the first meaning is that 
which is obtained through the letter; the second 
is that which is obtained through what the letter 
signifies. The former is called literal, the latter 
allegorical or mystical/' Whereupon the writer 
gives an example of his allegorical interpretation 
of Scripture, with which certain passages of the 
translation of the before mentioned Psalms might 
be compared. Then he goes on to explain further 
in the next chapter (8) of the same letter: "And 
therefore the subject of this work (the Divine Com- 
edy) must be regarded in the first place from the 
viewpoint of its letter, and secondly from that of 
its allegory.'' Here he gives an illustration taken 
from his poem. It is true that this letter to Can 
Grande has been branded by some critics as 
spurious; but the trend of comment seems now to 
regard it as a very important document for the 
poet's biography, as well as for the elucidation of 
his Divine Comedy. Later in its proper biographic 
order we shall analyze it more adequately. But 
here we should note that Dante in all his writings 
was a professed allegorist. 

Undoubtedly the poet in these Psalms often 
translates word for word from the Vulgate (not a 
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hard thing to do in his Latinized Italian) with 
little or no trace of allegory. Then again he will 
condense at times or even omit some of his text. 
He appears to treat the whole subject as a kind 
of exercise or preparatory training for the work 
to come, his Second Cantica. And his verse, the 
terza rima, seems in these Psalms to glide off quite 
extemi)oraneously and carelessly, as if he were 
used to making it, since he had already practised 
it in writing his Inferno. Markedly free and ready 
in metrical fluency run the terzets of the Seven 
Penitential Psalms, usually printed as a companion 
piece to the Profession of Faith, though the com- 
position of the latter, as we have elsewhere set 
forth, dates back some nine or ten years to the be- 
ginning of the i)oet's practice in his one supreme 
meter. So by means of these two religious poems 
we are enabled to watch the evolving difference 
between the tyro and the master of the terza rima, 
the marvel of all word-music. 

Thus we seek to recover the biographic purport 
of Dante's translation of the Seven Penitential 
Psalms, and to put it into its place as a stage of 
his Purgatorial Life-Journey, of which it reveals 
a phase both of experience and expression. Truly 
it illumines a psychical node of his career other- 
wise unlit; the grand turn from his downward 
to his upward movement of life and work, from 
his Inferno to his Purgatorio. In other more de- 
scriptive though also more technical terms of this 
biography, Dante now passes out of his dark. 
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abysmal, negative Period into his sun-beshone, 
ever-mounting, affirmative Period. 

It took him some five years, according to our es- 
timate already set forth, to work over in mind and 
to build to outward completion his ample yet very 
detailed Purgatorial structure. In it everywhere 
we observe those two contradictory gifts of his 
genius in their highest excellence: a conscious 
forethoughtful planning and an immediate spon- 
taneous execution — constructively purposive to tl^e 
last atom, yet imaginatively worded in its largest 
utterance. 

At this point, then, it is in order to spend a few 
thoughts upon the external form as well as upon 
the inner organisation of the present Cantica, so 
fine and intricate, especially in its second part or 
Mid-Purgatory. 

V. The prime natural fact of Purgatory is that 
it rises up a steep mountain or sky-piercing height 
out of the sea in the Southern Hemisphere, at a 
point antipodal to Jerusalem and Calvary. It was 
formed by the fall of Lucifer and his rebellious 
cohorts when they, being cast out of Heaven, 
struck and perforated the Earth to its center, 
whereby they produced on the one hand the vast 
hole called Hell, and on the other hand caused a 
mighty back-splash of solid rock in the opposite 
direction, which stayed upright and became 
Dante's Purgatorial Mount. (See the process de- 
scribed in the last Canto of Inferno.) 

Now we are to conceive the penitential Dante, 
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stai under the guidance of Virgil (for repentance 
is a Heathen doctrine as well as a Christian, being 
specially set forth and emphasized in ancient 
Plato) reaching and passing through the level ves- 
tibule, when he comes to the steep Purgatorial 
ascent which coils around the mountain upward 
till its top in seven circles or terraces. Through 
these stages of his present Life-Journey the poet 
is now to climb in laborious but purifying ordeal, 
and to write out the experience in song for his own 
redemptive expression, as well as for that of the 
future Purgatorial soul. Figuratively we may say 
that he is ,now to fill up that Hell-hole in himself 
which he has just gone through. 

Here again we may catch a gleam of the poet's 
personal experience as he climbs the mountains of 
Italy, many of which have roads winding around 
them gradually to the summit, on which is located 
some town or citadel, some sacred shrine or clois- 
ter, suggesting the scenery of his Terrestrial Para- 
dise. The traveling pedestrian who ascends Monte 
Cassino through its circling pathway to the top 
where he beholds the famous Benedictine Monas- 
tery, itself a kind of Paradise in situation and 
beauty, which some suppose that Dante visited, 
will often be reminded of the poet's toilsome jour- 
ney up the sides of the Purgatorial Mount till he 
attains its happy height. Moreover one of the 
oldest and most famous legends concerning Purga- 
tory is connected with this Monte Cassino, where 
a Benedictine monk, Frate Alberico, had a vision 
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of the Future State which Dante must have often 
heard as a popular tale of his time. 

The general organisation of the Purgatorio is 
simple enough, having three well-marked divisions 
which indicate plainly its beginning, middle, and 
end. Hence the easiest way of grasping their pur- 
port is to designate them in order. (1) Pre- 
Purgatory, the prelude or preparation, lasting 
some nine Cantos: (2) Mid-Purgatory, which is 
entered by a Gate corresponding to the Gate of the 
Inferno, and with which begins the ascent of the 
Purgatorial Mount through its seven terraces show- 
ing the purificatory ordeal of the Spven Sins, 
whose elaborately wrought organism embraces 
some eighteen Cantos; (3) Post-Purgatory, or Ter- 
restrial Paradise, the grand spectacular finale when 
Beatrice becomes Dante's guide, and puts him 
through his last penitential process, causing him to 
repent of his special sin against her with contri- 
tion, confession, expiation. To this part are de- 
voted six cantos (28-33), which end with Dante's 
dip in Eunoe whereby ''his half dead power may 
be revived." 

We shall have to acknowledge that this Terres- 
trial Paradise or Post-Purgatory is the least suc- 
cessful of the three parts of the present Cantica. 
It has strong passages, individual beauties, but as 
a whole it lacks the poet's clear-cut definiteness 
and smiting precision. On the other hand Mid- 
Purgatory or the Purgation of the Seven Sins is 
the best, the eternal portion of this Second Can- 
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tica. Moreover it has the merit of being the most 
completely and delicately organized part of the Di- 
vine Comedy, of which it is the middle section of 
the middle Cantica. Thus it has the right to be 
called center of his whole poem. 

(Those readers who wish a more circumstantial 
as well as more fully organized Purgatorio can find 
it in the author's volume on Dante's Purgatorio 
and Paradiso.) 

II. 

The Pakadiso. 

The previous upward movement of Dante keeps 
on, so that the present third Cantica may be 
deemed a continuation of the foregoing second 
Cantica in the total sweep of the poem as well as 
in the personal evolution of the poet. Thus both 
Canticas partake of a common ascent outwardly 
and inwardly, which is just the reverse of the ever- 
descending, lower-sinking first Cantica, as already 
described. Hence it comes that the Purgatorio 
and Paradiso may be taken together as one stage 
or Period in the life of the poet, while the Inferno 
represents the opposite, or the supremely down- 
ward-going time of his career. 

Still this third Cantica betokens a great new ex- 
perience of Dante and its corresponding expression 
in his poem. He passes from his Purgatorial to 
his Paradisaical mood, from earthly purification 
to heavenly blessedness, with some backslidings of 
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course. This transition is decidedly marked by the 
death of Henry VII in 1313, through which Dante 
came to lose all hope of ever returning to his native 
city. But after the crushing blow he rallied with 
a new hope, that of winning for himself through 
his writ an ideal celestial city, very different from 
that real terrestrial one called Florence. Both his 
early biographers, Boccaccio and Bruni, assign to 
Dante a great change on account of the loss of his 
Emperor, who, however, had already shown his in- 
capacity while alive. The change was indeed one 
of hopes ; the poet gave up a Florence and gained 
a Paradise. Far on high in the Empyrean {Par. 
XXX. 130) Beatrice exclaims to him: ** Behold 
our city (citta) here, how great is its enclosure.'' 
The conception of the city stays with Dante 
through all three Canticas, and gives in the main 
their institutional framework. 

Accordingly the poet's new turn from Purga- 
tory to Paradise pivots upon a grand fresh experi- 
ence sent upon him at the right moment seemingly 
by Providence. But from 1313 till 1321, the time 
of his decease, some eight years intervene: how 
did he pass them? Inwardly we know that he was 
engaged chiefly in conceiving, preparing for, and 
composing his Paradiso. Thus we may to a degree 
live with him his inner life; but the external cir- 
cumstances are, as usual, more difficult to trace. 
One thing is certain: he never returned to Flor- 
ence, but received a fresh sentence of death, which 
suddenly surprises us by including Dante's two 
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young sons among the condemned to die, not now 
by slow fire but by quick decapitation. 

1. That the Paradiso is pervaded by a strong 
monastic sentiment and atmosphere, has not es- 
caped the notice and the response of the sympa- 
thetic reader. We have already taken into account 
the old persistent tradition, first recorded by Buti, 
that Dante as a young man was for a time a mem- 
ber of the Franciscan Order, and assumed its 
costume with cowl and girdle. And during his 
whole life (as in his poem) he seemed to have tense 
ascetic spells, as if in reaction against a time of 
excessive moral laxity, to which also he confesses 
himself addicted. Hence he would take his re- 
treat to a cloister for penitential exercise and spir- 
itual restoration. Some such strain lay in him 
from youth to the last. 

But now he has met and must somehow digest 
the grand disappointment of his life : the failure 
and death of Henry VII. No more hope of return 
to his family and his city, no chance of any secu- 
lar institutional career, for which he had the 
deepest longing; this terrestrial existence has given 
him in the past and promises him for the future 
only repeated doses of disillusion and despair. So 
after deep despondency, he uprises and summons 
afresh his still hopeful energies, and turns his look 
away from Earth with all its mendacities to 
Heaven with all its verities, where he will build or 
rather rebuild his new ideal realm of Hope and 
Love and Truth, which he calls his Paradise, and 
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which often reminds the reader, as before in- 
timated, of the Cosmos turned into an universal 
Monastery. 

Hence it comes that here the old tradition with 
its somewhat flickering candle sheds us the best 
light over Dante's path during this crisis. For 
the report still fleets down to us that after Henry's 
evanishment the poet, utterly broken-up and dis- 
heartened, took to flight from the outer world and 
made his retreat to the monastery of Sante Croce 
di Fonte Avellana, a solitary spot in the moun- 
tains, and there remained a long time buried in a 
deep tomb-like study and contemplation of past, 
present, and future. Undoubtedly in that mo- 
nastic quiet he was brooding over the new turn 
of his destiny, and how he might express it in a 
new song for his own salvation first, and then for 
that of others, since such is the ultimate necessity 
of the supernal office laid upon the true poet, who 
writes a Literary Bible for the race. In some such 
general overhauling of himself and of the Universe 
we conceive Dante engaged, for the outcome shows 
it, during the halcyon calm of retired cloistered 
Sante Croce, which to-day shows an inscription 
marking the actual cell which the poet is supposed 
to have occupied, and in which, we may conjec- 
ture, the Paradiso was bom and wrapped in its 
first swaddling clothes of terza rima. 

The question has to be asked: How long did 
Dante abide in this monastic retreat? As near as 
we may construe the time, we should say three to 
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four years, from 1313 to 1316-17. Undoubtedly 
he took excursions to other pomts as occasion 
might demand his presence. The many places, es- 
pecially in and around Tuscany, which tradition 
declares him to have visited may have some 
grounds for their Dante memorials of one sort and 
another; but on the whole strict proof is wanting, 
and the loss of it is not so serious. 

Moreover during his considerable stay in the 
monastery, Dante must have become a deep and 
widely read student of theology, as the Paradiso 
everywhere reveals. He starts to perusing and 
absorbing with new zeal especially the Fathers of 
the Church, whose works he doubtless could find in 
the library of the cloister. Never before has the 
poet shown such deep, sympathetic, and prolonged 
occupation with the patristic Literature of the 
Middle Ages. Thus his spiritual crisis drove Kim 
to the transmitted ecclesiasticism, which is so all- 
coercing in his Paradiso, though it is not wanting 
in his other two Canticas. Indeed his poem now 
reflects his monastic environment, since it intro- 
duces so many monks as leading characters, along 
with much detail concerning their lives and their 
institutions. 

In fact, the Paradiso opens with a brief prelude 
of monastic life in its first Circle, that of the Moon, 
where the poet tells with such deep sympathy the 
unhappy lot of the nun Piccarda. Then in the 
brightest sheen of his Cantica, in the Sun itself, 
he installs the two supreme monastic theologians. 
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St. Thomas and St. Bonaventnra, who chant in 
mutual response rapturous strains concerning the 
founders of their Orders, the Dominican and the 
Franciscan. In this episode Dante's poetic heart 
seems to thriU with an intenser exaltation than in 
any other part of the Paradiso. But the final su- 
preme act of his new preference and glorification 
of monasticism the poet manifests when he sup- 
plants Beatrice, his devoted guide, as soon as she 
had brought him to the White Rose of Heaven, and 
puts in her place the monk St. Bernard, who has 
hitherto had no active part in the life-long work 
of his redemption. A most strange, to us disagree- 
able, ungrateful proceeding, whatever be the theo- 
logical sophistications conjured up to justify it! 
Finally it is stated that Dante was attended during 
his last days by his daughter Beatrice, a nun of 
Ravenna, and that he was buried in a Franciscan 
church of that city. 

II. Now it is possible, we believe, to put the 
finger upon the very book, which was the center of 
Dante's reading and contemplation during his long 
retreat at Sante Croce. No very extended investi- 
gation is required to show that his Paradiso is 
everywhere saturated with the thought, the diction, 
and the spirit of the Summa Theologica, the mas- 
sive work of St. Thomas Aquinas on Christian 
Theology. And there is a pretty general consensus 
of those who are competent to judge, that this is 
the greatest and most fruitful book in its domain 
that Christendom, or the world possibly, has yet 
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produced. Even its compass is monumental, while 
the mastery of its vast, varied, and profound con- 
tent may well involve the labor of years, though 
the reader be a Dante. 

To be sure our poet during his whole life must 
have been hearing about Aquinas, who was still in 
the thirties when Dante was bom, and who had 
lectured in 1268 at Bologna University, only a 
dozen years before young Dante was there as a 
student. The fame of the great Dominican was 
then resounding everywhere throughout Italy, and 
his activity had borne him to Paris, and even as 
far as German Cologne where he became the dis- 
ciple of the age's sovereign monk, Albert the 
Great (Albertus Magnus). The poet already in 
his Inferno shows that Aquinas is no stranger to 
him, but the Purgatorio, especially the middle part 
which treats of the Seven Sins, is full of the doc- 
trine and organisation of the great theologian's 
Summa. 

Still we cannot help thinking that Dante, after 
his crushing disiUusions in regard to his beloved 
Florence and his ideal Emperor Henry, came to a 
larger and more intimate appreciation of the work 
of St, Thoinas, when he had settled down to fresh 
study and meditation in the repose of the cloister. 
His new experience made a new book out of the 
Summa, even if he had known fairly well its con- 
tents before. Accordingly he began to renovate in 
himself its entire scope and meaning. 
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Now such a task did not signify merely the in- 
tellectual mastery of the writ and its doctrines. 
A far profounder injunction lay upon his soul: 
he is not simply to appropriate mentally, but he 
must at the same time transfigure creatively into 
a new form the work of Aquinas, aye into a new 
world. His spirit bids him make over the abstract 
doctrinal treatise which lay there before him, into 
the Mythus of the Apocalypse, of which it is to be- 
come the grand concluding fulfilment. That is, 
he now takes up and masters the supreme theologie 
book of his Church, not in order to become a good 
monk or a good priest or even an expert theologian, 
but to be the poet. For his genius coerces him ul- 
timately to turn mythical and musical, and to 
transmute the time's theology into eternal poetry. 
Such was the real problem at which he labored so 
persistently in Sante Croce : the transformation of 
the vast scholastic structure of Aquinas into the 
singing Paradiso of Dante, whose architecture 
even is melodious, or can be. 

It is sometimes said that the Divine Comedy and 
especially the Paradiso are but a versified Summa 
of Thomistic theology. Such it may be, at least in 
part, but it is likewise far more. The rigid scho- 
lastic edifice is re-built into a cosmical temple of 
the Creator and of His collected folk; the rather 
belated dry Latin of the schoolman gushes into 
the young luscious Tuscan Vernacular; the bare 
abstractions chant themselves into image and 
rhyme; and the prosaic proposition rises to a 
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mythical vision of the future Heaven. Then 
Dante, the poet-psychologist, in person places him- 
self , his very Ego, in the heart of the whole move- 
ment and transforms it into a stage of his own Life 
Journey. 

III. Again we observe here the peculiar crea- 
tive strain in Dante's genius which has been else- 
where called the metamorphic: that is, he now 
metamorphoses the scholastic Aquinas as he did 
the two Latin poets Virgil and Ovid, transmuting 
them all into phases or stages of his universal 
Mythus of the Apocalypse. The Christian theo- 
logian as well as the old Heathen singers are 
whelmed into the fiery furnace of his imagination, 
where they are smelted and re-moulded into new 
shapes for his Divine Comedy. The colossal theo- 
logic system, in which the medieval Church had 
its being, is now transfigured into poetry and 
translated to Heaven, not merely for one age or 
one people, or even for one religion, but for us all. 
Such is the grand metamorphosis underlying 
Dante's Paradiso in its loftiest creative conception, 
though we have to acknowledge that it often falls 
short in execution, with not a few sandy spots 
arabesqued in hateful pessimistic outbreaks, while 
at times it shows itself more scholastic than scho- 
lasticism itself, whose dialect stumbles and mum- 
bles when it tries to sing to the tune of terza rima. 
So the appreciative reader will often fall back 
upon the primordial limit-transcending conception 
of this third Cantica and commune with that alone. 
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when he feels compelled to skip a waterless and for 
him foodless desert-track of versified aridity. 

Next after and indeed along with Aquinas we 
should take note of another transformation in the 
Paradiso, that of the old Greek philosopher Aris- 
totle, who is here quite Christianized. The whole 
cosmical edifice of the celestial world of Dante 
finds its prototype in the Stagyrite's physical con- 
struction of the Universe. Then many a doctrinal 
point is derived from the same source. In fact 
the first line of the Paradiso is an echo of the 
Aristotelian conception of Grod as '*the All-mover 
whose glory permeates the Universe.'' Thus the 
Heathen philosopher is transmuted into the Chris- 
tian theologian right at the start Heavenward, and 
will keep the poet company throughout this stage 
of his Life Journey. 

Still Dante could not read the text of Aristotle 
in the original Greek, and so had to derive any 
knowledge of him from secondary sources, two of 
which were specially prominent. First came the 
Latin translations by Arabians or Hebrews, who 
were declared to have often given their texts a 
Mohammedan or Jewish twist, not acceptable to 
the Christian exegetes. The result was a second 
line of Aristotelian interpreters, at the head of 
whom stood Aquinas, who practically transformed 
Greek Philosophy into Christian Theology through- 
out his Summa. In fact Aquinas, as the Christian 
Achilles, was the hero of the Trojan War of the 
Middle Ages, then being waged intellectually 
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against the Orientals, who were represented in that 
contest by the Mohammedan Arabians. The prob- 
lem may be thus fashioned: Which of the two 
protagonists is to get spiritual possession of the 
old Greek thinker? Is the world's philosopher, 
Aristotle, to unfold Eastward or Westward, back- 
ward or forward? 

Still Aquinas, in accord with his own and his 
time's deepest trend, had to theologize philosophy, 
making it the handmaid {ancilla) serving in the 
temple of the Church. Aristotle himself declares 
that the question which all Philosophy asks, is. 
What is the essence of Being? On the other hand 
Aquinas in the First Part of his Summa, starts 
with the inquiry: What is the essence of God? 
In these two similar yet also diverse questions may 
be seen the prime original difference between Phi- 
losophy and Theology, one as the science of Being 
and the other as the science of God. 

Now Dante, in the spiritual evolution of his Life- 
Journey, has had to pass through both these 
stages, as we have already sought to outline his 
changes. His complete biography can omit 
neither, and must set them forth in their proper 
sequence and meaning. We have watched him and 
traced his inner development when his world-view 
was philosophic, according to his own self-descrij)- 
tion and confession. But now we are to know and 
commune with him when his whole soul-life has 
turned theologic, such as it is in the Paradiso. 
Still he as poet cannot stop there; he has, by the 
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last necessity of his poetic nature, to transmute 
his Theology of the Understanding into his Mythol- 
ogy of the Imagination, working it over into his 
all-containing Mythus of the Apocalypse. 

While we are on this subject, which is nothing 
less than the World-Spirit's metamorphosis down 
the ages, it will be of interest to note that Aris- 
totle himself with all his abstractions, shows many 
signs of having been transformed from the con- 
crete shapes of early Greek religion. The Olym- 
pian system of the many Gods is the mythical 
prototype of the Aristotelian system of the many 
Philosophemes. Zeus, Athena, Apollo, are exorcised 
of their divinity by the philosopher, and are 
turned into his universal thought-forms, as First 
Principle, Essence, Law, Cause. Homer's deities 
are thus metamorphosed by the genius of the age 
or by the World-Spirit, in the course of some six 
or seven centuries of Greek History, into Aris- 
totle's categories. Or as we have elsewhere 
phrased this change, the Homeric Pan-theon 
evolves with time into the Aristotelic Pan-cate- 
goreon; the personal Zeus is transmuted into the 
impersonal First Principle or the Essence of Be- 
ing. Thus Greek Mythology unfolds into Greek 
Philosophy; and the spiritual ancestor of Aris- 
totle, as he well knows, is not philosophic Thales 
of Miletus but mythologic Homer, possibly of 
Smyrna, whose eternal Mythus of Troy first 
voiced the grand conflict between Orient and Oc- 
cident, which this morning's newspaper shows to 
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be as intense and even more bloody to-day than 
in Homer's time nearly 3000 years ago. 

Now the suggestive fact rises to the surface that 
Dante reverses the foregoing Greek evolution from 
Mythology into Philosophy, for he turns his age's 
Philosophy along with its Theology, back into 
Mythology, employing indeed a wholly new form 
for it, namely the Mythus of the Apocalypse. Such 
is, indeed, the mythical background of his time 
and consciousness, quite as the Mythus of Troy is 
Homer's. Thus we are led to ponder the unique 
fact of Literary History that these two supreme 
World-Poets, Dante and Homer, seize upon a 
mythical theme elaborated by their respective peo- 
ples and times as the given primordial material for 
their vast poetic structures. 

IV. Coming back to the cloister of Sante Croce, 
we may still conceive Dante to have been there 
or in some such environment when he, on the 
death of Pope Clement V, which took place April 
20, 1314, addressed a sharp letter to the Italian 
Cardinals, who were in conclave at Carpentras for 
the purpose of electing a new Pope. He hurls at 
them poignant rebukes for their shortcomings, and 
then gives them some good advice, which they of 
course fail to follow if it ever reached them (Epis- 
tola VIII.) But another event of this time must 
have taken hold of him far more deeply. Uguc- 
cione della Faggiuola, the Ghibelline leader, was 
making considerable headway in Tuscany, with the 
ultimate design of conquering Florence. In June 
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1314, he captured Lucca, in which city at this date 
has been located Dante's supposed love-affair with 
Gentucca. Then in August 1315 Uguccione won a 
great victory over the Florentines and Tuscan 
Ouelfs at Montecatini, which seemed to open the 
way directly to Florence not very distant. 

Was Dante along? So it has been supposed, but 
we doubt it, for he could have had little confidence 
in Captain Uguccione, who was Corso Donati's 
father-in-law, and had previously favored the lat- 
ter 's ambition to seize the tyranny over Florence. 
Now against such an usurpation Dante's whole po- 
litical career had been directed, and chiefly on ac- 
count of this opposition he had been driven into 
his present exile by Corso, as already recounted. 
And Dante's natural distrust of the Ghibelline 
leader was soon confirmed by the outcome. For 
Uguccione never got to Florence, though so near, 
as a consequence of his victory; on the contrary, 
his own chief supporters, the Ghibelline cities, Pisa 
and Lucca, rebelled against him as a tyrant with 
complete success. Only a few months after his 
great victory, in April 1316, he was driven from his 
command, so that he fled seemingly for his life to 
Can Grande at Verona. There is a report, alto- 
gether incredible, that Dante accompanied him in 
his flight. 

Still the battle of Montecatini had a lasting ef- 
fect upon our poet's career, for it provoked from 
defeated infuriated Florence a new and more 
sweeping sentence of death against the exiled 
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WUtes, among whom was Dante. The decree, 
dated November 6, 1315, stigmatizes them as Ghi- 
bellines and rebels, and condemns them, if caught, 
**to be taken to the place of execution where their 
heads are to be severed from their shoulders'' — 
evidently a speedier death than by fire. 

But the new and startling fact connected with 
the foregoing decree is that it included Dante's 
two sons in the penalty — also their heads were to 
be chopped off. What guilt could the youths have 
committed to call forth such vengeful severity? 
Evidently they had stolen out of Florence before 
the battle of Montecatini, but they were never 
caught, for we find them afterwards with their 
father at Bavenna. Moreover they never went 
back to their home city, but after the death of 
Dante, they remained in the Northern country 
where both of them afterwards had professional 
careers, the one becoming a jurist and the other 
a priest. 

Hence it is natural to conjecture that these boys 
secretly ran away from Florence to the war (as 
boys have often done since), hoping probably to 
join their father in the ranks, where he probably 
was not. Their ages may have been anywhere be- 
tween sixteen and twenty, just the years for such a 
boyish adventure! But what would mother 
Gemma say? Possibly she was not altogether 
averse, for her Clan Donati could not have been 
very friendly to the ruling powers of Florence in 
1315, after the political murder of their great 
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leader Corso (in 1308), though he had been also 
Dante's chief enemy. Then Uguecione was a rela- 
tive of the Donati by marriage, and proi)osed to 
realize the long-cherished Donati ambition for 
tyranny, himself being titled a tyrant. To be sure 
all this ran counter to the spirit and work of 
Dante, whom Florence also would now decapitate. 

But in whatever way we construe this strange 
episode of the poet's sons, one fact is well verified: 
they quit their native city forever, and went to 
their father, with whom their lives were always 
connected afterward, as long as he lived. Seem- 
ingly they never saw their mother again, who 
stayed behind in Florence with her Clan Donati, 
from which kinship her boys appear to have held 
aloof, or possibly they were rejected from its mem- 
bership through adherence to their father. 

After the failure and flight of Uguecione, the 
last spark of Dante's hope of being restored to his 
Florentine home was snuffed out. Such a melan- 
choly note undertones his letter to a friend who 
had interceded for him at Florence, and had ap- 
parently gotten a promise of amnesty, if he would 
pay a sum of money, and submit to a shameful 
public ceremony as a criminal, called by him here 
the brand of an oblation (notam ohlationis), a de- 
grading badge of penance prescribed by the State 
to its pardoned malefactors. Of course such a 
condition of return was indignantly spumed by 
the high-spirited poet, who cries out: ''Is that 
the reward of my innocence manifest to every- 
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body? the meed of my sweat and toil long-con- 
tinued in study?" Here we may glimpse a slight 
allusion to his work at Santa Croce. He goes on: 
**Far be such a humiliation of feeling (cordis) 
from the man who lives at home {domesticv^) in 
philosophy," which discipline of himself he does 
not now forget. Finally we hear his impassioned 
refusal: **No, this is not the way of my return to 
my native country ! If such be the only way, then 
Florence I shall never enter. Verily bread will 
not fail me." (Epistola IX, written about 1316- 
17. Dante himself gives the best clew to its date, 
when he declares in it that he has been almost fif- 
teen years in exile, that is from 1302 till 1317. 
The authenticity of this letter has been recently 
challenged by the publication of a new document 
of the time, which is supposed to show that Dante 
was excluded from amnesty.) 

V. The next leading move of Dante is fairly 
ascertainable, though not to the exact year. But 
about this time, 1316-17, he must have quit Santa 
Croce and Tuscany forever, directing his new out- 
look on life northward to Ravenna and Verona, 
between which two cities he seems to have hovered 
the rest of his years, some four or five, it would 
seem. Enough he has had of his homeland with 
its ungrateful folk; his party's exiles have been 
again defeated, fresh penalties of death Florence 
has suspended over his and their heads, and Dante 
himself has issued his final defiant refusal of a de- 
grading amnesty. Moreover he has finished his 
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long preparatory studies at Santa Croce, and has 
well in hand the material, form, and scope of his 
poem, the Paradiso, which he still has to finish in 
the North, where seems to be more stability, social 
and political, than amid the tumultuous Tuscan 
population. Moreover he must have had his two 
boys with him, now expatriated and penalized with 
death like himself. So all three felt it advisable 
to flee their present habitation, for we find them 
together not long afterwards in their more distant 
abode. 

At Ravenna the i)oet, settling down at last, ap- 
pears to have entered upon the least storm-tossed 
portion of his exile. We hear of little or no fac- 
tional turmoil in that community; for once Dante 
gets to be quite non-political, and stops his irregu- 
lar wanderings, though he now and then takes a 
trip to neighboring cities, where he would lecture 
and read his poems to favored circles, as we once 
saw him doing in his New Life, Boccaccio reports 
that the Lord of Ravenna, Guido Novello da Po- 
lenta, invited and entertained the poet as distin- 
guished guest, and showed to him great honor, 
''reviving his fallen hopes with kindly encourage- 
ment, giving him abundantly whatever he needed, 
and keeping him at court for many years, even till 
the close of his life." So the hitherto drifting out- 
law has found at last anchorage, protection, peace, 
and what is best recognition of his genius. More- 
over three of his children, the two sons and a 
daughter, dwell with him there, so that his do- 
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mestic life is also restored, partially at least, after 
many years of interruption. But no (Jemma peeps 
out of that new home anywhere, though she be 
alive. 

Still we are not to think that Dante idled away 
his new leisure, though getting a little old and 
worn. On the contrary he seems to have developed 
fresh activities, of which we catch some passing 
glimpses, whose items may be set down as follows : 

1. Dante, naturally a pedagogue, opened at 
Ravenna a school for special instruction in litera- 
ture, and probably in philosophy also, and in the- 
ology. Some such inference we have to make from 
the statement of Boccaccio, who says of him: 
''And here by his teachings he trained many pu- 
pils in poetry, especially in the vernacular, which 
vernacular he first exalted and brought into re- 
pute amongst us Italians, as Homer did amongst 
the Greeks.*' Can we help here figuring him as he 
reads and doubtless expounds his poem to his lis- 
teners? Boccaccio likewise implies that he kept up 
**his sacred studies'', and his abstract secular 
treatises plainly indicate that he went on philo- 
sophizing. But very noteworthy becomes the fact 
that the poet Dante establishes a poetic school of 
Danteids, as old Homer is fabled to have founded 
his school of singing Homerids, for his final 
achievement. 

2. During this time Dante is declared to have 
made lecture trips to the surrounding cities. 
Traces of his having given talks and discussions at 
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Mantua and Verona have been found, possibly also 
at Padua and Piaeenza, and elsewhere. Thus he 
pre-enacted the modem itinerant lecturer, and be- 
came the reader of his own poetry to audiences of 
sympathetic listeners — the most natural act in the 
world for a poet, indeed irrepressible. 

3. Of original compositions two eclogues in 
Latin hexameters have been handed down as writ- 
ten by Dante at Ravenna about 1319-21, in imita- 
tion of Virgil's pastorals, conventional even to 
employing the much-worn names of the shepherds, 
Tityrus, Mopsus, Meliboeus, and the rest. So the 
great original poet drops his vernacular and turns 
an imitator of an imitator in an imitated language 
and verse. On the whole they are quite light- 
hearted for the melancholy Dante. We construe 
the entire matter to be an old scholar's sportive 
recoil and relaxation from his sterner, labors, by 
recurring to his school-boy exercises in Virgilian 
meters. They may also reflect Dante's happier lot 
in his present environment. Excusable poetically 
in Dante only as a recreation and agreeable remi- 
niscence of his earliest dip into his beloved Classic 
master . 

4. But that which mainly occupied Dante at 
Ravenna was the completion of the Paradiso, 
which he had brought from Santa Croce fully 
planned and doubtless begun, but unfinished. 
Finally in the poet's dedication of it to Can 
Grande, it seems to be spoken of as a work done, 
and therewith the whole Divine Comedy has been 
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brought to a conclusion. That is, the year 1320, 
the probable date of Dante's letter to Can Grande, 
in which the above dedication occurs, finds the 
poet looking back upon his poetic task as achieved, 
and interpreting its significance in the terms of 
philosophy, as has been his wont through his entire 
career. His first book, the New Life, furnishes a 
similar instance in its scholastic interpretations of 
his own sonnets. 

We cannot help thinking that Dante's last years 
at Bavenna brought him some of the satisfactions 
of life. His hitherto intense tragedy of existence 
seems to have spent itself, and to be winding up 
in the old man's reconciliation inner and outer. 
In some such concordant world without and 
within, the poet now gets mooded to rise to the 
lofty ecstasies of his Paradiso, and to sing into 
his word-harmonies the vast celestial association 
of the Blessed, which under his organizing genius, 
mounts up the" supremely ordered '*City of God." 

VI. It is now in course to give a briief outline 
of the Paradiso whose primary organisation shows 
itself in three divisions which are similar to those 
of the two previous Canticas, the Inferno and the 
Purgatorio, yet with important subordinate dif- 
ferences. 

1. Pre-Paradiso we may properly call the first 
two Cantos which give the outer transition from 
Purgatory, as well as the inner transmutation of 
Dante himself into the heavenly estate or Para- 
disaical order, that change which he here calls his 
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transhumanization (I, 70). Thus lie enters the 
** greater celestial body.'' 

2. Mid'Paradiso — ^the vast organism of the nine 
spheres or Heavens, still conceived in the forms of 
Space and Time: it embraces by far the largest 
part of the present Cantica, namely cantos 3-29. 
This grand division is subdivided into three dis- 
tinct groups which we can here merely mention, 
(a) The Lower Heaven or First Triad — the Moon, 
Mercury, Venus; (b) the Middle Heaven or Sec- 
ond Triad — Sun, Mars, Jupiter; (c) the Upper 
Heaven, or Third Triad — Saturn, Fixed Stars, 
Primum Mobile. In these nine spheres Dante se^s 
to give the individual association of the nine 
Heavens of the departed blest. 

3. Post-Paradiso — ^the rise beyond Space and 
Time, into the Empyrean (Cantos 30-31), or the 
Heaven of the All — all souls, all angels, all spheres 
— the Heaven of all the Heavens. It is the ascent 
into the infinite celestial world from the previous 
finite spheres; the hitherto specially associated in- 
dividual now finds his place in the universal asso- 
ciation of good humanity — ^the White Rose of 
Heaven. This third part of the Paradiso ends 
when St. Bernard is substituted for Beatrice as 
Dante's Guide, and she leaves him to take her place 
above, where she is i)ointed out to t>ante, and 
whence she upon a time started down Earthward 
to save him when lost in the Dark Wood. Thus 
Beatrice, having gotten back to her x>oint of be- 
ginning, has concluded the round of her journey. 
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and also ceases her further guidance of Dante. 
But through the help of Bernard, the poet is now 
brought to his first glimpse of the Virgin Mary 
(Canto XXXI, 133) who gave the original impulse 
to Beatrice for the rescue of her lover below on 
earth. To this lofty height, to the very source of 
his redemption, Dante has now risen, with which, 
however, the upward movement of Paradiso has 
reached its conclusion, and hence too this Post- 
Paradiso. 

But there are still conjoined with the present 
Cantica, two final cantos (named by us Post-Com- 
media in contrast with the Pre-Commedia prelud- 
ing the poem) which show a different, if not oppo- 
site movement and purport, and which present 
new deep but ever-prodding obscurities. The poet 
himself falls into a desperate struggle both with 
his thought and his expression, and more than once 
he confesses himself defeated. One strand of its 
meaning (Canto XXXII) goes back to the first 
two Cantos of the Inferno, which we call the Pre- 
Commedia. This gives the cardinal passage telling 
how Dante was started on his journey: The Vir- 
gin in Heaven besought Lucia, who then prompted 
Beatrice ** sitting with ancient Eachel", to hasten 
down to Virgil then in Limbo, that he might start 
as guide to her lover Dante (Inferno II). Now 
these same three celestial Ladies in this Post-Com- 
media are mentioned in due order with their func- 
tions: First the highest Virgin, then Rachel '* sit- 
ting with Beatrice", finally Lucia *'who roused 
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thy Lady when thou were facing toward ruin.*' 
(Paradiso, XXXII, 137). Thus the last and the 
first of the Divine Comedy, its epilogue and its pro- 
logue, interlink in words, actions, and characters, 
forming one great cycle of personal experience in 
the Supreme Order. And the Poem of itself gives 
its own return to itself, the end curving around 
to the beginning, the Post-Commedia explaining 
and completing and indeed fulfilling the Pre-Com- 
media. 

But this unique epilogue is not done yet, there 
remains one more canto, the last of the Divine 
Comedy, and its goal, the hundredth, which may 
quite well be taken as a poem by itself. It is writ- 
ten in a kind of mystic ecstasy, which seeks to 
pierce the plane above the self-conscious mind, and 
which, therefore, challenges all rational interpre- 
tation. Still the general drift of this celestial 
rhapsody may be glimpsed, we hope, and may be 
made to flash some gleams of itself down into our 
human comprehension. On the whole we are now 
to witness, and as far as in us rests, to realize the 
final grand transformation of the poet's Life- 
Journey, whereby he, still alive, attains the vision 
of the Triune Godhead. That is, the metamorphic 
Dante, as we have been led to designate him in his 
deepest psychology, is now to undergo his ultimate 
spiritual metamorphosis, the acme and conclusion 
of a long line of such transmutations, which start 
distinctly, as our tally runs, with his unique ex- 
perience at the wedding feast of Beatrice, whereof 
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he tells in his New Life, in which he calls it his 
Transfiguration. That was the first of the series, 
bu now he describes his last Transfiguration, in 
which he not only beholds but becomes the Triune 
Process of Deity, through his celestial Love for the 
Virgin, Mary. So he once through his terrestrial 
Love for Beatrice experienced his first Transfigura- 
tion, in which he also underwent the Triune Pro- 
cess of Life, Death, and Resurrection. (See pre- 
ceding pp. 117-123.) 

Already it has been noted that the poet when he 
passes out of the Purgatorio into the Paradiso, 
stresses his spiritual change or metamorphosis, 
designating himself as transhumanized, in contrast 
with his previous Purgatorial transmutation, 
through which he becomes truly humanized. 
Next we, looking far backwards and downwards, 
are to recall his Inferno, in which he was diabo- 
lized, passing through, as he himself describes it, 
a veritably bestial metamorphosis. Such are the 
three terms or categories by which he characterizes 
his inner transmutations, as he metamorphoses 
himself while journeying through his three Canti- 
cas of the Divine Comedy, embracing his completed 
cycle of human experience, both negative and posi- 
tive — or infernal, purgatorial, and celestial. 

Again let the reader ponder that this last canto 
of the Paradiso distinctly rises out of the rest of 
the Cantica with a new and super-eminent meta- 
morphosis, namely the poet through vision is now 
transmuted into a direct participation in the God- 
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head. This, as before said, is Dante's last personal 
transfiguration; from being trans-humanized 
through various stages of the previous Paradisai- 
cal hierarchy, he finally reaches the height of being 
divinized, that is, of becoming a real participant in 
the very Gkni. At this point the poem properly 
closes, though the poet here yields to his usual 
temptation of giving a philosophical interpretation 
of his transcendent experience, which he declares 
to be beyond all philosophy with its abstract cate- 
gories. Herein we shall try to follow him with a 
brief farewell glance. 

This hundredth canto, then, so different from 
the other ninety-nine, though these differ enough 
among themselves, the poet seems to abbreviate 
and to cut off suddenly from something larger 
when he cries out : * * Our time is up, here we shall 
break off, like a good tailor who makes his cloak 
according to the amount of his cloth.'' (XXXII, 
139.) These words evidently apply to the last 
Canto, which thus threatens to become another 
new poem unless abruptly shut down. However 
in it the poet sings, voicing himself through Ber- 
nard, his very subtle yet exalted hymn to the 
Virgm, by whose mediation he now becomes in 
spirit reborn and transfigured into her son, 
whereby he through vision participates in the 
Triune Godhead: ''more and more I entered the 
ray of the lofty light which of itself is true." 
(53.) Such is his new final highest metamorphosis 
into the Divine, so that from being transhumanized 
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in the previous Paradiso proper, he here rises into 
being divinized, the grand ultimate goal of his 
poem, quite unutterable, for **my seeing (veder) 
was thenceforward mightier than our speaking 
{parlar)'\ 

Still this mystic speech-transcending experience 
he will seek to relate in abstract terms, otherwise 
he would not be the real Dante. First we note a 
theologic vein: ** Substance and Accidents I saw, 
and their method (costume) '', which sounds scho- 
lastic. Then follows a more purely philosophic 
concept: **The universal form of this mystery 
(nodo) I believe I beheld.'' But to us the most 
surprising turn now leaps into expression as he 
rises to a brief vision of absolute psychology, ex- 
claiming: **Thou who alone knowest thyself, be- 
ing both self -knowing and self -known !' ' Here 
vividly flashes a gleam of the All-Self, of the Uni- 
versal Ego. Then follows a hint of its process: 
**This circular movement {circulazion) , thus con- 
ceived, seemed to me to be painted with our ef- 
figy'': this universal self -knowing Ego images our 
particular finite Ego, being in itself the Divine- 
Human. (XXXIII, 55, 88, 91, 125-8.) 

Fitful and fragmentary indeed, but far-flashing 
are these last gleams of Dante's sight and insight 
in his poem. Still, as we construe him, he catches 
here a momentary swift glimpse of the innermost 
process of the All-Self (Pampsychosis) which per- 
vades creatively the Universe in its largest and in 
its smallest; and he thus rises, at least for the mo- 
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ment, above Theology, and above PhUosophy, into 
the realm of Universal Psychology, truly the new 
science still to be realized. 

But only for one fleeting glance did he hold this 
height, then he droops, exclaiming at the close: 
'*Here power failed me in my lofty conception 
(fantasia).^* Still he feels the unconscious push 
of Love ** which moves the Sun and the other 
stars." Thus ends the Divine Comedy sinking 
down in a fit of poetic impotence, wherein yet pal- 
pitates unutterably the afterglow of that super- 
human experience out of which he has now 
dropped back to mortality. 

III. 

Letter to Can Grande. 

In the canto just considered, the final and per- 
haps the most sublimated one of the hundred of 
the entire Divine Comedy, we have watched the 
poet rising to his highest vision and ecstasy, and 
then suddenly passing or rather dropping down to 
the most abstract philosophic interpretation of his 
loftiest imaginative insight. Thus Dante the poet 
and Dante the philosopher are never far apart; 
indeed they often seem bound up together, inter- 
grown and unified into one consciousness with its 
two extremes— the richest mightiest-soaring Imag- 
ination and the driest scholastic Understanding. 
Two ultimate forms of self-expression for the one 
Dante we have to regard them, both are his and ab- 
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solutely needful to him, being the twinned obverse 
sides of his very soul. 

So much we here foresay as introductory to 
Dante's Letter to Can Grande delta Scala, Lord of 
Verona, to whom the. poet dedicates his Third 
Cantica, the Paradiso, at or near the time when 
it was getting concluded, somewhere about the year 
1320, not long before his death. Hence this Letter 
may lay claim to a place among the last words 
written by Dante, which, moreover, show him look- 
ing backward over his whole poem, interpreting it 
and vindicating it to the future. 

We have already often observed the poet ex- 
plaining consciously his unconscious inspiration, 
or rather translating it into the bare unimaginative 
terms of abstruse thought, whose nomenclature was 
largely derived from Aristotle more or less schol- 
asticized. The native original utterance of Dante 
was of course poetical, triumphantly so; still he 
always seemed somewhat dissatisfied with him- 
self as poet, and would supplement his right voca- 
tion with metaphysics, for which he had indeed 
talent but no great original aptitude. In phi- 
losophy he was and could be only an imitator, not 
a creator. He was able to follow and also to ap- 
ply, but not overtake and overmake, old Greek 
Aristotle. 

In like manner it is well known that Croethe had 
a life-long undercurrent of discontent with his 
poetic genius as his sole vehicle of self-expression; 
he tried bard to be an artist, and also a scientist, 
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with only relative success. But he eschewed phi- 
losophy, or thought he did, though his philosophic 
gift was greater and more native to him than his 
artistic or scientific, even if by no means equal to 
his poetic, for which, however, philosophy became 
the most serviceable handmaid. Then we must not 
forget that both Dante and Goethe lived in two 
tensely roused philosophic times and lands, those 
of medieval Italian Aquinas and of modern Ger- 
man Hegel. 

So it comes that in this Letter to Can Grande, 
the poet will turn, by a necessity of his nature, to 
philosophizing himself and his work. We have al- 
ready noticed him doing the same thing in his 
other books, indeed from the very start. His 
earliest literary performance, the New Life, has 
its strict scholastic analysis of his hottest love- 
sonnets. Then his Convivio, according to its de- 
clared scheme, is simply a philosophic interpreta- 
tion of certain poems which he is going to write. 
Still further, in all three parts of his Divine Com- 
edy, he interlards his Mythus and his spontaneous 
poetic visions with explanatory dissertations theo- 
logic and philosophic. Hence it is not too much 
to say that Dante could not stop with poetizing 
but had to complete himself with philosophizing, 
from his earliest sonnet to his last canto. 

Herein lies the deepest essential ground for the 
authenticity of this Letter to Can Grande, which 
has been denied, and decried, and even black- 
guarded by hostile critics. Yet without it some- 
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thing would be missing in Dante; it supplies the 
final link in the chain not only of his works, but 
also in the evolution of his complete biography. 
Dante having finished the supreme achievement of 
his poetical genius, would not be Dante unless he 
then philosophized it to himself and to the world. 
So the psychology of the poet's whole life becomes 
the best voucher for the genuineness of the present 
Letter. 

Hence there is no occasion here for entering the 
battle over its authenticity, which has been waged . 
with a large outlay of logomachy on both sides, 
especially in Italy. (For a considerable summary 
of it, with its undercurrent of mud-slinging, the 
reader can consult the elaborate account in English 
of Dr. Edward Moore, in his Dante Studies Third 
Series pp. 284-369. This Letter is numbered X in 
Dr. Moore's Oxford Dante, in most other editions 
it is printed XI). 

The most distinctive portion of the letter is 
found in the twelve middle sections (5-16), in 
which the author proposes ''to give some idea of 
the whols" before proceeding to the parts. In 
this portion, then, he seeks to sketch a brief out- 
line of his poetic principle, or a Philosophy of 
Poetry, citing the Poetics of Horace, but not of 
Aristotle. Very 'prominent rises the fact that 
Dante reflected deeply on his art, searching for 
its rationale mid all his exuberant spontaneity. 
Numerous are the divisions and definitions he 
makes, not all of equal value; but there is a dis- 
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tinction (already remarked) to which he gives 
a central stress: *'One meaning of the poem ob- 
tains through the letter, the other meaning through 
what is signified by the letter." Thus the poet 
enforces again, as he has often done before, the 
two diverse senses of his poetry, which he calls 
the literal and the allegorical, the latter being 
still further subdivided by him into three separate 
kinds. Then he explains why he calls his work 
not a Tragedy but a Comedy, emphasizing the 
' latter 's happy outcome, and also its *' remiss and 
humble" style, which is the vernacular spoken at 
the hearth by the housemaid (muliercula). 
Finally Dante insists that the kind of philosophy 
embodied in his poem is moral and practical 
{gratia operis), not speculative and theoretical 
(16). From these general views the poet passes 
to the special interpretation of his Third Cantica, 
the Paradiso, of which he finishes only half of the 
Prologue in seventeen additional sections (17-33). 
Certainly an unfinished fragmentary perform- 
ance, broken off suddenly in the middle, **for 
poverty compels me to relinquish." Yet Dante 
hopes at some time to resume the task through 
Lord Can Grande's munificence. But death must 
have soon overtaken him and his plan, possibly in 
a few months. Still we cannot help wondering 
why he tells us so many trifles in this exposition, 
and is silent about his greatest excellences, as we 
conceive his work to-day. Not a word about his 
terza vima, the most subtle and masterful of all 
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meters; no hint of that so finely intricate yet so 
grandly massive architectonic of his entire poem; 
no indication of his all-overarching conception and 
poetic realisation of the Eace's Mythus of the Apo- 
calypse, unless we may hearken a faint short 
whisper of it in the sentence: *'The subject, then, 
of the whole work, literally taken, is simply the 
state of souls after death.'' (8) What does such 
silence mean? All his philosophy never caught 
or could catch his out-distancing poetic genius, 
though seeking it hotly his whole life. 

Still in the last section of the letter (33) he 
seems to hear once more his loftier call, for he 
drops his petty ''dividing and explaining'', and 
turns his eye and his word upon the supreme end 
of his poem, which is the vision of Qod. He cites 
to the same purpose Christian St. John and philo- 
sophic Boethius — ^the latter 's ai)Othegm being spe- 
cially pointed: Te (Deum) cernere finis. Up to 
the like height of vision we saw the poet rise in the 
last canto of his Paradiso. But there he reaches 
a still more sublimated insight in the lines 
(XXXIII, 124-6) which exclaim: 

Luce etema, che sola in te sidi, 
Sola t' intendi e, da te intelletta 
Ed intendente — 

Such is, as far as our conception can grasp, the 
most exalted, farthest-reaching, prophetic utterance 
of the poet, giving one swift outlook over the future 
from the last summit of his Divine Comedy. It 
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indicates a pre-cognizance of the universal Ruler's 
mind, with a forecast also of Man's ultimate science 
of himself and of the world. 

In the midst of such foregleams Dante passed 
beyond at Ravenna, September 14, 1321, aged 
fifty six years, and some uncertain months, three 
or four perchance. Philip Villani reports that he 
died of a fever which he contracted while return- 
ing from Venice whither he had been sent on an 
embassy by Guido da Polenta, Lord of Ravenna. 
Thus it seems that finally Dante got involved in 
the politics of his adopted city, which became the 
proximate cause of his death. Villani blames the 
Venetians for the poet's malady, which was a 
malarious fever sprung of the fens between 
Venice and Ravenna. 

Dante's bones since his interment six hundred 
years ago at Ravenna have been as strangely fated 
as ever was the living man, and have gone through 
quite as many startling and romantic adventures. 
But these form a long and complicated history of 
their own, which belongs not to the poet's Life 
Journey. This can now conclude itself with his 
obsequies, while that grewsome book of his bones 
remains still in the making to-day, being endowed 
with a weird uncanny immortality which refuses 
the last repose of the grave. 
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